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CHILDREN, YOUTH, AND FAMILIES OF THE 
MOUNTAIN WEST 



Tl KSDAY. DKCKMBKK «. 1»K3 

Housk ok Representatives, 
Select Committee on Children, 

Youth, and Families. 

Satl lake City. UT. 
The select co, nittee met; pursuant to call, at 10:55 a.m., in the 
Primary Children's Medical Center, Salt Lake City, Utah, Hon. 
Centre Miller (chairman of the committee) presiding. 8 
Members present; Representatives Miller, Patterson, Sikoraki, 
Marriott, Fish, Coats, Wolf,' and Vucanovich. 

Staff present: Ann Rosewater, deputy staff director; Jill Kagan, 
research assistant; Christine Elliott-Groves, minority staff director; 
and Donald Kline, senior staff. 

Chairman Miixkk. The Select Committee on Children, Youth, 
and Families will come to order. 

This is the fourth regional hearing the committee has held this 
year. The .committee is a little less than 1 year old, and has been 
traveling to various regions of the country in order to gain an accu- 
rate assessment of .the current status of America's children, youth, 
and families. 

I am delighted that we were able to bring the committee to Salt 
Lake City, and the mountain West to listen. I think that the com- 
mittee will be presented with rather diverse testis nd testi- 
mony that they will find very important. 

Ah always, we will learn things that are m lasked in 

the national data. I think we will also find thaL of the con- 

cerns in other areas are shared by people in this region, 

I look forward to today's hearing, I would like to thank Congress- 
man Marriott for not only the hospitality which he/&nd members 
of the Salt Lake City community have shown to the'committee, but 
also for the help in setting up this hearing and procuring the wit- 
nesses and making sure that a very wide rang/ of views were pre- 
sented to the committee. 

There are obviously people that will not.be able to testify in the 
formal proceedings today. We certainly invite their written presen- 
tations as we continue to build a record which accurately reflects 
the concerns of people in various regions of the United States. 

I hope they will contact the committee and make their views 
available to us. II is simply impossible to accommodate all of those 
who would seek to testify. / * 



I would also like to thank all of thfe members of the committee 
who have joined us hen? Unlay, and will be with us for our hearing 
in Santa Ana, Calif., tomorrow. The attendance by members of this 
committee has b$£n among the highest of any committee that I 
have served oh, and I think it reflects the interest and the concern 
of the members. 

I would like to recognize Congressman Marriott for the purpose 
of an opening statement. 
[Openin^statement of Chairman George. Miller follows:) 

OpKNINO HTATKMKNT OK HON. IrKUHUK. MtU.KK, A KkPKKHKHTATIVK IN QiNllHKSH FROM 

tmk Statu op (\\ukoknia ami Chairman, Ski.kct ('ommittkk on C'hii.urkn, 

YoOTHi AND/ FaMIIIKH 

The Select Committee on Children. Youth and Families, which I am^proud to 
chair, is pleaned to hold itn fourth regional hearing in Salt Lake City. 

At this hearing, we will learn about current conditions and recent trends affect- 
ing children and their families in the Mountain States. Issues of concern in Mon- 
tana. Wyoming. Colorado, Nevada and Utah will be highlighted throughout the day. 

We will begin, for example, with Dr. Richard Krug'man, director of the C. Henry 
Kemix* National Center for the Prevention and Treatment of Child Abuse in Colora- 
do Fie will further document what some of utThave suspected and feared for a long 
time that there is a direct relationship between increases in unemployment, and 
increases in child abuse. 

We will hear from a single parent, struggling to attain self-sufficiency for herself 
and her children She has faced great and disheartening difficulties, but has contin- 
ued to pursue her goals, ritid achieve Uiimi, in inspiring fashion. 

We will learn that in Utah, a state with the highest birthrate in the Nation, the 
infant mortality rate is increasing at a significantly alarming rate. Unfortunately 
and tragically, ihc rate of death of children by accidents is alsojiigher in Utah than 
the Nation as a whole. 

Other Utah witnesses will review: the c^st of adequate child care, which has 
.become prohibitive, even for many families with two wage earners; and the extent 
to which family violence, a major problem in every community, still remains hidden 
from public discussion and view. 

Issues of hardship and poverty facing Hispanic and American Indian children will 
t>e addressed, as wilfthe extent to which Hispanic youth qpjitinue to be incarcerated 
in diHjx>r|>ort innate numbers. 

These and other trends which we will learn about today are often masked by na- 
tional data. That is one of the reasons we feel so strongly about holding regional 
hearings. Our information base would not be complete without this kind of testimo- 
ny. We will continue to reach out to those working in local communities, to those 
dealing directly with issues of importance to our constituencies, and to parents and 
children who courageously share their experiences ^ith us. This is the only way 
Covernment /it every level, as well as the private sector, can help ensure that chil- 
dren and their families enjoy secure and healthy lives. 

Mr. Marriott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

I want to extend a warm welcome to all of the coramitteemiem- 
bers who have come a long way during this holiday season to take 
part in this hearing. Ah the chairman says, this is the fourth field, 
hearing in a series of five that will finish up tomorrow. 

Utah has always been interested in children and families. The 
number of people here today testifies to the fact that Utahans are 
not only concerned with children and fantfly problems but anxious 
to he involved in finding solutions. 

Family problems have been politicized and consequently the 
focus of public policy. Fortunately, the select committee has strong 
bipartisan support. While we may disagree on the best solution to 
many problems, there is little disagreement otrthe fact that many 
children and their families today ure in trouble. 
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A recent report from The Congressional Research Service listed 
over 7^ programs that impact families either directly or indirectly. 
Onl>§ ,y few seek the root muses of the problems. Most do little 
more than Jreat the symptoms, ■» 

As a nation, we seem to have last the balance between the inter- 
est of our society and our quest to fulfill, individual int erests and 
desires. I)r, [lafen suys today's lopsided competition between the 
individual and social interests have made the law a party to the 
contemporary hyze that clouds our vision of what the family is or 
t ^should be, 

It may be that our pursuit of individual and personal interests at 
the expense* of our obligations to society has contributed to the 
rapid increase in the divorce rate, increases in out-of-wedlock 
births, teenage pregnancy and o^her problems. 

It follows logically thai thes- problems are related in one way or 
another to the increase in juvenile crimes, use of drugs, including 
alcohol, child abuse and neglect, domestic violence, teenage prosti- 
tution, children who run away from homes, and other problems 
being studied by this committee. 

Research tells us that .the family and the support the family 
gives children is fundamental to j nrsonal development, self-disci- 
pline, .creativity, motivation and achievement. Research also tells 
us flint the problems of unemployment and poverty, child abuse 
and, functional illiteracy and other problems can be passed from 
one generation to another. 

It is self-evident that all oP these problems place great demand 
on our human services and educational system. The result is in- 
creased cost to the taxpayers, a great loss of human potential, the 
hallmark of our Nation's productivity, and prosperity. 

We will hear today from many expert witnesses who can speak 
to these problems, so I will not take any more time at this point. 
However, I have vyritten a commentary on education for appropri- 
ate parenthood to be placed in the record. 

Many others have also written testimony to share, with the com- 
mittee, and I ask unanimous consent that this testimony be includ- 
ed and that •the record be held open for a reasonable time to re- 
ceive Jestimony from others who may *vant to share their expertise 
with us. 

I have a list here, Mr. Chairman, of people— Senator Hatch, Wil- 
liam Palmer, Frank McDonald and* others—who would like to have 
their testimonies that have been written submitted for the record 
as well. Again, I would ask that we do that, 

I. wain to welcome all of the people who have come he. j today 
and we look forward to your testimony. I want to congratulate 
Chairman Miller, who really is the one individual most responsible 
in the Congress for the creation of this committee, I think we all 
owe him a gratitude for setting up this committee and being the 
leader in terms of trying- to solve the problems that We hgpe we' 
can solvK 

Again, to all the committee members, welcome. To you, Mr. 
Chairman, thank, you for coming here and holding this hearing. 
(Opening statement of Congressman Dan Marriott follows:) 

u 
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Oi»knino Xtaikmknt iik Hon. Dan Marriott, a Kki'RI^kntativk in (?onghkhn From 

tub Statu ok Utah 

I have been aMked to write a hri«»f statement regarding my position on making 
education lor parenthood a part of thf educational program. I am happy to make 
such a' comment because the House Sofect Committee on Children, Youth and Fumi- 
lies'has focused orrmany of the problems faced by children and their families in 
recent* years. Building a rationale for' sup|)orting some type of education to teach 
responsible parenthood* iH .not difficult in light of the testimony and data presented 
to the (!omniittee during the past eight months. 

We have reached a time when many family problems have become politicized and 
fon.^quently the f'ociib of public policy. For a variety of reaHOiiH it is frequently 
easier for the federal government to deal VitK the problems L of" family malfunction 
than "to establish programs designed to trelit the root causes. IJuring the past the 
federal government has authorized and appropriated funds to deal with the econom- 
ic problems of families with dependent phildren (AFfXJ). Women* Infant and Chil- 
dren*.' programs (Will), created the Office of Juvenile: Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention (OJJDh, and enacted the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act de- 
signed to prevent child abuse and to" treat those .children who have experienced 
abuse and neglect. These are only a few of the 71 programs developed in recent 
years designed to solve the problems of family disruption and disintegration. Our 
attempts, however, to deal with the fu ^omental human relationships essential to 
minimising the disruption and disintegration of the family have not been very suc- 
cessful to date Out of wedlock births continue to increase at rqpid rates, divorce, 
rates continue to go up, educational attainment lags, jcivenile crime rates continue' 
umibi.ted, and the use of drugs including alcohol by minors is 'startling (House 
Select Committee Prink VM\). 

Of the programs supported by the federal government only those directed toward 
basic research Imiv.o, for the most.part, been effective in providing -primary preven- 
tion of childrons and family problems Basic research sponsored by federal agencies 
concerned with nutrition, prenatal care, and other health problems of children pro- 
vide the best examples of effective primary prevention. • 

Research in recent years has demonstrated that, problems of poverty and unem- 
ployment, functional illiteracy, abuse and neglect, adolescent, sexual activity, divorce . 
and many other problems are handed down from generation to generation \ I ike a 
family Jieirlootn. If the trends of the past ten to twenty ydirs continue we can an- 
ticipate even greater demands on the nation's health, educational and social service 
systems us a result of increasing numbers of children and families in trouble 1 . 

It may already be too late to rectify the irreprable^arnape that has already been 
dune to seriously abused and neglected children; to children of low birth weight who 
are frequent ly at high risk of becoming handicapped; and, U juvenile offenders who, 
without appropriate intervention, may be designed to a life of prostitution) drug ad- 
diction, or other crimes. While we must providejbr those irreparably damaged chil- 
dren we can' not return them to normals. ' / 

It is not too late, however! to provi v.- ecKicational programs that help prepare 
young people, lor responsible parenthood and family life. A na> » marriage is- still rec- 
ognized as the legal glue that holds the family together and requires legal sanction 
in the form of a idarriage. license and a formal religious or cjvtl ceremony to initiate 
and a divorce decree issued hy a court if the marriage relationship is terminated. 

Society's 4ong term interest in U« children and families may be better served by 
ensuring that all children are given the chance to understand the consequences that 
may result from failure to establish this family relationship prior to sexual activity. 
If wo accept, the proposition that the long term interests of society may be better 
1 served by ensuring that all minors are taught the importance of the family in our 
society we must than ask the question, "Who should teach them?" 

This qucsiton is readily answered by observing that in our pluralistic society' the 
family itself is l>est able to teach each succeeding generation about the values (and 
obligation^) of the family unit. The fundamental importance of the family is well 
established and data from a variety of fields and sources confirm how vital the 
family is in the crucial areas of individual .motivation and achievement, personality 
development, self-discipline and creativeness. 

The problem we are left to resolve then, is who becomes responsible for transmit- 
ting those attributes essential to appropriate parenthood when families becomes d is- 
functional and fail to curry out this funnily responsibility? Since, as a result of cone 
pulsory education laws, the educational systems of this country are the only social 
institutions to come into contact #ith every child is the responsibility shifted^ m 
whole or in part to our schools, both public and private? 4 
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The answer to these question is, in my opinion, that the preparation. of youngsters 
U) function as effective parents \h a fcsponsjbility that must be .shared by'the family, 
comnuimtv, religious institutions, mid the schools. 

•It wuulii be presumptuous ol ; me to suggest Hpecifie curriculum content, Indeed, to 
do so would fly'in the face of my equally strong belief that parent education pro- 
(| grams work best when they are* developed withjn the locarcommunity and .focal 
.school context. Kffcetivc parent, education programs must be developed in i\ local 
romniunity setting by people with shared goals and values that reflect the general 
( moral outlook of the community, > , ■ 

. In suggesting that school programs 'can help prepare youngsters for appropriate 

• parenthood I am not refe****ing to explicit sex education or teaching methods of con- 
traception. Similarly, sm o we hold parents responsible for the health and welfare 

^ of their children until they reach the age of majority it is illogical, in my opinion, to 
fix such a. responsibility and, at the same tirau, insist thi**, parent need not be. in- 
formed when prescription dru^s or devices are to.be used to prevent pregnbney. 

Parent education programs ran play a positive role in the lives of'youW people* 
who, for'whatever reason, are not 'receiving strong reinforcement in (he ffimily set* 
ting. They can be of great value to young people who are not yet fully nfytufecTan 
adults but are, nevertheless, parents, These young 1 people need special help to truly 
understand the lasting impact their own parenting wfll have on their children, This 
aspect of parenthood education may best be done by personnel in hospital or other 

' community health settings. . ' <> 

One aspect of 't he shared responsibility for pnren't education programs that may 

• be most readily carried out in the academic setting is to help young people iwfder- 
' stand. child growth and development. They should be taught that chilcjhood extends 

over a considerable period of time and should understand why the child is utterly 
dependent upon its parents *or other care-givers for healthy growth and develop- 
me.nt. Teaching (and learning ways in which the parents can better fulfill thei^rolo 
us care givers is essential for any effective program lof education for responsible par- 

' 'enthood. . * i ' 

This aspect of education for 'parent hood can easily be* accommodated by the 

1 schools because most teachers: school nurses, school psychologists, and school sbgal 
wWker* have been libeYally exposed to courses in \child growth ahd development/ 
And, other aspects of the life eyele.can also s be taught by sthool personnel who have 
been exposed to appropriate courses in their professional preparation programs.' 

At 4he same time, young people who are potential or actual parents need to un- 
derstand the negative consequences of failure to take Responsibility for their actions., 
Effective parent education programs should, in my 'judgment, teach young people' 
about the causes and consequences of child abuse and neglect; the causes aad conse- 
quences of teenage pregnancy; and, the potentially damaging effects on children of 
divorce! separation and death of* a close family Inember. It is also important that 

• education for appropriate parenthood examine the impact of divorce including the 

• increasing number of families living in poverty headed by women, and the alarming 
number of divorced fathers who do not fulfill tnetr child support responsibilities. % ■ 

During my years of service in the Congress I have become increasingly aware of 
fhe many problems children and their families face in our contemporary society. I 
am also acutely aware of the fact that the laws enacted by the Congress to solve 
many of these problems have, for the mont part, treated only the symptoms and 
have failed to get at the basic causes. In fact, it can be argued that soqie federally 
sponsored programs and the rules and regulations promulgated thereunder contrib- 
ute to the break-up of the family. Aid to families with dependent children (AKDC) 
affords* one example. * * 

Contemporary society rfluu* silcfi a high premium on Individual liberties that we 
seem to hav* lost sight of lilndn mental social interests. Domestic violence, divorce, 
child abuse, cohabitation without benefit of marriage, drug dependency, pornogra- 
phy, juvenile crime and other problems not only impose tremi'nious-e-conomic bur- 
dens on local, state and federal governments but also consumes- the very fabric that 
holds us together as a free society. * 

Ifalen il!)x.'t) argues convincingly that: "Today's lopsided competition between the 
individual and social in to rests has made the law a party to the con tern pornry haze 
that clouds our vision of what the famify is or should be. . ."(p. 471). , 
-If, as Hafen suggests, our vision of what a family is or should be is clouded by 
"today's lopsided competition between' individual and social interests" it's time" we 
bring as many resources as we have available to bear on tKo problem of preparing 
the next generation for appropriate parenthood. (Wall the social institutions the 
lnmil\ is undeniahlv the most fundamental for the transmission (if our pluralistic 
•goals, our social and moral values, and our personal commitment to the inainte^ 



nance of a freu Moourty. These goals, values, and •commitments must hi* tuughf'Tb 
each succeed ing*generntion.' , 

If' involving 4 o'ur schools, hut h public timl private* in a shared iTnponsibiU.ty for 
preparing yomfrg people to function effectively as parents will help bahlnce the 
scales of individual and social" interest*, I must Ik? counted as Voting, "Aye!" 

Hnfen, B.C., 'Thi-'fon.stvtutional Status of- Marriage Kinship, and Sexual Priva- 
cy • Balancing the Indiyidufll and Social .Interests,* 'Michigan Iaiw Revuu. Vol. HI, 

*N<v a, V.m. • t # ' ' 

• IIuuhi' Select .Corwuitfee "on* Children, Youth ahd Families, fCS. Children utul 
.Their Families: Current Conditions and ihrvnt Trends U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 1 , I>?C. ^!uy, UWJ}. | » • ~ ' , 

Chairmqn M11.1.KR. Congressman Patterson. 

Mr. Patterson. I have no opening statement! 

Chairman Mili.kk. ■Cftngrfasman Fish. 

Mr. Fish. No statement, Thank you. « * 

Mr. Won 1 . No statement, 

Mr. Coats, No statement, Mr. Chairman.- 4 - 
..Chairman iyiiu^tt /Barbara. ' * * 

Mm. Vuc'anovjch. I simply would like to exprdstf a welcome, Mr. 
Chairman, to particularly two gentlemen fronrmy State, Nevada, 
Robert Praksti ol[ the Natiflnal Council of Juvenile and Family 
Court /Judges pf Keno.'I hope he is out there. He will be testifying 
on permanency planning. Ahd Bill' Furlong, who is the chief of 
child support Enforcement for the State Of Nevada from Carson 
City/who will be speaking on child support enforcement, 1 - 

Of course, these issues are of great importance to the children 
and. families oO Nevada and T arn sure to children and famiHes 
across the nation. And, I th&nk you very much for the ppportunity 
to welcome thepi. It is very nice tp behere. . 

Chairman Mijxkk. Thank you. * . 

The statements of members arid the statements requested^ by 
Congressman Marriott, without objection, will be placed, in 'the 
r record at this point. \* ' 

[The information follows:] 4 • 

Ol'KNINO StaTKMKNTOK IloN. BaKBAKA VlKiANOVKW, A HKI'KKSKNTATIVK IN 

Cunokkss From thu Statk ok Nkvada 
* * ♦ * 

Mr. Chairman, I am very oleased to be here today in Salt Lake City, in -the con- 
gressiuiml district of our distinguished colleague, Mr. Marriott, Uaiiking Minority 
Mpmher of thin first Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families. 
1 1 would also, like to take ttiis opportunity to express a warm welcome to- those who 
have traveled to testify before the Committee, and particularly to two gentlemen 
from my State of Nevada; Robert Praksti, J. D of the National Council of Juvenile 
and Family Court Judges of Hieno, Nevada, who will be testifying on "Permanency 
Planning, .and Bill Furlung, Chief of Support Enforcement fpr the State of Nevada, 
from Carson City, wlvoVill be speaking on Child Support Enforcement. These issues' 
are of gmft importance to the children and families of Nevada, and I urn sure to 
children and families all acroHH the Nation., ' 
In addition, I would like to thnnk-the Comrnittve, and especially Dr. .Kline ofVthe 
. Committee Stall, lor assisting Mr. Praksti, Mr. Furlong, and me in prepMring for 
this important regional hearitfg. 1 am mijre that the Committee, and all those in at- 
tendance, will benefit greatly from the thoughts, experiences, and expertise which is 
to 1m* shared. 

Mr. Chairtnan, 1 am, once again, pleased to be here Unlay and am looking forward 
to an informative and productive hearing. r 
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I'RhfMlKD Sl'A 1 KMKNT UK Hon OHHIN HATCH, A US. StiNATOH FkoM TIIK STATK OK 

Utah 

Three soars ago, Joan Meek, a Chicago colunmist, wrote "The Inst two decades 
have been hard un families. The I USDs arc expected to be even worHt 1 . And t hp state 
of t h«> lainily has solemnly and with plenty of government and foundation 
money become the subject of hnndwringing, rhetoric and resolution . . there is 
n.njv divorce, more single parent families*, less time for cliildren, less refuge in the 
lomiMur the young, the elderly, the unemployed and the lonely." 

In a recent (ialhip [h>I1 surveying the hierarchy of values in our American society, 
the ureal majority of individuals placed a "good family" life at the very top of their 
list It seems that, even with much current rhetoric to the contrary, most Anion* 
cans feel that they can realize the greatest happiness in the traditional homo with 
parents ami clnldren 

Certainly, this finding wives a clear message to those of us who are responshile for 
retleetmu the opinions and choices of American citizens. Our decisions must harmo- 
nize with values promoting a good family life. And, if we are honestly and conscien- 
tiously doing bur job. any law or decision that detracts is not justifiable. 

I atn pleaded Congressman .Marriott* as the ranking minority member of the 
llmise fit Kepresentatives Select Committee on Children, Family and Youth, has as- 
^ernbled a .wide array of witnesses to discuss federal, state, local ftlid private efforts 
in Utah and the Intermountain area promoting a full and supportive family life. I 
am happy to sup[>ort his efforts today. 

Too often in the past and present, we in Congress are too busy enacting laws that 
we loiK"t the adverse effects these proposals have on the family. By recent analysis, 
•ivei 1,001) programs affect the family, Wo need to reexamine these laws and regula- 
tion^ W;« need to rekindle family responsibility and individual autonomy iti each 
area ol social policy Our government should adopt no policy that would drive a 
wedge between husbands and wives or between parents and their children. 

The Somite Labor and Human Resources Committee, of which I am chairman, has 
been holding hearings on the impact federal laws have on the changing role of the 
American family Through these hearings I have learned that mMlionfl of families 
are (ailing into poverty and are growing more dependent on various public assist- 
ance programs In I0M, there were wejl over 10 million American families headed 
by women In 10 percent of these families, the female breadwinner was unemployed. 
01 the * I million women nationwide who had custody of their children, less than 
halt bed been awarded child support. And of those entitled to child support pay* 
monls. only 17 ;x*rcent received the full amount, an average of $40 per week. 
Twenty eitfht percent received .nothing More than . r >0 percent of the children in fam- 
ilies headed hv women are living at or below the poverty level, compared to only 8 
percent ol children in husband-wife families. In Utah, 00 percent of all recipients of 
leder.il income Iniiisfer payments were women, a figure which is probably indica- 
tive of the situation in most states. Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
•Ai'lH i is the most expensive federal entitlement program we have. It is appropri- 
ated it a level ol $0 :{ billion. Nearly 01 percent of the recipients of this federal pay- 
ment ire women. 

I have introduced a package of legislative measures I hope will reverse some of 
these trends My pro(>osals are designed as an investment in our nation's whole eco- 
manic Future Not only will these measure help more (wople off of dependence on 
entitlement programs, but these hylividuuls will also be contributing their talents 
and efforts into the workplace. I have currently introduced six legislative initiatives. 
I hev are the Dependent Care Resources and Referral Act; the Displaced Homemak- 
ei Opportunity Act; the Homemaker Volunteer Retirement Act; the Freedom of 
Workplace Act, the Research. Treatment awl Prevention of Substance Abuse 
Arnold Women Ait, and the Pro-Family Preservation and Demonstration Project 
At I 

Another important concern I have is the adoption of some children into perma- 
nent families In this great land.m land of prosperity and opportunity, tluise resides 
.in estimated 100,000 adaptable children. They are children legally free for adoption 
but who lemain in foster and institutionalized care. The majority of these children 
-in- children with special needs They are children with physical, emotional' and 
menial handicaps; I hey are children who have already reached school age; they are 
< hildien of varied races; and they are children with brothers and sisters. But they 
•ire children And as children they have a basic right as well as a fundamental need 
f.a the security and love found only in a permanent, caring home. Psychologists and 
-oi lolngisK tell us that the most basic human need is love, and second to that is 
set m it v 
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All children require the HecuritynYKMoye that yon and I do -this .same security 
and love that is iieceswirv lor every individual to develop into a healthy, happy, 
secure personality it in hoped that the time we s|K?nd here today hiKhlitfhtinK 
family issues, ^ul in particular adoption, will increase national awareness of the 
plight of these children. 

Finally. I want to share with my colleagues and fellow [Jtahns my commitment to 
parental involvement in the dispensing of prescription contracept! r/s, While the 
Kovnnment continues to spend millions of dollars providing contraceptives to teens 
without their parents' knowledge or consent, the problems related to adolescent 
sexual activity continues to get much worse. Too often in the past, service providers 
or government organizations have come between parents and their children on 
issues of personal significance. The agencies have laudable intentions but I feel that 
parents are the best source, of help, strength, and counsel that young people can re- 
ceive. ( love r n men t shoul^mot weaken thow ties, but rather should try to strength- 
en them. We in Utah should remain committed to our state law requiring parental 
consent prior to dispensing contraceptives. 

Again, let me thank Congressman Marriott for asking me to join him in these 
hearings today. I have worked with many of today's witnesses directly. In address- 
ing the often painful und lonely changes occurring in > >me of the lives of American 
families, we must not haphazardly rush forward with individual remedies that may 
be at cross purposes witn each other. Instead we must nil join a partnership; we 
must proceed in a unified determined way; armed with knowledge gained through 
these* committee hearings. 

Chairman. Miliar. I would like now to call the members of panel 
No, 1: Dr. Richard Krugmnn, Ms. Betty /Tatham, Dr. Joseph Terry 
Williams, Mr. Dan Mudonadc, Mr, David Berriel, and Mr, Frank 
Matheson. 

If you will come forward. Welcome to the committee, . 

One of the unfortunate tasks I have as the chairman of the conv 
mittee is to ask you, beseech you and beg you to keep your testimo- 
ny as short as you possibly can. We are already better than a half 
an hour beyond schedule, and we must be out of this room by 3:30. 

I would like to tell you that all of your statements will be placed 
in the record in their entirety and I would hope that you will try 
where possible to summarize. Perhaps those of you who are waiting 
to testify can go through your statement and highlight it so that 
we can allow time for questions, Thajyft the point at which you can 
respond to the concerns of the coulmittee and/or we can follow up 
on points that you mention. It is' hot to limit your ability, but it is 
to try to get greatest interplay. We are here to let us ask questions 
and to hear from you. 

And so, if you can highlight the central concerns of your testimo- 
ny, I think we will be able to respond to that and I think give u&j 
the greatest benefit of your presence here, 

We are going to try to adhere to a 5-minute rule except for the 
first witness, because the firsf witness was not exactly on notice as 
to this policy. The rest o^you can hurriedly try to highlight so that 
time remains for questions, Congressman Marriott. , 

Mr. Marriott. Before we get to the panel, we would like to ask 
Mike Stewart if he would come forward. He is representing the 
county commission, and he just has an opening statement, 

Mi. Stkwakt, Honorable chairman and representatives, thank 
you for holding your hearings here in Salt Lake City. As you recog- 
nize many from the intermountain area have come to give testimo- 
ny and *ve welcome them in this valley, It is a valley of 700,000 
people; 1 1 cities are here. 



A* you know, in Utah, as with most other counties, the adminis- 
trative rhM rirt of counties gives the service for State and Federal 
( iovernment , and we are pleased that you are sensil ive. 

I think, frankly, i\y 1 poll and know who sits hero, you are the 
bold souls who are trying to deal* with the fragile (lowers of the 
American fabric: family, youth Jind children, I think frankly we 
owe you a deep approciat uin for taking your time in recess to be 
here as a special committee and assess the needs. 

This morning as wo sat in breakfast together. I think we \vero all 
impressed as the piano was being tuned .clown in the hotel, that 
frankly that is the same role you are potTortning. You are tuning 
the piano, if you will, to make certain that the Federal program 
fits the local need and the local problem, 

So in your effort to tune that piano and to make sure they do fit 
and conform, we praise you for that and hope 1 that your Rearing 
will be a success. We appreciate the efforts made by all of you to be 
hero who M others would like to bofclsewhere, For this, we laud you 
and welcome you in this valley* oh behalf of many who were deliv- 
ering the services that you are guiding as you deliberate in Cojv 
\ ;ress. ' \ 



Thank you and welcome again, \ 
Chairman Miu.kk Thank you. ' 
Dr. Krugmam 

STATKMKST OK Pit. KM HARD KIU CMAN, AHHOUATK IMtOFKK- 
SOK OK I'KIHATUICK, CNIVKKKITY OK COLORADO SCHOOL OK 
MKDK INK, MKKCTOK. ( . IIKNKY KKMI'K NATIONAL CKNTKK 
KOlt . :K I'KKVKNTION AND TKKATMKNT OK ( 1111,0 AHUMK AM) 
NKOIiKCT 

Dr. Khucman. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
Kichard Krugman, associate professor* of pediatries at the Universi- 
ty of Colorado School of Medicine, and director of the C. Henry 
Kempe National Center for the Prevention and Treatment of Child 
Abase and Neglect. 

My purpose today is to share with you data that provides some 
evidence to link unemployment with parallel changes in the 
number of cases of physically abused children seen at our institu- 
tion in Denver. 

I would also oiler some observations' on these findings and some 



Our child protection tenjH at the University of Colorado Univer- 
sity Hospital has been in existence for 2fi years, begun by Df. C 
Henry Kempe and a psychiatrist colleague, Dr. Brandt Steele. The 
team lias boon a model for the development of hundreds of such 
teams in the United States and around the world. a 

Since VM\\ } the team has kept annual statistics on its caseload. 
From I through l!)7i{, W percent oi'tho nearly 250 cases seen in 
that decade were physical abuse ■ including fractures, Ityad inju- 
ries, subdural hematomas, burns, and bruises or neglect. 

Sexual abuse was rarely seen. Since 1 1074. and moat particularly 
since IMSO, the number of eases of sexual abuse seen by our team 
has increased dramatically, I believe that the dramatic increase in 
sexual abuse is primarily related to bettor recognition and report- 




recommendations for policy. 
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ingot' the problem Kstablishing a link between unemployment and 
sexual abuse in»the midst of the flood of now ropo a is not possi- 
ble. } <f 

The reporting of physical abuse, however, has bocome relatively 
stable. Although child protective service agencies in our • >"\ wit- 
ness fluctuations—sometimes noting short-term increase* » report- 
ing following a highly publicized child abuse case or media cam-, 
paign . tor the moat part, our social, educational, and medical insti- 
tutions, Are generally familiar with the need to report physical 
abuse and have been since 1!)70, We are not in the discovery i» 
of physical abuse, as we are with regard to the recognit> 
sexual abuse, 

Furthermore, the population our hospital serves also has been 
demographies I ly stable ffltat least the past lfi years. I think it is 
important for you to knowShat the data that we look at doesn't 
reflect great changes in population, It is really the same socioeco- 
nomic group. 

If someone can flip on the first slide, it is hard for an associate 
professor to have slides and turn out lights and do things like that. 

This slide shows the physical abuse cases that we have seen since 
l!M!f). The solid bars represent physical abuse and the total bar is 
all abuse. The dotted line represents changes in the unemployment 
rate in Colorado over time, 

I think you can see that there are two peaks, one in here from 
l!)7l to 11)77 and then a dip. and then a rise again to 198^r 

What I can tell you because I have analyzed 0 months of data for 
1!)S:{ is that 19K!i, our unemployment rate has-dropped to 7 percent 
and the number of cases of physical abuse on an annualized rate 
has also dropped to approximately KM) from 120, which was the 
highest level last year v So we have had a parallel drop this year as 
well. 

This is not going to show up very well, but basically it is a statis- 
tical representation that shows a correlation, with the significance 
of less than .1)051, of the relationship between unemployment and 
physical abuse, ^ 

We looked tit severe physical abuse because a question that could 
be raised is, does the increase that we see mean more reports of 
physical abuse? We have seen a parallel increase in severe physical 
abuse that is, burns, subdural hematomas in babies, and frac- 
tures— {it the same time, we saw the increase in unemployment, 1 
think what that shows us is that it is not better reporting, because 
in a system that has better reporting should see less, not more, 
severe physical abuse. Hotter reporting would firtd you cases earlier 
and you would not see the kinds of severe problems we saw. 

The last slide shows sexual abuse, which you can see did not 
exist in Colorado before ,1974 and has dramatically increased over 
the last ){ years. We have gone from 15 cases in 19H0 to HO cases in 
l!)Hl to HI eases in lOHU. So far this year, we have already seen 99 
cases as of the end of September and expect that while the unem- 
ployment rate drops this year, sexual abuse will continue to rise, 
showing that increased reporting effect that I showed you before. 

What should we conclude? I believe that as experts and nonex- 
perts in this field have said for yeafs, there is a, relationship be- 
tween unemployment and physical abuse of children. 
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Whether this occurs because of increased psychological stress 
and increased number of hours that the potentially abusive adult 
lias with the child or an inahility*to obtain/ 1 care, whether it is 
social services or any other kind of care, we really don't know from 
this data. 

There are* other factors that have been in the past linked to 
abuse? and neglect, such as alcoholism and substance 'abuse that 
also, I believe, show parallelism witlv unemployment problems, 

('ompjl* problems usually do not have simple solutions and, as 
previous studies in this area have concluded, definite causal rela- 
tionships are almost impossible, 

What recommendations would we make? It is clear that if this 
association holds, then, in weighing the cost benefits of programs 
that are designed to stimulate employment, the added posts to the 
society of the t refitment of abused children and tHeir families 
should be included in the analysis^both short, and long term. 

We must recognize, however, that unemployment does not cause 
child abuse. We looked at a sample of our cases and only 45) per- 
cent of the families that we dealt with over an 8-year period on a 
sniitpling basis were unemployed. Fifty-one percent of people who 
abused their children were in fact employed at the time. 

It is important , to the extent that unemployment is associated 
with an increase in canes, but let no one conclude that if there 
were no unemployment there would be no child abuse, Remember, 
only half of our abusers were unemployed. 

Further, efforts need to be made at the Federal, State, and local 
level to assemble the information, provide diagnostic and' treat- 
ment services to families and, above all, evaluate prevention* efforts 
if we are going to reduce the numbers of children physically, sexu- 
\ ally, and emotionally abused in our country. 

Sessions such as this one, the overall work of the Select Commit- 
tee on Children, Youth, and FamilieM, and many other public and 
private efforts are needed to focus on the important efforts on chil- 
dren and families. 

I appreciate the opportunity to present this information and will ^/ 
lit? pleased to answer questions that, you may have, 

Chairman Mimjm. Thank you very much, Dr. Krugman, 

prepared statement of Dr, Richard Krugman follows;) 

Pkki'amkii Siaikmknt ok Kichaud I) Khiusman. M I), Associate Phohkhsoh ok I'k 

MAf'KH-M, I » VIVKKSITY nK (oi.oUADO Si'llOOl, (IK Mk.DIcINK. DlKMTOlt, TIIK ( MkNUY 

Kkmi'k National Ckntku koii tiik Pkkvnntion and Thkatmknt ok C'hii.I) Ahosk 

AND N>.Ol.K< 1 

Mv purpose (o<|,iv in to shore with yon (intu that provide some evidence to link 
uncmplnvmonl variat ions with parallel changes in the number of cases of physical ly 
abused children seen at oar institution. I will ulna offer .some nbMervntinns of the 
sunnfkance of these findings ami recommendations for policy. 

flie Child Protection Team at University of Colorado University Hospital lias 
been in existence for 'Jo years. Henna by Dr, C Henry Kcinpe and Iuh psychiatrist 
ml league I)r llrnndt Steele, this inultiilisciplinary team has been a model fur the 
development of hundreds of such teams in the United States and around tin world. 
Smce |!»t;|, the team has kept annual statistics on its case load. f'Yom MMM through 
IDV.l, o*»; ol the nearly iiod cases seen in that decade were physical abuse (including 
fractures head inpmes, sulKlural hemnlontas, hums and bruises or neglect). Sexual 
.those w;h rart-lv *eon Since \ { tf\, and most" particularly sime MM), the number of 
cases id sexual abuse neen by our te an lias increased drntnntieuHy la In 11W0, W 
in I'M "I in Ilis-J. !i| m Hie first nine months of \UK\— nn nnnual rate of I'JI. I 
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believe ihat the dramatic increase in sexual abuse is primarily related to hotter rec- 
ognition and reporting of the problem Kstnhlishing a link between unemployment 
and sexual abuse tn the midsl of the Hood of new reports in not possible. 

The reporting of physical abuse, however, lias become relatively stable. Although 
child protective service agencies in our area' witness fluctuations ■• sometimes noting 
ihort term increases in reporting following a highly publicized child abuse case or 
media campaign fur the most part, our social, educational and medical institutions 
are generally familiar with the need to report physicaNabuse and Jinve been since 
MM) We are not iti the "discovery" phase of physical abuse, as we are v*ith regard 
to the recognition of sexual abuse 

Furthermore, the |>opulation our hospital serves also has been dcmographicnlly 
stable lor at least the past la years. Our clientele is primarily low incame with one- 
, third of our parents being on Medicaid, one-third classified as "medically indigent" 
and one-third full pay that is, an income of at least $r» t D0D for a fnmilv'of four. So, 
although we haw great mobility in the individuals seen at (Kir hospital, there has 
been relatively little change in the socioeconomic status of the families who have 
come to iin fur can 1 over the past IT) years. 

What have we found'' The first fi^urv depicis the cases of physical abuse (solid 
ban as a prormrtion of all abuse and neglect cases seen by our team since l!MJ|, The 
annual unemployment rate fur Colorado is represented hy the broken line. Notice 
that there are two peaks and one valley. Preliminary lOH.'l'datn gives the impression 
o| another drop \i\ both physical abuse and unemployment. Fitfurv ! shows that the 
correlation between unemployment rate and the Slumber of physical abuse cases 
seen is significant at a level of .1)02 ir* M ). I have also analyzed nine months of data 
trom IOm.'I, niwi can tell >ou that the tothl number of cases' we have seen so far will 
• he close ru \WK\ projected vs. lust year), but physical abuse is projected to 
fall tn 00 Xhe average unemployment rate tor the past nine months is 7.1 r l. If we 
iih hide these data, the correlation is significant at a .001 level. ' 

FiRUtv I depicts flu" experience with severe physical abuse (fractures, burns, and 
subdural hematomas' It parallels that with all reported physical abuse. 'This sup- 
poits the assumption t|iat the increase in cases is not from better reporting since 
one would expect fewer severe injunes with better recognition, not more. Further, 
not shownMiore bu| at our peak unemployment last year, we had four deaths, three 
in unemployed homos No deaths vet this year. Neither were there any in 107!) and 
IOsii We haH one death in M»s|. V ' 

Fmutr f depicts the sexual abuse data. The \WK\ total (not shownralready exceeds 
the I ONI liguri\ulter W months (01) projected to This steady rise in cases prob- 
ably reflects the increase in public and professional awareness of the problem. 

I'inally, we looked at all our records over the past years, and reviewed a random 
sample oi :{u cases from each of four years* 1070 7S Hi). -Hi to see what proportion of 
our children were craning from homes where unemployment was a factor. Forty- 
nine peicent of this sample were unemployed families. This percentage was stable 
in each sampled year 

What should we conclude*' We believe, as experts and non experts in the field 
have sud for years, that then* is a relationship between unemployment and physi- 
cal abuse of children Whether this occurs because of increased psychological stress, 
an increased number of hours an individual who is a potentially abusive adult has 
with a child, or inability to obtain care, we do not know. There arc 1 other factors, 
sni h a- alcoholism and substance abuse, that are also associated with both child 
abuse and unemployment Complex problems usually do not have simple solutions, 
and as pievmus studies in (Ins area have concluded, definite causal relationships are 
almost unpens), le. 

What recommendations would we make? It is clear that if this association holds, 
' heu tn weighing the cost benefits of programs designed to stimulate employment, 
tin- added costs to society of the treatment of abused children and their families 
-hoiiM he included in (lie analysis, both short and long term. We must recognize, 
however. I hat unemployment ( joos n iuse child abuse. It is important to the 
• ■ x • • ■ i • I thill it is associated vvrth an increase in" cases, but let no one conclude that if 
there weie no unemployment, there would be no child abuse. Remember that only 
halt nl our abusers were unemployed 

Futther efforts must be made at the federal, state and local levels to assemble the 
info? m.ition, piovule diagnostic and treatment services tn families, and above all, 
evaluate prevention efforts if we me going to reduce the numbers of children phys 
I'-allv. scxualk. and emotionally abused in our country Sessions such as this, the 
wot Is ot the Select Committee on Children. Youth anil Families, and many other 
public and pnvati efforts an* needed to focus on the important problems of children 
ami lamihc'4 I appreciate the opportunity to have presented this informatioi and 
would be ple.i,.ed to answer (jUestions at the appropriate time. 
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PHYSICAL ABUSE VS. UNEMPLOYMENT RATE ANALYSIS 
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Chairman Mh.i.kr. Now we will hear from Betty Tatham, execu- 
tive director of the YWCA in Salt Lake Cit^. 

HTATKMKNT W HKTTY WHAM, KXKCUT1VE DlKKCTOi:, YWCA, 
SALT LAKK CITY, UTAH 

Ms. Tatham, Thank you very much, Mi. Chairman, 
, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am honored/ to 
have the opportunity to address your select committee on the topic 
of spouse abutfe in Utah. In 197ti, I was instrumental in opening 
the first shelter for battered wojnen at. the YWCA of Salt Lake 
City with a demonstration grant froth th^, United Way and with 
full support fronj the YWCA board of directors. 

In early 11)77, this became the first shelter in c "ountry to be 
fully funded by a State through funds appiopriated by the legisla- 
ture to the Division of Family Services. Due to an ever-expanding 
census, it became necessary to secure ongoing United Way support 
and additional funding sources. . 

Since 1976, four additional shelters nave been opened in our 
State 1 : In Ogdon at the YWCA, in Price, Provo and Vernal. In 1983 
alone, these five shelters will have served as a refuge to close to 
!M>0(> women and children— 2,000 from Salt Lake City alone. 

The Utah Department of Social Services spends about $419,000 
on these residential* service^ per year plus providing counseling 
through local offices. Services to child and spouse abuse victims 
have recti ved excellent support from Governor Scott M. Matneson 
(D), and the legislature, which is mainly Republican, we're very bi- 
partisan here, and the division of family services, all major church- 
es, law enforcement agencies, civic organizations, the press, and the 
public at large. 

Just two examples of unusual service projects are: One/ the 
Zontu International Club had a boutique built at the YWCA and 
they and other groups stock .it With free used clothing for our 
"Womqn. in Jeopardy and their children, because they often come 
without even a toothbrush and need these items, 

Two, the Utah PBL and FBL— future business leaders of Amer- 
ica—chapters of college and high school students have chosen the 
'prevention of family violence and the dissemination of informa- 
tion about services to victims" as their annual service project for 

The types of injuries that have brought abused wives to our shel- 
ters have included gun and knife wounds, broken bones, contu- 
sions, lacerations, internal injuries, et cetera; the pain and terrgr 
that has forced these women to flee their homes are unimaginable, 
but let me mention a few examples from Salt Lake City, 
4 One woman had her jaw broken three times and, will have to 
consume all food with a straw for the rest of her life, while another 
woman lost an eye when her husband beat her about the head with 
the highluy) of her' shoe. A woman whose husband wounded her 
head into the faucet handles in the bathtub had an aneurysm re- 
quiring 5 hours of brain surgery; this resulted in years of physical 
therapy and some permanent handicaps. 

A woman in her Hth month of pregnancy was stabbed in the ab- 
domen; miraculously, she and the baby both lived. A few of*the 
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women have been left for dead, and two were killed by their hus- % 
bands. One of them was on her way into our shelter with her two 
preschoolers and the other one had already left our shelter with 
, her son. Both women were shot and oue of the Tiusbands is now in 
prison, while the ottfer one kiMed himself also. . 

We had. an abusive»husband with a loaded gun disarmed in our 
. lobby; he had come to kill his wife. There are other types of abuse 
that leave less gruesome physical marks, but are debilitating just 
the same, such as: Being locked in a closet all day, being starved, 
seeing your children abused, et cetera, 

One husband who abused his wife also used to shake their (>- 
w.eek old baby until her head bounced around like a ball. You can 
imagine the brain damage that wduld do to a child. Her H-year-old 
brother had an ulcer. Five girls, ages l\ to 11,, who came to our shel- 
ter with their abused mother, had all been sexually abused by the 
father, ' ' < \ ' • 1 * 

Many people would rather not think about these ghastly reali- 
ties, but *ve must think and w* must do* what we can to stop family 
violence. 

The September .">, Time magazine article, "Wife Beating: • 
Thti Silent Crime" tells us: 

Nearly i'» million wives will be abused by their husbands 4n nny one year. Some 
2.IHH) to 1,000 women are benten to death annually. The nations police spend one- 
third of their time responding to domestic violence calls. Hattory is the single major 
'. t'JiiiM* of injury to women, more significant than auto accidents, rapes and muggings. 

The article goes on to state that what is new ia the fact that wife 
heating is no longer widely accepted as private and inevitable. 
While this change* in attitude is not yet universal, it is rapidly 
growing; and if we are not to raise yet another generation of 
spouse abusers, wtr ijeed to see to it that .children do not grow up in 
homes where they experience violence or learn from violent role 
models. Spouse and child abuse often occur in the same families 
and sexual child abuse is also far more prevalent in these homes. 

All children are traumatized by living in a violent home, We 
have seen children with normal intelligence who act as if they 
were retarded, have learning difficulties in school, have eating ahd 
sleeping problems, exhibit speech difficulties, are overactive, act 
out, are withdrawn or depressed, e^ cetera. 

We have seen Home 2-year*olds whofiave displayed signs of "situ- 
ational" autism adopting those behaviors as a result of the pain, 
fear and chaos that have filled theft 1 -young lives, and a number of 
our children have had ulcers and other high-stress diseases as welU 
as the "failure to thrive syndrome/' which, if untreated, can lead 
to retardation.. 

Studies have proven that children who witness or experience 
abuse are far more likely to become abusive adults. Four out of five 
people in prison tell jjs they were abused as children. Violence 
breeds violence. 

Dr. Donald K. Kline of the Utah Association of Counsel for Chil- 
dren prepared an excellent paper for our State legislature in July 
\\)X'J, in which he listed some of thfe high financial Costs to society 
that are the result (Vf abuse and neglect, 

To quote Dr. Kline 1 : 
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Abused and neglect**! children are ten times more likely to be placed in special 
education cUtssfH and institutions than non-abused children and that cost can be as 
much as Ihrre (o lour time* Kr<»ut«r than the cost of education in the regular class- 
room . . if a child is severely multiple handicapped and institutionalized as a result 
of abuse, the cost is about422,!KM) per year or $1,0:14,775 if a 45-year life span is 
assumed. , 

the coat of not addressing family violence is exdrliitant. 

Why women 'remain Iff abusive* relationships is a frequently 
asked question. The most common reasons are: lack of confidence 
and self-esteem; economic reasons anc* fear of the unknown; mini- 
mal dr rv> job skills; staying "for the children's sake' 1 and not real- 

• iaing how harmful it is for children to live in a violent home; emo- 
tional attachment to the husband; hope that the violence will stop 
and "things will get better." 

Most of the women we see in our shelter have been brought up 
to assume the traditional role of wtfe and mother and have doubts 
about their ability W make it on their own,, A little over 50 percent 
of the women who enter our shelter for the first time go back home 
again. Some are able to convince their husbands to enter counsel- 
ing and the family ifc reunited and becomes violence free. Others 
find that the violence resumes despite his promises. k 

Utah law allows a total of 30 days of shelter for each abuse 
victim per year. Those women who do not o^i to go hqme must be 
helped to find a job, housing, and learn how to become self-suffi- 
cient. Suggesting that the husband be removed from the home can 
be helpful in a few cases, but the majority of women need access to 
shelters where they can* receive support, have time to evaluate 
their options, and feel safe. 

Shelters also provide some child care so that wonifn can go to 
community agencies for legal and other services, find employment 
and child care, et cetera. Most of all, shelters are needed because 
they provide a place of refuge and safety. Otherwise, the only way 

• to guarantee that the husband will Tiot hurt her is to have him in 
jail, and that does not last long and is very expensive. 

In 1078. our State legislature established th**ftah Domestic Vio- 
lence Council, which' I have chaired for the past 2jyears. It is an 
advisory body to the 1 Utah Family Services Board and consists of 
professionals with expertise in domestic violence matters from law 
enforcement, social service and other agencies. 

Wo meet monthly* and have sponsored Conferences and* work- 
shops, printed a brochure on statewide spouse abuse service*, re- 
viewed standards for shelters, supported funding requests, .and 
helped prepare and lobbied for the Spouse Abuse Act, passed in 
1!)7!), and th<' spouse abuse amendments and Spouse Abuse Proce- 
dures Act, passed in HMW. »'.,... 

We are indeed fortunate in Utah that families and children are a 
high priority and that various services have been established, but 
more are desperately needed, especially in.the more rural areas of 
our State, on military bases, and Indian reservations. 

I, therefore, beseech you and your colleagues in Congress to 
lobby- and vote for H.B. li)04, the family violence prevention serv- 
ices hill, which would authorize approximately $15 million, for 
fiscal year HIH4. $20 million for fiscal year 1985, and $W million for 
fiscal year l^Sd. 
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* These* fund* are badly needed and so is a national coordinating' 
effort. The funds authorized by ,11.1). NMM would be only a small 
\fTaction of tjie billions of dollars wo Will spend on mental health 
services, institutional ct^re, prisons and, other ser vices for the vic- 
tims of family violence who are also likely to- become the next tfcn* 
eration of abusers. . * « > 

To sum up: We pride ourselves on being a country that cherishes 
and 'protects individual human freedom—that must include free- 
dom "from violence, for all of gur eitizerts. 

Mr. Chairman, I have two additional addenda tor my testimony 
from Colorado and' Arizona which have arrived. They are in writ- 
ten form pnd I woulcj like to submit them as part of the evidence- 
rts well as a policy statement from the Canadian Association' of 
Social Workers which gives Jheir statement on domestic violence. ■ 

Chairman Mim,kk. Thank you 'so much-, and we will make those 
part of the file of this hearing. ^ • ' 

\ Prepared state of Hetty Tatham follows:] * 

* * ,» * 'ti 

, l'RH+«AiiJttl) ST\TKMKNT OK HK'ITY TATHAM. KXKI'U.tlVK DiKKCTOH, YWl'Ai Sat T Imkk 
J'm A^b-(!l4AtKt'KKSON OK THK UTAH l)ONfkSTU* VlO^.KNCK'' CoiiNCIL. SALT LAKK* 

^ .City. Utah ' . , ,. i . " ' ■ . • . \ t > 

• Mr Chairman and member?* of the Committee, 1 dm honored' to have the grftiurtu* 
urt7 to iif}(lrpss'\v<Mi!' S^lrft Committee on the topic" of spo**e -abase* in UtahTin Hrffi 
I was; instrumental in n|H»rti'nK tfu/ first ^belter f'oi: battered women fii the YVVt'A oC 
S^ltViiike City with^ demons rut joiVgrnnt (Void the nnited'jWifV fittd with - full sup . 
port Froni the YW(>\ Board of Director*. Iri curly H^this. bk'aiiie\thc first, .shelter 
in our rouritry to* U* fully funded by a 8tuUvi^hroujf:h fund* appropriated by'tbe Jjetf- 
iHluture to the division of family .Sttrvicus'i Hue to.ari ".'•very foipundiiiH census it 
becjuV'f necessary to .secure on going' United Way support and additional fundiug. 
sources/Since 107f> four additional shelters hnvebeort opened in o,ur\ staff: In Ogden 
at the* YWCA. 'ire Price. Provo' orid Vernal. In ! Mi atone these five shelters will 
have nerved iis n refuse to (dose to. JUiOn women and children— 2.0(H) from Halt 1,akc 
*'ity ajone .The t/tah Department of Social .Services Kpentis about $410,000 on these 
.resident in) serving p^r year plus providing counseling tr^roiMh local gf flees. Services 
to 'child and spouse ribttee victims have received excellent. support from: Governor 
Scott \1 Mntho'sor '])) and the legislature which is mainly Republican, the Division 
of KainilJ' SiVv* .It; major churches, law enforcement agencivs, civic orgnnizn- 
lions, the .pro* the public at large. Just two examples of unusual service 

projects are: U . ,nto Ifiternatiwtuil Club Jiad a boutique built at the YWCA and 
they and other -fc.. .u.>s .stock it with free used clothing mr our "Women in Jeopardy" 
.1 nu their children,. '2i the' Utah" HBL and FLIL (Future Business leaders ol*An)erica) 
diopters of college and high school HttHleiils have chosen the "Prevention of Family 
Violeii- mid the hisscmlntition of Information about Services to Victims" oft tb^if 
animal service project for \W& N4. 

The typos ol\injuiies that have brought 'abused wives to our shelters 'have includ- 
ed wm and knife wounds, broken bones, contusions, lacerations, internal injuries, 
etc.; the pain and terrify that has forced thtfse women* to flee their homes are ure 
imaginable, but let me montmp a few. vXampleH from Sajt kike City: Or/e woman 
had her jaw broken three times and will Jfcivu to consume an food with a straw for 
the rest of her life, while another vynnnn lost an eye when hfcr husband beat her 
about the head with .the, high heed of her shoe. 'A woman whose husband pounded 
her head into the faucet handles in the bathtub had an aneurysm requiring five 
hoars of hrijin surgery, Xhm resulted in years of physical therapy nYid some |jermn* 
nent handicaps. A woman in her eighth month of pregnancy f wns stabbed in the ab- 
domen, miraculously, she and the baby both livedo A few f the women hove been 
lell for dead and two were killed by their husband; one of them was on her way 
into our shelter with ht»r two pre-schoolers and the other one had alreadv left our 
shelter with her soa. Both women were shot and one of the husband* is now' iif 
prison, while the other one killed himself also. We had nn abusive husband with a 
loaded gun disarmed in our lobby, he had come to kill his wife. There are other 
tvpes of abuse' that leave ^ess gruesome physical marks, but nre debilitating 'j^st the 
same, such as being locked in a closet all day. being starved, seeing your ehildjpen 
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abused, etc One hifthand who abused his wife also used to shake their six-week old 
baby until her head bounced around like a hall; her three-year old brother had an 
ulcer! Five girls, ages three to eleven, who came to our shelter with their abused 
mother had all been sexually abused by ihi* father. 

Many people would rather not think about these ghastly realities but we must 
think and we must do what we can to stop family violence! The September f», 1983 
Time magazine article, "Wife Beating: The Silent Crime" tells us; "Neupty 0 million 
wives will be abused by their husbands in any one year. Some 2,000 to 4,000 women 
are beaten to death arnually The nation's police spend one-third of their time re* 
sponding to domestic violence calls. Battery is the single major cause of injury to 
women, more significant than auto accidents, rape* and muggings," The article goes 
on to state that what is new Is the fact that wife beating is no longer widely accept- 
ed as private and inevitable. While this change in attitude is not yet universal, it is 
rapidly growing and if we are not to raise yet another generation of spouse abusers, 
we need to see to it that children do not grow up in homes where they experience 
violence or lourn'froin violent role models. Spouse and child abuse often occur in the 
same families and sexual child abuse is also far more prevalent in these homes. All 
children are traumatized by living in a violent home. We have seen children with 
normal intelligence who act as if they were retarded, have learning difficulties in 
school, have eating and sleeping problems, exhibit speech difficulties, are overactive, 
act out. are withdrawn or depressed, etc. We have seen some two-year olds who 
have displayed signs of "situational" autism adopting those behaviors as a result of 
the pain, fear and chaos that have filled their young lives, and u number of our 
children have had ulcers and other higlj, stress diseases as well as the "failure to 
thrive syndrome" which If untreated can lead to retrffdation. 

Studies have pnwen that children who witness or experience abuse are far more 
likely to become abusive adults. Four out of five people in prison tell us they were 
abused as children. Violence breeds violence! Dr, Donald F. Kline of the Utah Asso- 
ciation of Counsel for Children prepured un excellent paper for our State Legisla- 
ture in July \Wd in which he listed some of the high financial costs to society that 
are the result of abuse and neglect. To quote Dr. Kline: "Abused and neglected chil- 
dren are ten times more likely to be placed in special education classes and institu-v 
turns than non-abused children and that cost can be as much as II to 4 times greater J 
than the cost of education in the regular classsroom. . . if a child is severely mul- 
tiple handicapped and institutionalized ns a result of abuse, the cost is about $22,900 
per year or ? 1,0114,770 if a 4a year life span is assumed. . . ," The cost of not ad- 
dressing family violence is exorbitant! 

Why women remain in abusive relationships, is a frequently asked question, The 
most common reasons are: (1> lack of confidence and self esteem; (2) economic reu- 
sons and fear of the unknown; (Ml minimal or no job skills; (4) staying "for the chil- 
dren's sake" 'and not realizing how harmful it is for children to live in a violent 
home; i."t) emotional attachment to the. husband; (0) hope that the violence will stop 
and "things will get better." Most of the women we see in our shelter have been 
brought up to assume the traditional role of wife and mother and have doubts about 
their ability to make it on their own. A little over fK)% of the women who enter'our 
shelter for the first time go back home again. Some are able to convince their hus* 
bands to enter counseling and the family is reunited and becomes violence free, 
Others find thai the violence resumes despite* his promises and they are more likelv 
to opt for a separation the second or third time they have entered a shelter. Utah 
law allows a total of !|0 days of shelter for each abuse victim per year. Those women 
who do not opt to go home must be helped to find a job, housing, and learn how to 
become self-sufficient. Suggesting that the husband be removed from the home can 
be helpful in a few cases, but the majority of women need access to shelters where 
they can receive support, have tinm to evaluate their options, and feel safe. Shelters 
also provide some child care so thai women can go to community agencies for legul 
and other services, find employment and child care, tte. Most of all, shelters are 
needed because they provide u place of refuge and safety. Otherwise, the only way 
to guarantee that the husband will not hurt her is to have him in jail and that does 
not last long and is very expensive. 

In I07H our -State legislature established the Utah Domestic Violence Council 
which I have chaired for the past two years. It is an advisory body to the Utah 
Kannly Services Board and consists of professionals with expertise in domestic vio- 
lence matters from law enforcement, social service and other agencies. We meet 
monthly and have sponsored conferences and woikshops, printed a brochure on 
statewide spouse abuse services, reviewed standards for shelters, supported funding 
request*, and helped prepare and lobbied for the Spouse Abuse Act (1070) and the 
Spouse Abuse Amendments and Spouse Abuse Procedures Act 
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We ere indeed fortunate in Utah that families and children are a high priority 
,*ud Unit various services have been established, but more desperatcdy needed, espe- 
cially in the more rural areas of our state, on military buses, and Indian Reserva- 
tionH. I therefore Iteseech vnu and your colleagues in Congress to lobby for H,B 
I!MM, the Fain 'v Violence Prevention Services Ha IJ which would authorize approxi 
mutely K> million dollars for fiscal year KM, 20 million for fiscal year IMa, an- 1 <i) 
million for fiscal year VMl These funds are badly needed and so is a national 
ordtnating effort. The fundH authorized by H.B. 1!HM would be only a small fraction 
of the billions of dollars we will spend on mental health services, institutional care, 
prisons and other services for the victims of family violence who are also likely to 
become the next generation of abuses. To sum up: we pride ourselves on, being a 
country that cherished and protects individual human freedom— that must include 
freedom from violence for all of our citizens! 

Chair man Millkk. Thank you, Ms. Tatham. I also want to say 
that we will include a statement by Dr, Palmer to be inserted prior 
to the beginning of this testimony, He was nice enough to submit 
it, recognizing our time problem, 



[Prepared statement of William M, Palmer, M.D., RA.A.P. fol- 
lows:) / 



I appreciate the op|>ortunity to submit(this material for your consideration. Con- 
gressman Marriott has asked that I provi le information concerning the activities of 
our Child Abuse_uii(l Neglect Team in the State of U,tah. I have also been requested 
to tell you how our child protection team effort has involved community support 
resources and how we hove been able to filid nonfederal funding for our programs, I 
will also make a tew comments concerning the proposed legislation to reauthorize 
the funding for the child abuse prevention and treatment programs for H)Htf-H4. 

I would like to tell you how our team/began so that you might have an under- 
standing of how we function, We, as welltU other child protection interests in the 
State of Utah, are an outgrowth of the tOTTOrdvernor'H Task Force on Child Abuse 
and Neglect which culminated in the Governor's Committee on Child Abuse and Ne- 
glect. The Committee was composed of a broad representation from groups con- 
cerned with the welfare of children and families in Utah. The Committee included 
representation from various school districts, colleges of education and special educa- 
tion from universities and colleges in Utah (Nursing, Psychology, and Social Work 
and College of Medicinel The Committee also included representation from mental 
health districts, hospitals, consumer affairs offices, police agencies, juvenile courts 
and detention centers, the Junior League of Salt Lake and Ogden, L.D.S. (Mormon) 
Church's Social Services, Catholic Charities, Hill Air Force Base, the Children's 
Center (special treatment programs for preschool children who have s^ificant 
emotional illness), and a broad representation from the State division ■( nily 
Services. In other words, our team began with broad based community <», ,ta^ 
rion and with a state wide dialogue. The communication which was e&U'dinh , t in 
1!)7 1 7.~>, bus been the basis for continued acceptance by the community of ou. Jhild 
Protection Team. As I will explain Jater. it may also partially explain the "high in- 
cidence" f)f reported child abuso^and neglect in Utah as noted in the National 
('enter for Child Abuse and Neglect's yearly state statistical analysis. 

The Utah statistics concerning^ hifd abuse and neglect show that in \[)H2 t d,.%0 
eases of suspected child abuse and*neglect were reported to the Division of Family 
Services or, ns an alternative, an appropriate law enforcement agency, Of the ti,Uf>0 
reports. J..T7!> were substantiated as being valid instances of child abuse or neglect, 
In looking at those statistics, it is interesting to note that fiM% of the referrals origi- 
nated from the medical system, including 2,1% from physicians, 11% from hospitals, 
Oli'-J from medical clinics, and i)M% from nurses, Schools originated \Wt> of the re- 
ferrals. The highest percentages of referrals came from neighbors— 22%, relatives-— 
17'?, law enforcement agencies and courts— and friends— \)H%, These fig- 

ures do not add up to KM), hut I have only Cited some of those which might be of 
(Mwsible interest to the Committee, In rny own experience, I have seen 1HM children 
at Primary Children's Medical Center over the past I ft months who have been, al- 
legedly, sexually abused. In addition, during 1982, another 108 children who were 
physically abused or neglected were seen, and another 52 children were evaluated 
tor possible aggravated sexual abuse (rape). Similarly, the University Medical 
Center component of our Child Protection Team evaluated roughly the same 
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number of patients for less severe physical abuse and lor neglect. Between the two 
hospital based tennis, we saw approximately 500 children for mediad evaluation, in 
IMl. there were thirteej^denthH related to child abuse and neglect, and in 1982, 
there were eleven deaths. Approximately 7f>% of the deaths from child abuse oc« 
curred in children who were living in a •"fondly" netting which* included a live in 
boyfriend of the mother. Four children who died where also sexually u bused. Be- 
cause Primary Children s Medical jUenter is a regional pediatric trauma center 
which receives many head injuries" and since head injury is the leading cause of 
death secondary to abuse (by far), I saw many of those children who died incident to 
their abuse at Primary Children's, 

As mentioned, our Child Protection team is an outgrowth of the H)74-7n Gover- 
nor's Task Force on Child Abuse and Neglect and the* then existing Child Protection 
Team at the University of Utah Medical Center, The director or coordinator of our 
Team is Mrs. Pat Rothermich, who is a full time employee of the State of Utah's 
Division f Family Services. There are two arms of our Team; one is based at the 
University Medical Center and the other Is at Primary Children's Medical Center. 
The University Team includes a pediatrician, Dr. Thomas Metcalf who is.also'the 
overall Medical Director of the Child Protection Team; a child psychiatrist, Dr. 
Claudia Nerenson, and an M.S.W. social worker, Nancy Lang. The arm of our team 
at Primary Children's includes a pediatrician (myself), Dr. Thomas Hnlyerson, a 
psychiatrist, and Thorn Harrison, C.C.S.W., who has expertise in sexual abuse. In 
addition, there are narticipants from the Salt Lake County Prosecutor's Offices, the 
Salt I^ke County Juvenile Court, the Circuit and District Courts, members of the 
Salt Lake County Sheriffs IX'partment and the Salt Lake City Police Department. 
Various other community social workers, law enforcement professionals and judicial 
and legal professionals reguhudy participate w«tn us. 

The responsibilities given to our Child Prot.otion Teanp are as a result of the Gov- 
ernor's Task Force and are generally as follows: 

1. Since our team processed over f>00 children in 10H2 who were alleged to have 
\m*\\ abused, we are a svorking team w 1 oue responsibilities include diagnosis, treat- 
ment and prevention of child abuse ar neglect as well as to provide consultation 
with other professionals. ' 

2. We were established as a demonst. ition team; and therefore, we have traveled 
throughout the State of Utah as a team to teach and provide organizational help to 
others as they establish child abuse and neglect programs utilizing professionals and 
volunteers in their area. In this past year thus far, we have traveled to Price, 
Vernal. Cedar City and will soon be going to Moab for workshops on child abuse and 
neglect activities, 

II. Many individuals on the team have talked extensively to various professional 
and lay groups throughout Utah. Idaho. Wyoming and into the Four Corner's area 
of Utah, Arizona. New Mexico and Colorado. We have presented to medical staffs, 
State ITA conventions as well as local PTA programs! paramedics, emergency medi- 
cal technicians, the Junior League, the Literary Club, tne League of Women Voters, 
the Catholic Women's Organization, various LI3S Church groups as well as to other 
church denomination groups, and have had the opportunity to speak for many high 
school classes in child psychology and child development. We participate at tne 
graduate level for the Schools of Psychology and Social Work surrounding child 
abuse and neglect. We also provide bi-yearly sessions for the Utah State Police 
Academy on issues of child abuse and neglect. 

I. It is important to note that all of the members of our team (including the 
county prosecutors, the social workers, psychiatrists, and pediatricians) have regular 
dialogue with medical students, family practice and pediatric residents from the Col- 
lege of Medicine, rind with the nursing and the social work students from Utah 
State University, the University of Utah, Weber State University and the Rrigham 
Young University In the case of the pediatricians, the psychiatrists and the social t 
workers of the team, we have daily dialogue with family practice and pediatric resi- 
dents dnd the medical students. This i& importunt to note because approximately 70 
net-cent of the pediatricians who leave tjie University of Utah School of Medicine/ 
Primary Children's Medical Center Pediatric Residency Program enter private prac- 
tice in the Intennountain area, Similarly, about SO percent of the family practice 
residents enter private practice it) the Intermountaln area. This allows us continued 
dialogue with the physicians in practice and also gives them access to the team and 
makes it easier for uh to provide consultation and case management information. 

a We have been 'charged to help other areas in the State establish child protec* 
tion teams: and there are now ongoing teams in Ogden, Provo, and others beginning 
in the Salt Lake Valley. In terms of community and Stute wide acceptance, it is 
important to note that all of the members of out team have remained the same as 
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when we were established in li)7f>. It is also important to note t hat with tin* excep* 
lion of oar State Division of Family Services coordinator, all of us luive other full 
t line res|ionsihilities at our various medical centers. 
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The State of Utah has the nixth highest incidence of child abuw^per 1000 children 
of any "f,the States -Why? 

1 Our team coordinator, as noted provously, is a full time employee of the State 
of Utah and js, he resell, a child protection worker, This gives us considerable credi- 
bility within the system as far as the field workers in child protective services are 
concerned; allows continued dialogue and communication; and a 1 lows acceptance of 
our team by other professionals and similarly allows the (earn tb gain entrance into 
thtyjtystem throughout the State, In other words, there is ongoing bi-directional 
communication and interaction which footers activity and child protection report- 
ing g 

\l There is no pseudo-territorinlisni or false delusions of grandeur. We are all 
hard working individuals committed to the welfare of children and are on a first 
name basis. This lack of formality provides our team with acceptance by other child 
protection workers and increases the likelihood of referral both within and without 

the system. 

'\. Finally, all of us are committed child and family advocates. We have worked 
together lor a long time and still enjoy each other's respect and have come to appro* 
chile the particular strength that each of us possess as well as the different but 
equally necessary contribution each of us makes. We also have full knowledge and 
understanding of the system within our State, both it's strengths, and it's weakness- 
es. S 

I By virtue ol on;* team's interaction with law enforcement aiid the judicial com- 
|H>nent of our state child protection network, we have developed credibility as 
ex|M»rt witnesses in the court; and therefore, we spend a considerable amount of 
time in court testifying for and on behalf of children. 

a. All of the above, combined with a broad child protection law, the State's demo- 
graphic and geographic population characteristics, and an inherently high value 
placed upon children in the State* of Utah, create a greater likelihood that lapected 
child abuse and neglect will be reported to a responsive system. However, it is really 
immaterial whether Utah has the highest or the lowest reported incidence of chilp 
abuse and neglect, we have more than enough child abuse and neglect in our State 
to keep all who are child advocates more than overly busy, 

The participation by community support agencies and organizations in the child 
protection effort was assured by their involvement in the initial task force approach 
which was taken by the Governor's Committee on Child Abuse and Neglect as they 
tackled the problem of child abuse and neglect in the State of Utah. There were 
many groups who worked with the Crnld Abuse and Neglect Team in creating the 
child protection network in the State of Utah. The original community agencies 
have been instrumental in creating new programs in addition to their original fond 
continued! support and resource provision for the Governor's Task Force activity. 
For example lay theranv ■♦roups who have been created/through the Division of 
Family Services, The YW(Y has initiated a Women in Jeopardy Program (dealing 
with spouse abuse and not infrequently associated, chiM abuse), and their Teen 
Mom program. The Family Support Centers ure heavily used by our team as a re- 
ferral source in the community, They offer parents, or others who recognize that 
potential abuse could occur within a family, the opportunity to leave the children at 
risk at one of the centers; or in fact, the potential abuser may also stay there for up 
to 7'J hours, without any charge. While at, the centers, there are volunteer thera- 
pists and child care workers who provide safety and crisis counseling or longer term 
therapy, if necessary. The Children's (-enters (privately funded programs for severe- 
ly disturbed children) are support centers which have been instrumental in provid- 
ing parenting programs lor potentially abusive or actually abusive parents. The par- 
ent ing courses may be voluntarily taken or may be court ordered. Parenting cours- 
es, are also provided through the Division of Family Services and Primary Chil- 
dren's Medical ('enter. We have recently participated in the creation of a brochure 
4 describing in an annotated way, the community resources available to parents, 

' schools, nrofessionals, and other groups who are Interested in the prevention of 

^childhood sexual abuse. Included In the brochure Itf a description of the problem of 
sexual abuse, it 's magnitude, and a listing of some of the resources that are availble 
through volunteer support and private funding. Included are the following; 

• ■ T 
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I. An Art Therapy Program for sexually abused children which in sponsored by 
the YWCA in ass<*?iation with their Women in Jeopardy Program. 

Z, "Child Abuse" a slide prwmtntion of the history, causes, and possible preveji- 
tion of child abuse and neglect kn the State ol' Utah sponsored by the Women's Aux- 
iliary of, the Utah State Medical Association. Thin slide presentation is aimed at pri- 
mary school age children and Ih hoped to be a preventative tool 

\\. The Children's Centers-whose resource* nave already been mentioned. 

4. The Children's Service of Utah— with particular emphasis on helping in the 
placement of "special children" for adoption and also counseling pregnant adoles- 
cent girls regarding the decisions of either keeping their child or placing the child 
for adoption and with coun*ling concerning the implications of each decision, 

ft, The Community Crisis Center—a private non-profit United Way supported 
agency whom* scop** includes drug and alcohol abuse, school based drug and alcohol 
pi oveiition programs, and also is the house or the residence, if you will, for the Par- 
ents United Progruin, a self help program fo* sexually abusive perpetrators, their 
families, and the victims within the families. 

b\ Family Support ('enters as already described in Salt Lake City and Ogden origi- 
nated by the Junior league and now partially State supported. There are now three 
centers used heavily. 

7 The (iuartlian Ad Litem program of Salt Lake, Ogden, and in the process of 
being established in Price, Vernal, Ix>gan, and throughout other DKS districts it) the 
State. The Child Protection Team has presented workshops for these volunteers who 
(unction as the child's advocate during the court process. 

H. The I,egal Aid Society of Salt Lake City which provides legal services, free of 
charge, to youths, their parents, and their families. 

1> Mother's Against Drugs (MAD) is affiliated with the OdysBey House. Their pro- 
gram is aimed at lessening drug and alcohol abuse in the home and helping parents 
provide sex education lor their children in their home. i 

10 "Parent, l<et's Talk" is a program sponsored by the Utah State Medical Asso- 
ciation Women's Auxiliary and the March of Dimes. It is focused on helping parents 
provide sex education for their children in their home. 

11 Finally, the pamphlet also describes the Parents United and Daughters and 
Sons United which are we' help and referral piograms for incept ivietims. 

Many other programs and organizations active in child protection efforts (as weH 
as those Just listed) are concentrated in an area from Logan in the north to Provo in 
the south (including Salt. U\Vvt County) or along the Wasatch Front. Eighty percent 
of the State's population is also concentrated in this area. One of the major chal- 
lenges in our Stute's child protection effort is to extend the many resources avail- 
able to parents, professionals, and children along the Wasatch Front into the lesser 
populated areas in the remainder of the State. 

There has been some success in the area of non-federal funding through the cre- 
ation of volunteerism (or in better organizing the already present inherent volun- 
teerism in the State). This may already be evident to you from the partial descrip- 
tions already mentioned of programs available. It is worth noting that in 1982, Utah 
received flHfi.OOaOO from the National Center for Child Abuse and Neglect, The Divi- 
sion of Family Services in the State haw wisely invested these funds for the year 
ahead as well as awarding in the past, some forty various sized contracts— including 
our own cunent ongoing child abuse and neglect team. Many of the. current private- 
ly funded and nonvohinteer pfogramH were originally seeded through the use of 
these NC( -AN funds. The success of the urogram has stimulated the Utah State Leg- 
islature to provide an additional 3-4 million do'lars yearly to support child protec- 
tion and child and family well being programs in the State, On our own team, there 
is a heavy degree of volunteerism. Our Child Protection Team had a contract with 
the State of Utah for WUMMUM a year (which fortunately ht*Hg|en financially up- 
graded for fiscal l!WU 84). Under the contract, we are still firfrovide diagnostic, 
treatment, consultation, and training services for the many programs mentioned 
concerned with child protection, As you might expect, it is necessary, in order to do 
what I have described for you as the activities or our team, to have a considerable 
amount of volunteer Activity from each of our team members singularly and collec* 
tivelv in order to "live within our budget", 

As I hope the previous comments and information have implied, my remarks are 
hi wed on a strong and long lasting commitment by myself and others who are part 
of the child protection network in the State of Utah. As 1 conclude these remarks, I 
would like to express some concerns regarding the proposed pending funding reau- 
thorization legislation in the House and in the Senate. My concerns are generated 
hv my pnatjpnd current experience and by the recognition -at least in Utah— that 
child" prottffti ion funding from all sources is inadequate. Because of my own, our 
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team's, and others involved heavy commitment to child protection, I have seen 1H0 
allegedly »i»xuiillv iiliu.'ted children in the past la incintliH. In addition, as the |>ediu- 
triciun tor the I'riinary Children's aria of the team, I supervise our Acute Sexual 
Abuse Program through the Kmergoncy Uooni, i.Vi additional sexually abused chil- 
dren in \\W±\ and am involved in the inpatient as.Hessinent of physical abuse and 
ru'gb'ct * U»S children), in addition, I have those responsibilities which are part of my 
non child abuse patient care and teaching activities. I cite ray activities only be- 
tause they are representative of the commitment made by other professionals in- 
volved with child protection activities. We work very hard and already find our- 
selves in short funding situations; which, since most of us are child and family advo- 
cates. requireM tiiat we work even harder. Our own team "scrounges" from any 
funding which might Ih» avaibible in order to continue with our efforts. Were the 
current child abuse and neglect efforts diluted by considering the "Baby Doe" issue 
as part of the child abuse and neglect enabling legislation, it would create a very 
difficult situation There are still many, many children who need child protection 
Services with the limited funds available. 

Imagine, tl you will, the number of new born intensive care nurseries that exist 
throughout the United States We have fivejcve.1 three nurseries plus eight level 
two nurseries in the State of Utah alone Similarly, imagine the number of infants 
"who would be Ixirn with characteristics that might fit the "Haby Hoc" descriptions 
in the current legislation -that is, "sevt rely ill and congerutally involved infants". 
Also, consider the magnitude of the task involved for non-professinmils who would 
Im» u rccinnK death certificates, which could be the onlv way to accurately assess the 
problem ■short of stationing a clinician iii every delivery room who would have 
nIuIIm .ideuuati' to recognize the true "Haby Does'*. These trained non-professionals 
would then need to develop a review process to look into all the suspicious certifi- 
cates of those many infants who by death certificate criteria could fit the "Haby 
Doe" characteristics; but, who in reality, might not be "Haby Doe" problems. It 
would require substantially more personnel, financial aid, and would involve non- 
professionals interacting in si ; t unt ions which are highly technical in terms of the 
medical problems themselves/ and the indicated treatment described to even come 
close to making some kind of an assessment as to the number of these children who 
might be "abused or neglected" 

In order to prevent the "proMem", some other mechanism such as reviewing all 
admission diagaoses at the/time of admission to the NBKTI's would have to he cre- 
ated It would be stressful for the professionals in the newborn intensive care sys- 
tems by creating the alluvions that they were collectively capable of child abuse and 
nenlecl and singled out tor such close su|x*rvisions. From my "selfish perspective" 
there would l>e coated a dibit ionnl effect on the already over-burdened child protec- 
tion program 'the average cast* load of the child protection worker in the State of 
Utah varies between 2(t and 50 families, and I have already mentioned some of the 
(laid Protection Team's work load), Finally, the courts, (juvenile, circuit, and dis- 
trict) would iconic even more constipated than they seem to be currently. 

As you might suspect. I would Ik 1 strongly opposed to the enactment of such legis- 
lation unless extensive funding and training provisions were also available through 
such legislation. As a child protection advocate, I recognize the rights of "Baby Doe" 
children However, systems which are already in place and functioning through hos- 
pital administrative and medical staff 'commit tecs concerned with both medical, bio- 
medical ethical ksues should he stimulated or created or augmented to include non- 
hospital members to use the existing criteria for child abuse and neglect advocacy 
in dealing with the "Haby Doe" issue. I would hate to see the already insufficient 
funds lor child protection become still further diluted in the bills proposed rcauthor- 
i/iilion language hv inserting the "Haby Doe" issue into the defined functions of the 
NtVAN and thereby into the local efforts for child protection. 

1 very much appreciate this np|>urtunity to share with you the activities of our 
Child Protection I earn in the State of Utah and to make you aware of the tremen- 
dous amount of volunteerism and the successful community interaction which is 
present in the child protection arena in our state. I hope these remarks may be of 
some interest to you and be of help to you as you consider the reappropriatiou legis- 
lot imi lor the child abuse binding us well as some of the other issues affecting chil- 
dren, youth and families in thin region and throughout our Nation. 

Chairman Mii.lkk. Mr. Joaeph Terry Williams, who Ih the direc- 
tor of the Wyoming WIC program, Department of Health ami 
Social Services, out of Cheyenne. 

Welcome to Uie committee. 
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STATKMKNT OF JOSKIMI TKKKY Wll J JAMS, DIKKCTOK, WYOMINCi 
WIC IMUMiKAM. DKPAKTMKNT OF IIKALTII AND SOC IAL SKRV- 
KKS, (ilKYKNNK, WYO. 

Mr. Williams. At the request of Mr. Miller, I will not read my 
testimony but rather just read selected excerpts. 

Chairman Millar. Thank you/ You get a special reward tor that. 

Mr. Williams. As a public servant of the people of Wyoming, I 
thank you for the opportunity to meet with you today. 

I would like to share information on three areas of concern: how 
does WIC impact on health services to mothers and children; two, 
how dot the unemployment in Wyoming impact upon people and 
its programs; and third, what do our preliminary evaluations of the 
WIC program have to say? 

The WIC program in Wyoming was established by the legislature 
in 19Wl and it has grown rapidly. In 198IJ, in September, we were 
serving (>,f>47 mothers and children through 11 local projects that 
use over BO clinics scattered over Wyoming's 100,000 square miles. 
Several of our projects are larger than the State of Massachusetts. 
Since HIHI), the program served over 20,000 of Wyoming's mothers 
and children. 

Our ficnt commitment is to operate the program as an adjunct to 
ongoing health care. We recognize that because of limited income, 
family stresses and a lack of knowledge, many of the applicants to 
WIC cannot afford health care, yet these families, particularly our 
newly unemployed, have great need for prenatal care and child 
health services. 

To facilitate access to health care, Wyoming WIC projects are 
housed in the county public health agencies. Therefore, as appli- 
cants come to the WIC nurses and nutritionists at these health 
agencies, we have the opportunity to mainstream the, participants 
into the existing preventative public health care services and into 
private prenatal and pediatric care where it is available, 

For example, in September of 19.M our WIC staff made 982 refer- 
rals for health and social services. We made 320 referrals to child- 
hood immunization, H)9 to family planning, 134 to well-child clin- 
ics, {Mi to prenatal classes, 4H to private physicians, 42 to the public 
health nurses to make home visits, and M for food stamps, AFDC 
or for the social worker to go and visit the specific family. 

My second concern is unemployment, Wyoming, the Equality 
State, has always prided itself for being able to look after its own. 
We' are experiencing, however, significantly increasing needs be- 
cause of unemployment and we have fewer resources to meet these 
needs. * ^ 

1 believe WIC is one cost-effective way of tHl^K a preventative 
health approach to meet the needs of children airaAutiilies. 

The v itional WIC office, using the 1980 census data on which 
our program is based, project* Wyoming's WIC need to be 18,000, 
However, in 19H0, the unemployment rate in the State was !<.r> per- 
cent or a total of K.000 unemployed. In May of 19HJI, it was 10.1 per- 
cent or LMS.KOO unemployed. 

As a result of this tremendous doubling or tripling in some areas 
of unemployment, I entimate that we have a need for the WIC pro- 
grain not of the IM.OOO, but 25,000^0,000 mothers and children. 
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Program evaluation is my third concern, The measure we have 
chosen to try and impact upon in low-birth-weight infants. A review 
of the WIC data of H>Kli indicateH that among 935 infants and chil- 
dren participating in the program, but whose mothers were not on 
the WIC program when pregriant, the incidence of low birth weight 
is 15.fi or more than twice as high as the State average, 

The U.S. average for the period of 198Q-81 is percent. Howev- 
er, the? incidence of low birth weight among 4U1 infants whose 
mothers had participated in tfie WIC program since their first tri- 
mester as only ri.H percent. This is n notable difference expressed 
in quality of.health and reduced hfcalth care services. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Mim,kr. Tljonk you very much. 
(Prepared statement of Joseph T, Williams follows:] 

Pkki'arkij StaI'KMKnt opJohkph T. Williams, H.D., M.P.H., Wyoming WIC! 
Program DiRwrcm, Dkpaktmknt of Hkalth anu Social Skkvicks, Ciikyknnk, Wyo. 

i am Joseph Terry Will -rus of Cheyenne, Wyoming I direct the Wyoming 
Women, Infants, and Child; .1 Supplemental Foods Program, As a public servant to 
the |>eoplc of Wyoming, I thank you for the opportunity to meet with you today. 

I would tike to share information on three areas of concern: I) How does WIC 
impact an health services to mothers and children? 2) Flow has unemployment im- 
pacted on Wyoming's |*'ople and its programs? #) What do our preliminary evalua- 
tions of the WIC Program have to say? * 

Wyoming was the last state in the country to implement the WIC Program. Most 
states, including our western neighbors, started the program in the mid-70's. It was 
not until the Spring of 1 080 that the Wyoming legislature approved the WIC Pro- 
gram. Later that summer, on August IS, using the donated "nurses coffee room," 
we had our first clinic in Cheyenne. 

The program has grown rapidly. In September of I08!i we were serving (5,547 
mothers and children through eleven local project^jHat use over HO clinics' scattered 
aver Wyoming's 1 1)0,000 square miles. Several of our projects ar«T larger than the 
State of Massachusetts. Since 1080, the program has served over ; 20,000 Wyoming 
mothers ami children. 

There is nothing exceptional about Wyoming WIC. However, I do believe the way 
the program has been implemented and our commitment to the goals of WIC allow 
u.^o provide an exceptionally high quality service. 

Our first commitment is to operate the program as an adjunct to ongoing health 
care. We recognize that because of limited income, family stresses, and a lack of 
knowledge, many of the applicants to WIC cannot afford health care. Yet these fam- 
ilies, particularly our newly unemployed, have great needs for prenatal care and 
child health services. 

To facilitate access to health care, Wyoming's WIC projects are housed in the 
county public health agencies Therefore, as applicants come to the WIC nurses and 
nutritionists at these health agencies, we have the opportunity to mainstream the 
participants into the existing preventative, public health care service and into pri- 
vate prenatal and pediatric care where it is available. 

Ko>' example, in September 108IJ, our WIC staff made 082 referrals for health and 
^cM'iarservice.s Wo made !M0 referrals for childhood immunization services, 100 for 
manly planning. \'M to well-child clinics, 00 to prenatal classes, 411 to private physi- 
cians. VJ, to public health nurses for home health care, and OS to Food Stamps, 
AFlM', or lor a social worker to visit the family. 

Mv second concern is unemployment. Wyoming, the Equality State, has always 
prided itself on being able to look after its own. We are experiencing, however, sig- 
nificantly increasing needs because of unemploymen', and we have fewer resources 
to meet these needs. I believe WIC to be one cost-effective way of taking a preven- 
tive health approach to meet the needs of children and families. 

The National WIC Office, using 1080 census data, projects a Wyoming WIC need 
of l:t.on<) In \'s \) the unemployment in the stiuo was .'{ h% t or 8,000. In May of HMi 
it was 10, l r ;, or 20,800. Wnile unemployment ha.s dropped this past Hummer, the 
projection is that we will have unemployment around \ \% for the next two winters. 
This doubling or tripling of unemployment, in a state that traditionally has had a 
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job lor everyone who could work, has caused severe hardships nn our extremely 
young imputation nnil those services, including WIC, that arc committed to serving 
them We have many more people in need than we arc able to serve*. 

! estimate, because of unemployment, Wyoming "s need estimate is 2:1,00(1 to .'10,000 
mothers and children, rather than the IM.IMMJ identified by the National Office using 
lOHH census data. The John Bill of this past .summer has helped us serve an addition- 
al 1.000 participants each month. While it is encouraging to see many areas of the 
country coming out of the recession, some of Wyoming's oil, uranium, and coal 
areas still haven't bottomed out, and other ureas of our economy are still very frag- 
ile I ho|>e that, through your assistance, the National WIC Office will be more con- 
siderate of the current economic and needs assessment in Wyoming, and not hasc 
program support on lO.xO census data and unemployment rates. 

Program evaluation is my third cornier n. By placing WIC services in the public 
health agencies, we are also trying to encourage our pregnant mothers to partici- 
pate in the program as early as possible. In September, 'VM of our mothers were 
enrolled in the first trimester and 4!K' r in the second trimester. Karly participation 
allows us to assess the nutrition and health needs of our pregnant moms, make 
more referrals for additional health care, provide regular nutrition education, and 
provide a nutrition supplement to enhance their diet. Hopefully, these efforts will 
improve the chances for delivering a healthy child. We try to help motto rs make 
informed choices in reducing consumption of alcohol, smoking, and the use of self 
medications. To date, the statistical outcome, using this team approach of enhance- 
ment of the diet, education, ana increased health can 1 , is very encouraging. 

The measure we have chosen to try an impact upon is low birth weight in infants, 
for the following reasons. Low birth weight infants are HO times more likely to die 
during the prenatal period compared to normal weight infants. The smaller at birth, 
the greater the chance for neurological or mental dysfunctions. These infants also 
have a higher frequency of hospitalization later in life than normal weight infants. 

Wyoming lias one of the highest birth rates in the nation. Although the birth rate 
decreased slightly be* ween \ l M) and lt)Hl, the total number of infants born has in- 
creased Age s[>ecific birth rates also exceed that of the U.S.. average. The rate for 
women age 20 :>A is 52.(1 percent higher than that of the nation. 

The number of births to unmarried mothers has also increased. This is significant 
because these women are often considered to be at higher risfc in delivering low 
birth weight infants. 

A review of WIC data of the year indicates that among Mfi infants and children 
participating in the program, but whose mothers were not on the program when 
pregnant, the incidence of low birth weight was \h.\Wc — more than twice as high ns 
the 7.2'". for Wyoming for IIW0-K1. The U.S. average is fi.Hty for 1080-81. However, 
the incidence of low birth weight among Ml infants whose mothers hud participat- 
ed in WIC since ttio first trimester was only fi.Hc'r. Jhis is a notable difference ex- 
pressed in qualitVsof health and reduced health care? costs. 

Fifteen years ago I finished graduate school and started my public service career 
as /i nutritionist with the migrant health, care program in Florida. At that time, the 
US Senate, with the leadership of people like Hubert Humphrey, was conducting 
hearings on hunger and malnutrition in the United States. As a 'result of the Feder- 
al conern, there was a great expansion of nutrition Intervention programs in the 
VO'r. -Fond Stamps, school lunch, day care, and WIC. 

It. has been my personal experience as I work in clinics doing staff relief that the 
people of Wyoming would prefer to look after themselves and not have to use these 
programs, including WIC. Many times I have received a phone call or note from a 
grateful participant saying, I've gotten a job and thank you for the help, but we 
don't need it anymore. (Jive rny place in the program to someone else who needs it. 

Unfortunately, many |s»ople enn't find work and they need the temporary help of 
their government through these programs. It has been suggested that these nutri- 
tion programs, in the long ran, may play as important a role in the health and qual- 
ity of life of the Nation's children as all*of the acts of the Federal government in 
helping us get out of the (treat Depression. 

The WIC Program does not pay the thousands of dollars a day that it cost to pro- 
vide the finest medical care |M>ssiblc to a high, risk neonate. Instead, we do the 
wimple thjmgs we've known all along that make a difference. We educute mothers to 
make informed choices, we provide them nutritious supplements to enhance their 
diet during this critical time of growth and development, and we encourage them to 
get good prenatal care. 

On behalf of Wyoming's mothers and children, as their public servant. I would 
like to thank vou for your support for the WIC Program. I personally hope someday 
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we won't nrrd the VVK 1 IVotfram, hut in the meantime. I hope yuty continue to sup- 
port tliis irn(K>rtant (Himponcnt. of preventative health. 

Chairman Millku. Mr. Maldonadb, you are the executive director 
of. the Institute of Human Resource Development of Salt Lake 
City? 

STATEMENT OF DAN MALDONADO, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, INSTI- 
TUTE OF HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT, SALT LAKE CITY, 
I TAIL ACCOMPANIED BY DAVID HEKKIKL 

Mr, Mai.donado. Yes, sir, that is a nonprofit group^that provides 
clinical services in the Hispanic community. - 

I will try to be *al brief, I would just like to cite a few things. 

As is well known, the Hispanic population is growing very fast. 
Our birth rate in 1080 was 23 live births per thousand compared to 
14 for white, non-Hispanic populations. Twenty-three percent of 
• those births were to unmarried mothers, which is much higher 
than the white, non-Hispanic population, and the troubling thing 
about that is H7 percent of the Mexican women having children 
" have less than 0 years of education and only 49 percent have com- 
pleted high school. 

While I would not suggest that, single parents can't raise chil- 
dren, it would seem that a substantial portion of that population, 
in terms of the children, are not facing situations that'are optimal 
to their growth, socially, psychologically.'and later, educationally. 

I firmly believe that programs such as WIC, well-baby clinics, 
and Head Start are crucial in providing support and skill building 
for this population. Those figures I cited were from monthly vital 
statistics. Utah, by the way, was one of the reporting States in that 
study. 4 ' I 

lj\ education, as I mentioned, our attainment lags far behind the ' 
general population. The drop out rate for Hispanic students is ex- 
trerfiely high and the failure rate in science and math courses for 
nondropoutH is also extraordinary. 

I would like to take a moment, though, and comment on where/l 
believe intervention should be targeted. I believe that by intermedi- 
ate or high school level it is too late. Rather, you would be wiser to 
concentrate on elementary children. 

In the book "A Decade of Change: Mexican Americans in the 
Schools," the authors substantiate the opinion that Mexican Amer- 
ican students are psychologically out of school often by the ,fifth 
grade. It is their opinion that, by that time, the course is set for the 
eventual dropout I believe this thinking is correct and is evidenced 
by economic conditions surrounding the Hispanic student. 
^ Often the family is living right on the edge of disaster and any 
given financial problem puts them over the edge. If you look at the 
mobility between schools at Salt Lake City, for example, particular- 
ly the title I school^, you will see a population that is constantly on 
the move. This is more than just the Mexican students, This is the 
generally poor population. 

These kids are moving so often that their families are basically 
just "disappearing" in the world of poverty and they are on such a 
circuit that they fall further and further behind in school. 




If you IcHik at this by the fifth grade, y ou are already seeing 
great lags in achievement test 'results. 

In addition to that, the child's natural support, the parent or 
parents, are not likely to have the educational experiences that 
result in payoffs, and therefore the issues mentioned in earlier tes- 
timony i\bout the generational passing of problems again hold true 
in the education area, , 



The thesis then that these children are psychologically out by 
the fifth grade bears great relevance to the incidence ratio of the 
actual failure that occurs later, ft is my belief that if either the 
families were somehow stabilized or the children were educational- 
ly and socially stabilized in the elementary school ages, we would 
not only see a reduction in the educational failure rate but a lower 
incidence rate in other end line forms of pathology, that is, incar- 
ceration, imprisonment, substance abuse and addiction, ei cetera. 

Again, these kids tend to show up in the juvenile justice system. 
Twenty percent of the entire juvenile court population in Utah is 
comprised of Hispanic youth, and we only comprise 5 percen* of 
the entire population*. By the time you get further into the system 
to secure facilities, we are approaching 30 percent. 

I would like to call the Committee's attention though, to the ef- 
forts of youth corrections., in Utah. I believe that they have em- 
barked on a very enlightened course in the treatment of Hispanic 
youth, 

The system hjis moved in a direction of working hard with and 
in concert with the Hispanic community to reduce the proportion 
of Hispanic offenders. Youth corrections have not only actively ^* 
sought inp .t from the Hispanic community and acted upon this 
advice, but also have hired Hispanic professionals internally at a 
rate much higher than even equal opportunity demands. 

Currently we corirtprise 9 percent of the youth corrections' staff 
population. This more closely correlates with the population being 
served. And we are also now seeing soft evidence of a reduction in . % 
' the rate of Hispanic offenders. 

I believe this particular State agency is on the right track and I 
would think it a good idea for you to monitor this particular State 
agency because it may have some important things to say in the 
long haul about the treatment of minority youths. 

Finally, it naturally follyws that a largely under-educated or un- 
educated population results in clustering around the low end of the 
socioeconomic strata, This is the case in Utah where the percent- 
age distribution In categories such as unemployment, AFDC are 
high.\ - 

Furthermore, .as we become more technologically oriented; the 
ability to compete for existing employment will become even more 
difficult. 

There has been speculation recently among sociologists about a 
permanent underclass. I believe this looms as a distinct possibility 
unless there is intervention. 

As I \stated earlier, I believe the answer is in the earlier educa- 
tion instruction programs. Programs targeted at adults have not to 
date had the desired effect and people seem to be giving up. 

A case in point are Utah's migrant seasonal farm workers who 
have an extraordinary high number and type of disabling health 
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conditions. And although we interview them and try to jjet them 
into tvtrainintf projects, three out of lour would just as soon eke 
out an existence because it does constitute an existance and be- 
cause things (i.e. training programs) have not worked tor them in 
the past. I should mention that, although that is the extreme end 
of the scale that affects probably about 14,000 people. 

In summary, I think the sign of a healthy Hispanic community 
will he a population properly distributed in a normal curved fash- 
ion in all economic areas. It would seem that one barometer of this 
would hv the emergence of an Hispanic middle- class, economically 
if not socially, I would suggest that programs be monitored and re- 
ductions in unemployment statistics are not proper indices. 

Finally, I realize I have offered more problems and no solutions. 
I felt obligated to call these to your attention. Ultimately, the gen- 
; eral health and well-being of the Hispanu^ community will affect 
the health and well-being of this country. * 

I would also, if I may, introduce Mr. David Berriel. One of your 
staffers thought it would be useful to hear from this young man. 

One of the projects we have run is a residential treatment facili- 
ty for seriously delinquent youth. David is a successfui^raduate of 
that program. , * 

The thing that you may find interesting in regards to David is 
that while histj^u^nd background are vejry typical of the types of 
kids we work with, the dramatic change i^ him becoming a produc- 
tive member of society is quite different. / 

With that, I would like to turn the mike over to David. 

(Prepared statement of Dan Maldonado follows:) 

I'KKI'AMKI) STATKMUNT OK DAN MaLOONADO, DlHKlTOR OF A PklVATK NON-PROFIT 

AOKNCY 

Mv name is Dun Maldonndo. I am the Director of a private non-profit agency 
whose goal is to provide services to the Hispanic community. Most of our work is 
» clinical in nature, unci therefore we see the pathological side of thx» community. My 
remark*, then, will generally address the problem* in the Hispanif community as I 
see them , ' 

As is verv well known, the Hispanic population is growing at an explosive rate. In 
hWl), tlie Hispanic birth rate was live births per 1000 compared to 14.2 for 
whin- non-Hispanic populations. Also to be noted is the fact that 2!Ui percent of all 
s live Hispanic births were born to unmarried mothers, compared to \).\\ percent of 
the white non-Hispanic population. What is troubling about this is that 37.1 percent 
• it the Mexican mothers had completed less than \) years of education, and only 4!J 
percent had completed high school. I believe that the inference may be made then, 
that a substantial portion of the children being born under these circumstances will 
not face conditions that would maximize their growth potential. Programs such as 
W|(\ well baby clinics, and Head Start are crucial in providing support and skill; 
building for this population. The figures cited above are frorn the Sept. 2lWd issue of 
\fanthlv Vital StattHtwx Rvfkjrt? (2tf states reported, including Utah). 

fatttmtion Ah stated above, educational attainment also laga far behind the gener- 
al population. The dropout rate for Hispanic students is extremely high proportion- 
ately, and the failure rate in scicnt-e und.math courses for non dropouta is extruordi- 
narv However. I would like to take a moment and comment on where I believe 
intervention should be targeted. I believe by the High School level, or the intermedi- 
ate nehool level it is too late. Rather, we would be wiser to concentrate on elementn- 
iVa^ed children In A Ihuwh of Vhanftv, Mexican A merit ans tn thv tivhmht the au- 
thors substantiate the opinion that Mexican-American students are psychologically 
'"nut" of school often by the fifth grade. It is their opinion that by that time a course 
is set lor eventual dropout. 1 believe this thinking is correct and is evidenced by 
economic- conditions surrounding the Hispanic student. Often the family is living 
radii on the edge of disaster. That is, any given financed crmis, small or large can 
precipitate midden change, particularly 'in location, For example, the inability to 
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pay- rent or utility bills,enuHes family to move. Thus coupled with many persons in 
ability to budget what little they have results 1 in continual movement. This move- • 
men t' under duress I have often Vailed "disappearing in the world 61" poverty". The 
remarkable thirty though is just how often it occurs. Obviously, this interferes with 
more than the chiUJs education, it also effects the childs socialization process and 
sense ot stability Hut, more importantly, is the fact that these children are missing 
so much school thnt it is %ery difficult to keep pace. In addition, the childs natural « 
support group, (the parental, are not likely to nave had educational experiences that 
resulted in payoffs and therefore may not be aware of the critical importance of se- 
curing an adequate education. They are also by necessity, typically preoccupied with 
the issue of subsistence, which of course would push their childs education way 
down the list of priorities. The thesis then, that these children are psychologically 
pushed out by the fifth grade bears great relevance to the, incidence ratios of the 
actual failure that occcurs later. This can further be seen by th'e growth in the gap 
of achievement test results between the third and fifth grade. It is my firm belief 
that if either the families were somehow stabilized, or the children -were education- 
ally and socially stabilized in the elementary school ages, we would not only see a 
reduction in the educational failure rate, but/ a lowered incidence rate in other end 
line forms of pathology, i e, incarceration in prisons, substance abuse addictions, etc. 

'fuivntlv Justice Again, in the juvenilojustice system we are disproportionately 
overrepresented. Approximately twenty percent of the entire juvenile court popula- 
tion is comprised of Hispanic yoyth. Furthermore, as we move deeper into the 
system the percentage of Hispanics increases, until we reach^ secure facilities when? 
the imputation approaches thirty ^percent. This in a state whose total Hispanic popu- 
lation is about five |>ercent according to the 11180 census. Statistically, the adult 

: . Hyslein unfortunately, is similar in condition. However, there is an e»xtromcly bright 
note 'here that beans your consideration. We feel that Youth Corrections in Utah 
lias embarked on a very enlightened course in the treatment or Hispanic youth. 

■ This system has for the past couple of years moved in a direction of working hard 
and iii concert with the Hispanic community to 'reduce the proportion of Hispanic 
offenders. While I first must admit that I have a vested interest it} this (being a 
contractor with Youth Corrections), their efforts have been much larger than just 

' our relationship. Youth Corrections has, while changing 'their direction, actively 
sought input from the Hispanic community and acted, upon this advice, but, have » 
hired Hispanic professionals internally at a rate much higher than even equal op-. 

# portunity demands, This is a state where Hispanic hiring lags behind every other 
protected group in virtually every area. Currently; Hispanics comprise 9.2 percent of 
the Youth Corrections personnel. This more closely correlates to the population 
served than any other state agency, and coupled with an atmosphere of Ynutual 
trust and problem solving has already produced soft, evidence of a recent decline in 
number of Hispanic offenders. While it. is vet premature to suggest a definitive 
trend it would appear that results are on the horizon. Again, I suggest the Utd# 
situation hears watching and replication as it is our expectation that ultimately this 
approach will reduce both the number of Hispanic Youth offenders and because of 
flu* treatment, the number ot families needing remedial services; and, while I 
haven't mentioned U both the political ramifications and the burden on society 
would he affected " | 

h'anuhvs It naturally follows that a largely uneducated or underedueated popu- 
lation results in clustering around the low end of our socioeconomic strata. This is 
the case in Utah, where our permitnge^stribution in categories such as unemploy- 
ment, and Aid to Families with K)ependant Children, AK1X\ are high. Furthermore, 
as we become more technologically oriented the ability to compete for existing em- 
plowncni will become mole difficult. Recently, there has been speculations among 
sociologists about an "underclass." This looms as. a distinct possibility unless there 
ir- mJi't-veutKin /vs stated, I believe the answer is in early educational remediation. 
Programs ♦nrgj'led at adults, unfortunately, have not had th? desired effect It 
would M'em that in fin, mun.y have simply given up the pursuit of improving their 
condition and hatte resigned themselves to living a poor exuttence. A dramatic case 
in point are i 'lab's migrant and seasonal Farmworkers who ore largely of Hispanic 
ongsii Our work wn'h thU population has revealed a group of people who are large- 
ly unvolhng 'o take a chance on improving their lot, even though they are often 
sullermg from a disabling condition. H'v.lth problems in this population create such 
morbidly that the average life expectancy for the Mexican farmworkers according 
to the National Safety Council »s only !JW years old. More specifically, machinery . 
pistil ides, muscle dt-reriorntioii, und animal waste combine to eaUKO numv disabling 
conditions In Utah, a study of presenting problems at Utah Migrant Clinics alio 
phymcioiH ollires revealed respiratory problems as a significant issue. However, in 





the ftrtw of this approximately out of i workers that we interviewed were unwill- 
ing to eonmdoT jtjb retraining even though they were becoming ^nore and more de- 
bilitated toith t4me, in more complete liHt of the types of diHabihty in available upon 
requeatr. The continual 'decline in the nvailnhility of uKi*icu)turnl related work will 
also exacerbate thi« problem. While this itt the extreme enoVrof the continuum of the 
'Hispanic condition in Utah, it is pointed out because etttimatca place the number of 
uffceted people at around 14,000 in Utah. > 

In summary, it would worn that ultimatelyfrthe sign of a healthy Hispanic com- 
munity would be .^population properly distributed in normal curve fashion in. all 
economic layers. It would seem that one barometer of this would be the emergence 
of an Hispanic middle class, economically if not socially! I would suggest. to you that 
as programs are implemented both at state and national levels that this be moni- 
tored. Mere reductions in unemployment statistics are not proper indices to the ulti- 
mate resolution of the problems we face. 

' Finally, while I have today offered many problems and few possible solutions, I 
Mt it my obligation to offer; for your consideration areas in whicn We must improve. , 
Trie Hispanic community is now large and growing at a pa^x i which dictates atten- 
lion. Ultimately, the generaThealth and well : being of the Hispanic Family will de- 
termine the health and well-being of the country* at large, Thank yon for your con- 
sideration of my comments. \ m ' . ^Jy 

Chairman Miller. Davict, welcome to the committee, proceed in 
the manner most comfortable. 

Mr. Bkkrikl My name is David Berriel and I am 18 years old. I 
was horn in Provo, Utah, in 19B5. I am the second youngest of 13 
brothers and sisters. My father raised us after my parents were di- 
vorced when I was five\ 

I was always moving with my farnily between Ofeden and Prove, 
never spending more than (i months in one house, I also lived in 
Salt Lake City, California, Wyoming, and Mexico City, 

1 see my mother only about bnce a year. My father hurt his back 
when I was small and now liven on social security.. 

Of all my brothers and Bisters, only my vounger brother, Albert, 
and I have never been in reform school. However, I have been in 
trouble ever sfnee I was 8, when I began running with my brothers. 
I got into real trouble with a, burglary when I was 11 years old. 

I k'ept getting in and out of trouble until I went to Rush Valley 
Boy's when I was 14, It was a good program but I wasn't ready to 
do better. I went back home and still got into trouble and tights at 
school. After being involved yrith a burglary in 11)82, I spent a 
month iTi detention, Then I was sent to a Mexican youth 'program 
in Salt Lake City called Esppranza para Manana. 

1 ran a way from Esperanza a couple of timeji but then my girl- 
friend got pregnant and I had to make a decision. I had to decide 
whether to support her, lepve her, or just run away again. I also 
had to decide whether I wanted to be like my brothers and spend 8 
to 10 years or more in pristfli or ask for Kelp when I needed it and 
(fo good.. ' \ 

I decided ui stay out of trouble, get a job, and learn a trade. 
While living at Esperanza 1 started saving to move out by working 
within youth program building houses. I showed them how I could 
work hard and he dependable, so Neighborhood Housing Services 
hired me on as a regukfr staff member and have now promoted me 
to supervisor. At. the same time, I was attending auto mechanic 
classes at the Utah Vocational/Technical School and was always at 
the top in my class. 

I then graduated from Es|>eranza youth home and was able to 
get married and move into my, own. apartment, Since then, I have 
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completed . .y auto mechanics training and am now certified. I 
have paid off all fines and restitutions. I have proven that I am a 
steady and dependable worker and a productive citizen. And I am 
now totally off the jurisdiction of the courts. But best of all, I have 
a beautiful family with a, fvmonth-old baby boy. 

in U years I will have my contractor's license with auto mechan- 
ics to back me up whfri times get hard, 1 also plan to go to college 
after saving some more wgnoy. 

* Without these youth programs that helped me straighten out, I 
would have had no chance at all. But now I think I can make it 
and I know I will. 

Chair man Miller, Thank you, David, very much. 

Thank you for your testimony and your very unuoual persever- 
ance and tenacity. You are to be commended. 

Joshua is o months old now? 

Mr. Bkkrikl. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. Well, he is easy now at 5 months. All the 
hard stuff is behind you. 
fJod bless you. 

Now we will hear from Mr. Frank Matheson, who is the senior 
assistant attorney general for the Child Abuse Neglect" Advisory 
Council frcAn Salt Lake City, 

You are with the attorney general's office? 

HTATKMKtilT OF I RANK H, MATHKSON, KKNIOK ASSISTANT AT- 
TOKNKY (iKNKKAL (ili. J) ABUSE NKGLKCT ADVISORY COUN- 
CIL, SALT LAKH CITY, UTAH 

Mr. Mathkson. Yes, I am, Mr. Chairman. 

IViy name is Franklyn B, Matheson, chairman of the Child Abuse 
Neglect Advisory Council, jwhich is an advisory group to the Utah 
Board of Family Services. I am also arf assistant attorney general 
in the Office of the Assistant Attorney General. 

In deference to time, I have submitted both my oral testimony as 
well as the longer written statement, and I will read neither of 
them. 

Opr rounril, in advising the Board of family Services; which in 
t fie official policymaking board of the Division of Family Services, 
of course is concerned with and has directed our attehtion to the 
problem of child ^buse and neglect. I think our concern simply re- 
flects a growing community concern, and the concern of all three 
branches of our State government. 

I mention to you in my papr a recent case handed down by our 
State supreme court which for the first time has affirmed the ad- 
missibility of the battered child syndrome type of evidence where 
the only evidence in that case or the primary evidence has been 
the body of the diseased child with the contusions, 

Our legislature has also directed their attention to the problem. 
In the last general session there were some 19 bills passed involv- 
ing the juvenile justice system, included in which was house bill 
-(>!>, which is reputed as one of the most severe pieces of legislation 
in the country in relation to mandatory sentencing for sexual 
abuse and kidnapping of children. 
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So we are certainly not unaware of the abused child as a commu- 
nity and certainly our council is not unaware of the ^oblem, 

We are convinced that it has reached epidemic proportions in 
Utah. Since 1979, there has been a (51 percent increase in the re- 
ported instances of child abuse and neglect, 29 percent increase in 
the confirmed reports of child abuse and neglect, even though our 
child-age population has increased only 11 percent. 

Obviously, some of this increase is due to the improved tech- 
niques of reporting, but certainly v the figures indicate an increased 
instance of this type of abuse and neglect. 

Now, regardless of the reasons for the increase and what we 
think is actually an increase in the child abuse, the stark fact is 
that this child abuse and neglect is a very traumatic thing and a 
very serious concern for us, 

Fifty-one percent of these confirmed abuse reports have required 
actual physical intervention, physical treatment of the child. In 
calendar year 1982, there were six children battered to death, an- 
other two children in the State of Utah died as a result of aggra- 
vated neglect, So it is not an inconsequential problem. 

The financial commitment is extreme in Utah. Just 5 years ago, 
we appropriated or budgeted for child abuse and neglect programs, 
direct budgeting, about $175,000. In the current fiscal year period, 
it is over $000,000; that is just in direct programs for child abuse 
and neglect, and constitutes about 51 percent of our total children, 
youth and families budget. 

So it is costing money. It is costing emotional scars and of course 
^physical trauma. 

I was interested in the comments about some of the cases. Our 
statistics indicate that in at least 41 percent of the confirmed re-s 
ported cases, there is a history of family discord, In another 15 per- 
cent, there is evidence of insufficient income. In another 18 per- 
cent, there is drug and alcohol abuse within families. So there are 
social problems, of course, connected with this outward physical 
abuse and neglect. 

Now, as a committee, as a council, we are aware of these things 
and I am sure this committee has the data and statistics, Our con- 
cern has been that we are perhaps approaching the problem in 
somewhat the wrong direction, 

Obviously we feel we need more money for treatment and inter- 
vention programs. Our evidence is that we have inadequate staff- 
ing of our protective services groups on a 524-hour basis, insufficient 
people to investigate these things, but we are more concerned that 
perhaps our direction has been somewhat in the wrong direction 
and that we should be more concerned with prevention programs 
and intervention at an earlier stage, family skill training, that type 
of thing in the schools, that we can correct the causes rather than 
simply treating and trying to attack the symptoms that have ap- 
(HUired, and once they have surfaced. 

Now, for this purpose, obviously, we think it is important that 
the State of Utah have some type of consistent funding resource 
which is perhaps somewhat immune to the vagaries of legislative 
appropriation. We endorse and have supported and recommended 
creation of a children's trust fund, as some 15 other States have 
also adopted, at this point, since 11)80, 
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W<» haw prepared or helped prepare, with the assistance and 
under the direction of a legislative interim committe<\ three bills 
t hat will attempt to do this in the upcoming session of this legisla- 
ture, hills that would provide for restricted funds that, would he 
used for this purpose, revenue coming from surcharges on various 
types of filings, income tax refund check-offs *;nd other types of 
grants and programs which would fund this Jtind of a program, 
which could create a consistent source of revenue for both the pre- 
vention, directed toward the , prevent ion primarily, as well as the 
treatment programs for child abuse and neglect. 

Our figures indicate that both these resources, both the sur- 
charge and the checkoff program, would raise some $500,000 to 
$700,000 a year for these programs in the State of Utah in addition 
to the appropriation resources. of the legislature. 

I think our concern is, and I will conclude with this, that as a 
counci)> in our observation, that our concern is that we make new 
commitments, take new directions. ! t is a very sensitive uvea when 
you talk about value training and value assistance. 

We have a highly religious community, and how far the social 
services |>eople should impose upon or should impinge upon reli- 
gious prerogatives is a very sensitive subject, but we think there 
needs to be something done in the churches, the schools, the hospi- 
tals, the day-can* centers, various places where these types of 
family skills and values training can be given. This is our 'hope of 
the direction that will be taken. 
Chairman Mii.i.kk. Thank you very much, 
(Prepared statement of Kranklyn Li. Matheson follows:] 

Phki'akkh Statkmknt <>k Kkankkyn M Mathkhon, Cuaikman, Utah Vuw.u Awihk 
and N koi. kit Advisory Couisini.. and Skniok Assistant Attoknky ( Jknkkai. in 
tiik Ofkick ok thk Utah Attornky (Jknkhai. 

Mr Chairman My niimr is Frank lyn H. Matheson. I tun Chairman of the Utah 
Child Abuse and Neglect Advisory Council, and apnear here in that official capacity. 
I am also the* Senior Assistant Attorney (ieneral of the State of Utah. 

Our Council is cieated bv authority of law and consists of 2l\ citizens with exper- 
tise in the urea »f child aruiHe and neglect. The Council includes doctors, lawyers, 
social workers, law enforcement personnel, clergyman and a juvenile court jiidtfe. 
Our responsibility is to advise the Utah Board of Family .Services roKurcliiijg policies 
and programs in the interest of children, youth and families. 

KiTcntlv our State Supreme Court affirmed the conviction of a mother for the 
manslaughter of her three year old daughter. Stntv of Utah v. Kathv Tanner, Caw 
No IV7.VJ, Kiled November la, \UHl\. The key evidence in the case was the mute tes- 
timony of the body of the child covered with contusions literally from bend to fool. 
Thi' action of the Court, in which it recognized for the first time' the admissibility of 
"battered child syndrome" testimony, is reflective of the wowing concern in our 
community for the terrible problem of child abuse and neglect. 

II appeaiM that the problem of child abuse and neglect has reached epidemic pro- 
portion ai Utah Net ween the fiscal years 1078 71) and a iioriod of time in 
whn.h the population of our state increased I I nercent, confirmed refiortK of child 
abase and neglect recorded in the Utah Central Register increased by 27 f ;'r, from 
HS It' such cases to 121-11 A three fold increase of confirmed reports took place just 
within the liwj x:\ f incnl period from July to .June. It may be that these increases 
are in pari due to a greater public awareness of reporting requirements and more 
•iophiMtuaterl reporting proeedures Hut allowing such qualification in regard to the 
reporfmu of (he nbuse or neglect does not detract from the trauma or seriousness of 
the individual occurrence. 

Of the 'Jfiflo confirmed eases of child and abuse reported in calendar year \\)H2 
jieHiiuj protective intervention, "An re(|uired physical treatment and I'? required 
hospitalization Six children were |>ermnnentlv disabled. Kitfht were killed, four of 
whom were under one year of ntfc 




Thr neces^n commitment, of physical resources to treat the problem of child 
ahiiM- nod ih'hIit! im likewise htaKKerinn It is conservatively estimated that it cost 
t In* Slali* -T>r{ I f 1 1 \'\ in providei servirf's lor each confirmed episode of child abuse and 
neglect in lOX'J The budget o| the Utah Division of hunily Services directly appor- 
tioned for fluid abuse and protection, not including money budgeted for shelter care 
and guardian ad litem services, increased from $170,001 in the fiscal year 11)70 HO to 
.$t»x:i..uut in the fiscal year 10M S-J Approximately aO'if of the total division of 
fanulv services budget in \ { M\ H i ik allocated for expenditures related to ild abuse r 
and neglect programs f 

Keco^ni/injj there is a problem, the Council is now concerned with solutions, hr 
iftiH regard tp we arc not satisfied that past efforts in eombuftiiu! child abuse and 
iHttlect. tor the most part directed toward discovery and treatment, have? been 
wholly productive Nor urc we satisfied that Hiuiply inenNisintf fhe ante for protee* 
tive intervention is the answer, although it is certainly* obvious that the present 
hindniK level for protect ive services is inadequate to provide twenty four hour inter- 
vention hv competent workers, particularly within the urban ni'eas of the state The 
Conned is impressed that some new directions should be explored, H|M?cillcally in the 
area of prevention and the adequate funding thereof, 

In a program audit of the Department of Soeiul Services Protection Program ro« 
leased in June |0*M. the Legislative* Auditor (lenernj 'Concluded that the child pro 
teetion program ol the Department was effective, Iriit that prinuirv prevention ef- 
forts uf the Department fell short. Consistent with audi finding is tin 1 content of an 
editorial which appeared in the Deseret News on October lift, 1WHH, which reads in 
part "llenvv handed punishment after a child fias Iwen killed or badly injured is 
not much use Intervention must take place fay sooner. . . . 'Haw must be counsel- 
\\u\K> therapy, building of new j>ersonnl skills/and strengthening of emotional self- 
•adlicienev Dealing more promptly and effectively with child nbpse won't be cheap. 
Hut a will be tar more ox|>onsive not to do it , 

Our eflorl should he to place greater omphns's on curing the causes rather than 
the svinploms A wide wmcty of programs V/ill promote healthy parent-child rein 
honslnps They rnn^e from teaching family life skills to hitfh school students to 
ena< -luiu' new parents in mternctine, witb their infants. They may be based in many 
different agencies and sites, hospitals, schools, churches, day care centers; involve 
all types of people foster tfrundpnrents, trained |>eer counselors, nurses, teachers; 
ami dfect a variety of target |M)pulntions: single parents, new parents, families un« 
deiaoiiaj stressful life changes, pre-school and adolescent childreii. 

To land such a prevention crusade a sure and consistent resource, immune from 
tin* vagaries of legislative appropriation, must be available. The idea of a Children's 
Trust hind. s|>eeilicallv funded from a consistent source and restricted to ox|>ende 
tore lor child abuse and neglect prevention programs, is taking hold across the 
count rv A pai ka^e of three bills to accomplish such a fund, or something akin 
thereto, are heiiiK prepared hy interested parties to submit to the 10X4 session of the 
t'tah legislature [localise the Utah legislature has previously expressed « dislike for 
iiirli untouchable, restricted, dedicated type funds, the form of such trusUfund legis- 
lation may have to take a different twist. Although the account may be created and 
»nreeM of 1 revenue couunitted thereto, the possibility of diversion by the legislature 
will probably remain 

Hut regardless of the method, the time must Im» now for new commitments, new 
dedication of resources, and new thinking in order to stamp mil what has l>econic a 
blight on the health and safety of our community 



Si a i km k N'f ok KitANKt.vN H Matiikhon. Ciiaikman, Utah ('hii.h Auuhk and Nk- 
* ;f.K« i AnvtsoHY (Wwii,, and Sknioh Assistant Aitohnky Oknkhai. in thk 

OlHei: UK UIK 1 1 1 All A riORNKY Oknkhai. 

Mr Chairman I will address areas of s|>eeial concern and interest to the Utah 
Child Abuse and Neglect Advisory Council in regard to child abuse and neglect in 
the State of (Mali 

lielore dfHcUMMin^ these issues I would first like to explain the purpose ami func- 
tion ot the Abuse and Neglect Advisory Council 

1 TIIK eillt.n AHtlSK ANO NKOLKCT ADVtMOHY COUNCIL 

In the State of I Mali the division of family services, an agency within the Depart* 
merit at Social Services, is charged by law with the responsibility of promoting and 
enloreiiir, all laws enacted far the protection of dependent, neglected, delinquent and 
abused children S*m lion V» lab 0 Utah Code Associated VMu\ as amended* A hoiii'd 
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of fa mil v Services consist in^ of seven lay members appointed l>y the governor^ the 
policy making body of the division Section "m lob- It, Tli» board in turn may iip|x>i n t 
advisory committees to advice the hoard concerning children, youth and fatnily serv- 
ice programs Sec. -Vi Lib I y 1 

Pursuant to tins statutory scheme the Ismrd, on July 7, l!>7t>, ^iVated tht» Child 
Abuse and Neglect Council to advise and participate with the board of family .serv- 
ices with respect to policy in connection with family services and child abuse treat- 
ment programs Minutes, hoard of Family Services, July 7, 11)7(1. The council con- 
sists of Lio members appointed by the board representing various agencies and com- 
munity groups with ex|H'itise or concern in the area of child ahuse and neglect. 
Among other things the council is to assist the Ismi'd and the professional staff of 
the division by 

1. Developing suggested |>o lines 

'.I Initiating legal or legislative action 
:l Informing the public 

I Securing and maintaining adequate funding ^ 
■V Recruiting volunteers 

o" Suggesting program elements to provide effective child abuse and neglect serv 
ices to the community 
The council is to interact with the community by: 

I (iivmg active support to agencies and individuals in the community providing 
services to abused or neglected children. 

2. Advocating the availability and accessibility of child abuse and neglect services 
lo residents of the community, 

'\ Facilitating the dissemination of child abuse and neglect information through 
continuous education programs. 

Since its inception the council has made recommendations to the board and been 
engaged in various child abuse* and neglect programs and .projects including the fol- 
lowing: 

I Cooperated in the publication of a Children's Services Directory by the Salt 
Lake Junior League Provisionals. 

'i Assisted in drafting and lobbied the Utah Child Ahuse and Neglect Reporting 
Act. amendment ; to the Family Services Act. and Juvenile Court Act 

W. Reviewed at request of Division of Family Services policies regarding respite 
care, protective services, treatment of handicapped infants, and federal grant prior- 
ities. 

L Kndorsed and lobbied Division of Family Services budget requests regarding 
child protective services, 

."i. Reviewed the following community programs: (a) Parents United, (b) "You're in 
Charge," to Family Support Centers, f cl * Odyssey House, (e) LD.S. Social Services, (0 
Utah Ahuse Registry, and (g) Law Related Citizenship and Values Programs in the 
Public Schools, 

The council has also endorsed the following: \ 

I. Kndorsed and recommended legislative support of an integrated family court. 

'♦i. Kndorsed and recommended legislative support of a mandatory guardian ad 
liti m program utilizing volunteer workers. \ 

.'J Kndorsed and recommended county support uY victim/ witness counseling pro- 
grams , i \ 

1. Kndorsed and recommended funding by the Division of Family Services of a 
Child Protective Services Handbook for Parents. 

.">. Kndorsed, and prepared as yet unadopted bills regarding Children's Auto Safety 
Retramts and a Children's Trust Fund. 

l)« Kndorsed and lobbied criminal statutes in relation to child abuse, child sexual 
exploitation, and child kidnapping. 

The council is presently engaged in the following projects: 

1 Values and abuse prevention training in the schools. 

1! Children's Trust Fund legislation. 

{ Child Auto Safety Restraints legislation. 

I Kx Parte Protective Order Legislation. 

.'i Waiver of Privilege legislation in regarding abuse and neglect proceedings in 
juvenile courts , 
j 

It HtMlNti INClOKNCk OK ('Hit,!) AHUNK AND NKOI.KC'T IN THK STATU OK UTAH 

Available data base in the State of Utah seems to indicate a significant upward 
trend m the incidence^! child abuse and neglect. 
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hetween thi" fiscal yearn l'.>7K-70 unci l!)82-H:t, a tour yen r period, the reports of 
child abuse and inflect recorded in the Utah (Antral Register established under the 
Utah Child Abuse and Neglect Re|ioi1ing Art of 1078 increased from to HHfjH, a 
increase. The HiiliMtnnt uitcil reports during that period, that is, the portion of 
the total reports in which protective services were furnished, increased from lt>40 to 
2111, a 27 r { increase. 

Within the same period of time the total population, of the state increased by 
1 Vt t i|)ata Source: "Utah Kcoitomie and Business Review" published by the Univer- 
sity of Utah Graduate School of Business), and the school enrollment for grades K 
to I 'J increased 11*:; Data Source: Utah State Office of Education, Kali Enrollment 
Reports Total abuse and neglect reports have increased at a greater rate than con- 
firmed abuse and neglect report b This is no doubt the result of increased public 
awareness of the reporting requirements and the fact that Utah law requires the 
reporting of suspected as well as actual abuse and neglect. The significant conclu- 
sion, however, is that the increase in confirmed incidence of child abuse and neglect - 
in our State exceeds our population increase by more than a two to I ratio, and is 
on a trend upward. This increasing trend of child abuse and neglect is graphically 
illustrated by Chart 1, attached, for the fiscal year 10H2-HH, which reveals among 
other things, a three fold increase in the trend of confirmed abuse referrals from 
July 82 to June 8M. These figures do not necessarily! mean there is more child abuse 
and neglect in our State on a proportionate basis tfVun there was 10 years ago. We 
, have no effective reporting measurement before 1078. And the upward trend since 
1078 may he greatly influenced by better reporting and investigative technique, But 
based on the information we do have and by comparison over the past four years it 
does ap|M<nr child abuse and neglect in this state is on an epidemic course, 

The grnvitv of the circumstance in Utah is illustrated by the fact that Utah 
ranked fifth highest of all the states in regard to reported incidence of child abuse 
in 1082 while ranking only thirty sixth highest in total population. See Report to 
Salt Lake County Commission On Youth, Task Force On Child Abuse and Neglect 
Committee, Sept 22. I0XJI. 1080 Census of Population, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. 

, Accepting that there is in fact a child abuse and neglect problem, it is of great 
interest to probe the dimensions of the problem. At the outset it is well agreed that 
the re|M>rted cases of child abuse and neglect reflect only the tit) of the iceberg- 
only approximately fi r i of the actual abuse situations. See Salt Lake County Task 
Puree Report, supra, pg. 2. On this basis there were actually 21,410 abuse and ne- 
glect episodes in Utah in IDK^M. To handle this potential workload we have ap- 
proximately HM) protective service workers on the staff of the Division of family 
services, a number that has increased by only four full time equivalent positions 
since 1070. Sou rce^Of lice of Community Operations, Dept. of Social Services. A po- 
tential case load of 21 1 cases per worker is of course impossible. 

It is also significant to note that child mistreatment is usually reflective of some 
type of family breakdown 4120? of the referrals in Utah in 1082 involved situations 
ol broken families or family discord. Source: Central Register for Child Abuse and 
Neglect, 1082 Annual Report. Insufficient or misuse of income was the next most 
common circumstance (15,2';',). 'M)M% of the referrals irivolved two or three children 
in the same family. !hV.{» of the perpetrators of the abuse or neglect were family 
members or relatives: file;, of the cases the mother, in 2fi% the father. 80% of the 
abusive parents were abused children, verifying the cyclical nature of the problem. 
I«t"» of the abusive parents had alcohol or drug dependence, 18% a mental health 
problem 

The nature and severity of reported abuse and neglect is frightening. It in difficult 
In rationalize it as justifiable discipline. Protective services were needed for the fol- 
lowing reasons. 



Six children were permanently disabled. Kight were killed: 1 females under 1, M 
lemales ages 1 to 1, and one male age I to t, (Source; Utah Hureau of Health Statis* 



!>.Vf were physically neglected 

Ml) suffered from lack of supervision 

VII were physically abused 

2X0 were sexually abused 

I lit i were abandoned 

.11;! were educationally neglected 

|:c-* wore medically neglected 

I were emotionally neglected 

*72o!her * 



22.8 
20.1 
17.8 
(1.7 

a. i 
w.w 

0,1 
21.0 
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tics, Jun HO, I'JHH, Deaths from child battering and other maltreatment) Of the total 
confirmed reports fiK required phyHtcal treatment and «!% required hospitilization; 
\\n of the victims, or UW% children had H|wciul characteristics. Of that group: 



77 were mentally retarded 

07 were physically handicapped 

51 had a/chronic illness 

U20 wenf emotionally disturbed 

M had a premature birth 



i:u 

11.4 
10.7 



These statistics prompt an interesting but unanswered thought. Were these chil- 
dren retarded, handicapped or disturbed as a result of the abuse or neglect, or did 
their condition prompt the abuse or neglect? 

Interestingly enough 48,2% of the confirmed referrals involved families with 3 or 
•I members. There were no confirmed referrals in families of !) or more members. 
There was a rather even age distribution of Ihe child victim with the heaviest con- 
centration in age fi-8 (25%). t)9% of the abused or neglected children remained at 
home under supervision by the division. 20,0% remained at home under court su- 
pervision or pending disposition by the court. 10% of the children (81 1) were re- 
moved from the home and placed in foster care. 5 of the children were released for 
adoption. In three cases parental rights were terminiateu. 

III. COST CONSKqUKNCKfl 

Kor the fiscal year RMU-84 the division of family services has budgeted $891,500 
for the purchase of f|helter care services, $(i8M,U0O for the purchase of child abuse 
services $01,700 for the purchase of guardian ad litem services, $3,100,000 for foster 
care services, $l,o:i(l,000 for group home care, $250,000 for family violence services, 
$120,000 for adoption services, $770,425 for youth services, and another $H0(i,700 for 
various other services for a total of $0,71)8,(125 pertaining to child abuse neglect and 
abuse. Source; Division of Family Services Purchase of Services Report, This .repre- 
sents 5(i% of the total division budget for purchase of services, Related in aftother 
way this amounts to a $!U()1,4U cost in provider services for each confirmed episode 
o! child abuse or neglect In 1082-8*1 A proportionate share of the division staff 
budget should also be added to this figure, as well as a proportionate share of the 
costs to the courts, in computing the cost of child abuse and neglect services, Foeter 
care rates run all the way from $7.08/day to $14.82/day per child depending on the 
nature of the child. It is reliably estimated on a national basis that the keeping of 
severely abused children in foster care cost nn average of $7,800 per year. See Salt 
Like County Ttwk<Kircc Report, supra, We may conclude that the direct cost of 
child abuse and neglect treatment runs very high. 

The indirect costs are equally devestating: 

Depeiulancy, neglect and abuse referrals to the juvenile court have increased 15% 
since 1075. 1750 such cases were handled by the juvenile courts in 1081. Source: 
Utah State Juvenile Court Annual Report for 1981, Of these cases 72%, or 12(50 chil- 
dren, were removed from their home and placed in foster care, It is estimated that 
80'* of those children coming, into conflict with the juvenile justice system, for 
whatever reason, have heen the subject of abuse 1 or neglect. Source: "A J'roposal to 
Benefit Utah's Children at Risk", Dr, Donald F. Kline, Associate Director, Excep- 
tional Child (.'enter, Utah State University, 1081, In 1081 there were 007 1 status of- 
fenders referred to the juvenile court. 200 of these cases resulted in a custody 
change. Of |8,U42 criminal cases referred to the court, 18IM resulted in a custody 
change or institutionalization. Institutionalization costs the state $HUi(i per month 
per child A six month stay costs approximately $10,000 to that state, 

Abused and neglected children are ten times more likely to be placed in special 
education classes and Institutions than non*abused children. Source: Kline, supra, 
The cost per student of special education can be from M.4 to (> times greater than the 
cost in the regular classroom, Abused and neglected children constitute over 08% of 
the population at the Utah State University Development ('enter, If a child, is se* 
verely multiply handicapped and institutionalized as a result of neglect or abuse, 
the cost is about $0:1.00 per day; $22,000 |>er year; or $1,(KM,775 over a 45 year life 
span at the 1082 cost levels. 

IV I'KtiVKNTlON VIS-A-VIS TKUATMBNT 

Our advisory council is impressed that the primary thrust to this date In our state 
in combatting child abuse and neglect has been Intervention and treatment after 
the fact that is alter the abuse or neglect has been reported and verified, Family 
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services staff is primarily involved in investigation and intervention. The greater 
proportion of purchase of service money in spent for treatment programs, Much as 
• sexual abuse treatment programs and suspected abuse diagnostic programs. Source: 
Dr. William S. Ward, Assistant Director, Dept. of Social Services, Some money is 
' spent by the state for. primary prevention, for example the division subsidizes in 
part privately managed family support centers and community awareness programs 
such h& "Your're In Charge" and 'Touch" programs. The Board of Family Services 
has recognised prevention as a desirable element by addpting a division policy plpn 
for child abuse and neglect which sets the following goals for the division: 

1. To investigate all report* of abuse or neglect. 

2. To provide intervention that will protect the child in all substantiated cases of 
t abuse and neglect. 

3. To provide primary prevention programs to all risk groups. 

4. To provide an adequate range and amount of service throughout the state. 

5. To educate the public to make appropriate referrals of child abuse and neglect. 
t>. To educate the public to recognize the value of treatment rather than punish- 
ment in abusing or neglecting families. 

Division of Family Service Child Abuse and Neglect Policy Plan. Adopted .June 3, 
198Ji. 

Adoption of a prevention goal by the Board is gratifying, but our concern remains 
that prevention may be overlooked in the Tight against child abuse and neglect, es- 
pecially in time of limited financial resources. It is of interest to note that the Office 
of l>egislative Auditor General in a program audit of the Department of Social Serv- 
* ice* Child Protection Program release in June 1983 concluded that the child protec- 
tion program of the department was effective but that the Department needed to 
increase its primary prevention efforts, particularly in rural areas. Report to Utah 
State Legislature Number 83- 4, June 1983. 

Admittedly the distinction between prevention and treatment programs may be 
rather tenuous. Obviously, for, example, family counseling and therapy after a child 
has been victimized may prevent re-abuse. But our council is most interested in 
Mtrikihg at root causes rather than simply treating symptoms. We are interested in 
programs that will promote healthy parent-child relationships ranging from teach- 
ing family life skills to high school students to teaching new parents in interacting 
with these infants. We would like to guard against the stress which causes the 
abuse. We are talking, about' more-than primary" prevention. We are talking about 
indirect prevention through the vehicle of values indoctrination and skills training. 

A wide variety of programs will promote healthy parent-child relationships They 
range from teaching family life skills to high school students, to coaching new par- 
ent* in interacting with their infants. 

Prevention programs are based in many different agencies and sites— hospitals, 
schools, churcnea, day care centers. They involve all tvpes of people— foster grand- 
parents, trained peer counselors, nurses, teachers, child development specialists, 
they are offered to a variety of target populations— single parent*, new parents, 
fumiliai undergoing stressful life changes, pre-scnool, school-age, and adolescent 
children. Aimed at critical periods in a family's life cycle, they assist them through 
change nnd stress. 

Prevention programs maximize a given community's resources, cooperation and 
creativity. Examples of programs now operating in several states include: 

A "Perinatal Coaching Program" in Michigan which uses 100 trained volunteers 
to provide support, information, and training to parents having their first baby. 

Neighborhood family support centers in Salt Latye and Weber counties, which use 
trained volunteer* to offer drop-in child care, parent activities and classes, to par- 
ents needing relief from their children. 

Parents Anonymous throughout the state of Utah offers help and counseling to 
parents who feel they are under stressful conditions. 

The Halt Lake County Commission on Youth, a coalition of community youth ad- 
vocates, turn endorsed the recommendation of its special Child Abuse and Neglect 
Task Fore*' Committee, supra, that "* * support* and encourages more preventa- 
tive education programs that teach parenting, crisis intervention and strew man- 
agement." 

V. THIS "CHIIJJRKN'h 'HUIHT rtlNu" ANU OTHER LROltiftATlVK I'ROKtfAMJ 

The Utah legislature certainly has not been insensitive to the protection of chil- 
dren. For example, nineteen separate bills in the area of juvenile Justice were 
passed bv the t!WW Session as evidence, no doubt of the community's growing con* 
rem with the problems of child abuse, neglect and Juvenile Justice Perhaps of most 
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signifuianee was\the passage of a missing children registry act (SB No. U7>, and a 
mandatory fienUtftelntf act for child kidnapping and sexual abuse, (HB 20!)), which is 
touted as the KtriotOHt such law in the nation, Also of great significance were 
change* made in evidentiary ru U»» ho us to allow hearsay and o\U of court state- 
ments in child abuse\prosecution (HB 209 and SB M) and to establish custodial 
prima facie reaponaibility for neglect or abuse, (HB 41). 

It is the opinion of the Council that existing Utah statutes are in general ude- « 
quate to legally combat the problems of child abuse and neglect. In fact Utah ap- 
pears to be in the forefront as to legal machinery in relation to juvenile justice and 
protection. The basic ammunition in the Utah arsenal are: (1) The Juvenile Court 
Act of 19(55 which established a model code for both the protection of the abused 
and neglected child and the treatment of the interrelated family trauma involved; 

(2) The Family Service Act of 1878 which charges the Division of Family Services to 
take the initiative in providing protective service* for the abused or neglected child; 

(3) The Child Abuse and Neglect Reporting Act of 1965 (significantly amended in 
197H) which mandates th# reporting and investigation of known or suspected inci- 
dences of child abuse or neglect, and (4) the clarification and definition of child 
abuse as a separate, identifiable crime in 1981 (See 76-5-109) and imposition of sig- 
nificant penalties for various categories of child abuse and exploitation. 

Although finding existing statutory provisions generally* adequate in relation to 
the reporting, investigation, treatment, prevention, and prosecution of child, abuse, 
the council nontheless recommends consideration of the following types of legisla- 
tion by the 19H4 legislature to fill what we observe to be voids in the existing law. 

A. Ex fxttie protective orders 

Although under existing law an enforcement officer may temporarily remove a 
child from a hazardous circumstance without warrant or pursuant to judical process 
emanating from the Juvenile Court, there is no legal means by which an offending 
adult can be restrained from a continuing abuse or removed from the premises 
short of ah arrest and the filing of criminal complaints. As 6 result the child often 
bears the social brunt of the familial abuse or neglect by being removed from the 
premises and being placed in unfamilar surroundings. 

The council recommends legislation providing a civil process, much as provided 
under the Utah Spouse Abuse Act, by which interested parties on behalf of an 
abused or neglected child can secure temporary ex parte protective orders separting 
the offender from the victim and restraining the continued abuse. 

The legislative interim Social Service Committee has approved this recommenda- 
tion. 

II Elimination >f /irivi lifted vommunications as a defense in juvenile court abuse ••» 
and netflevt proceed in#u 

Section 78 Kb -12(4) of the Reporting Act waives the physician-patient privilege as 
a ground for excluding evidence in relation to a child's injuries. However, some- 
times it is difficult to prosecute child abuse cases when the privileged communica- 
tion.rule is Imposed in relating to other types of relationships, such as lawyer-client, 
priest -penitent, social worker-client. The Council recommends on amendment to the 
Reporting Act to read as follows: "Subject to the discretion of the judge, TTp^vilege 
shall not be grounds for excluding evidence regard 1 ng a minor'% injuries or cause 
thereof in any proceeding before the Juvenile Court lesulting from a report made in 
gojKl faith pursuant to the Child Abuse and Neglect Reporting Act M 

This recommendation was likewise approved by the legislative interim Commit- 
tee. 

f'hildrens trust fund 

Because the success of child abuse protective service programs often depends on 
the vagaries of legislative appropriation, the Council feels it important that a more 
sure and reliable type of additional funding be accomplished by legislation creating 
a Children's Trust Fund as a restricted, dedicated account for the purpose of fund- 
ing child abuse and neglect prevention and treatment programs. This Fund would 
l*> created by the imposition of a surcharge on birth certificates fees, marriage li- 
cense fees, and divorce complaint filing fees or decrees, and voluntary contributions, 
Similar legislation ban now been adopted in a least 14 other states. 

Unfortunately our Children Trust Fund proposal, at least in the form of a dedicat- 
ed, restricted account funded by. filing surcharges has run into opposition from the 
legislative interim Committee. Influential members of the Committer oppose the 
creation of a restricted account from any form of assessment or tax which cannot be 
controlled and diverted by the legislature for other purposes. By way of compromise 
and in hope of accomplishing some form of a Children's Trust Fund at least dedlcat- 
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ed in part to child abuse treatment unci prevention programs tht\ proponents of the 
Fund concept have pro|xmed three separate bills to the leKislntiviMnterim Commit- 
tee, hopeful that at least one will pass. The first bill is entitled "Cihild Abuse Pre- 
vention and Treatment Program." It does several things: \ 

1. .Declares legislative recognition of child abuse and neglect as uxthreat to the 
family unit and an imposition of major expense on society. \ 

2. Directs the Division of Family services to engage in various programs designed 
to provide primary child abuse and neglect prevention and treatment services in- 

* eluding prenatal and crisis care. \ 
'A Authorizes imposition of fees on those able to to pay for such services. \ 
4. Requires 25 percent funding match by local contract providers of services\ 
5 Directs geographic distribution of services, \ 
Ik Directs evaluation of services. \ 
This bill enacts little more than the division is already mandated to do and pro- 
vides no funding, but does clearly express legislative intent and direction and pro- 
vides local participation. \ 
Tbv second bill is entitled "Child Abusd Prevention Funding". This bill directs* a \ 
surcharge of $25 on divorce filings, a $5 surcharge on marriage licenses, and a $5 ^ 
surcharge on birth certificates to be transmitted to the State Treasurer for credit to 
the general fund and use by the legislature for child abuse and prevention treat- 
.meat programs unless otherwise determined. 

\ Over a ten year period, anticipating an approximate 2 percent annual growth in 
filings, it is anticipated that the marriage license surcharge will Collect $1.072,1()0 
the divorce filing surcharge will collect $2,083,725 and the birth certificate sur- 
charge $2.27!MMM> for a total of $<i,U2IM>75 beginning with $507,535 in year 1 and 
ending with $702,M. r > collected in year ten. Source: Legislative General Counsel and 
Research office Hopefully these moneys will be used for child abuse and neglect 
programs but the unfortunate compromise is that they are free revenues and will 
not necessarily l>e used for that purpose. 

The third hill is entitled Abuse and Neglect Prevention and Treatment amount 
This bill creates a restricted account within the general fund to be known ns the 
Children's Abuse and Neglect Prevention and Treatment Account. It is to be funded 
voluntarily from grants, gifts, bequests, etc. and from voluntary check off designa- 
tions on state income tax refunds. Such account as part of the general fund would 
be subject to legislative appropriation but could be ustxl only for child abuse and 
neglect prevention and treatment programs. 

It is impossible to estimate how much money could be generated by such volun- 
tary contributions and check offs. A similar check-off program for the wildlife re- 
sources account generated $l»Ui00 in the HMO-HI fiscal year, $27(i,041 in the 
H2 fiscal year and $175,^)0 in the IftHg-HH fiscal year. Source: Division of Wildlife 
Resources accounting office. The extraordinary contribution in 19H2-M is attributed 
to a special promotion sponsored by a super-market, chain owned by a wildlife en- 
thusiast. It is assumed that persons or institutions with interest in child abuse pre- 
vention might likewise* promote n children's check-off account. 

None of these three bills approximates the pure Children's Trust Fund originally 
conceived by Dr. Donald F. Kline when he was a member of our Council— the con- 
cept endorsed by our Council. Dr. Kline's Children's Trust Fund conceived of a re- 
stricted investment account funded by significant surcharges. One half of the princi- 
pal in the fund together with interest thereon would be available for annual ex- 
penditure. The estimate of the /legislative general council nnd research office is that 
such a fund would accommodate annual expenditures of approximately $;M)0,000 
with a principal balance at the etid of ten yoars in the approximate account of three 
million dollars, the interest from which would then be sufficient to fund a signifi- 
cant prevention and treatment program nd infinitum. Such an ingenious program is 
inconsistent however, or at least so charged* with the funds consolidation and budg- 
etary procedures philosophies espoused in existing stute stututesL 
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VI. CONCLUSION 

Our Suite Supreme Court in a went ease specifically affirmed for the fin* time 
the sufficiency of "battered child syndrome" evidence iin the basis of a mm- 
h mitthter conviction where the key evidence was the mute testimony of a battered 
little three year old K irl. Stale v. Kathy Tanner, Case No. ,7752, Filed NwlUg 
Courts, legislative bodies, social service teenies, community groups, and indiv dual 
citizens alike ure increasingly incensed and concerned regarding the terrible conse- 
quences of child abuse and neglect. j„,i:„„*;, m 

It seems to ouiVouncil that the time is ripe for new commitments, new dedication 
of resources, and nTOsjirections in order to stamp out the epidemic of child nbus,e 
and neglect, u featdrmgW on the health and safety of our Amencun Society. 
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J Chairman Miujor. I want to thank all members of the panel. 
You did very well in your part of the bargain, in limiting your tes- 
, timony. We shall see how well the members of the committee will 
do in limiting their questions, 
4\Ve will try to stand by the 5-minute rule for Members of Con- 

* gress, and, Congressman Marriott, you will be recognized first. 

Mr, Marriott. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. .1 will limit myself to 
two questions, theJirst one to Dr. Krugrnan and Mr. Mptheson per- 
taining to child atmse. 

We hear about the continuing growing incidence of child abuse 
in the country, but we don't hear any real specific solutions. I am 
most concerned about child sexual abuse, 

As I talk to young people around the State, im I talk to people 
who are incarcerated, as we visited the psychiatric unit of this hos- 
pital just a few hours ago, we find statistics that somewhere be- 
tween a third and a half of all those kjds were victims of child 
sexual abuse. 

What is it that causes this? Why are children abused sexually? 

Are we dealing with people with mental problems? What are the 
«l frustrations in our society that would cause this type of activity? 

! wonder if you could both address what you know about it and 
what we have to do in terms of preventing it or solving the prob- 
lem of sexual abuse? v 

Dr. Kruuman,' I will try to summarize my Usual 2-hour lecture 
on that subject, Mr. Marriott. 

I think we don't know enough yet about child sexual abuse. I 
think my slides indicated we are early in this field. 

It has been an interesting cycle in recognition in that we went 
from the battered child to the battered women, and in talking with ( 
battered wpmen, prior histories of sexual abuse came up with enor- 
mous regularity and then pediatricians began to say, well, maybe 
children'aYe being sexually abused too. And in the mid-1970's we 
began to look and, sure enough, wherever we look now we find chil- 
dren who are being sexually abused. { 

I think what it can tell you is that abuse in general is not done 
by psychiatrically deranged individuals. It is not done in general by 
psychotic individuals. It is Apt done by sociopaths, although cer- 
tainly there are psychotic individuals and sociopaths who do. 

* Mostly, abuse tends to be a problem, sexua! abuse, that we firtd 
across all (socioeconomic lines and tends to be what we know about 
it, part of a generational pattern. 

We find that all of the individuals that we treat at our center, 
and we treat the entire family, the perpetrator of the sexual abuse 
to Hie parent involved have themselves both been wexually abused 
. as children. I think that is"a very important point in that for many 
of these individuals, it is hard to know when this all began but it is 
a way of life. And one makes the assumption, well, if my father 
slept with all my sisters, why shouldn't I sleep with my daughter? 
The same is true for father-son incest or for grandfather-grand- 
daughter incest, 

I want to be careful to state that the reverse of that is not true, I 
think it is important for us to know that not all sexually abused 
children grow up to repeat that cycle just as riot all physically 
abused children grow up to repeat that cycle. 
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I think as wo look toward what we need to do in the next 5 years 
in a research way it is W .spend more time talking with those indi- k 
viduhls w t ho are survivors, if you will. I think we have not spent 
enough time studying survivors of abuse and neglect. We spent 
plenty of time studying the abused child and.their family, 

Mr. Marriott, Mr. Matheson, could you comment on that? And 
also, is sexual abuse related to portography? 

Mr, Mathkkon. Congressman /Harriott, I cannot add to the clini- 
cal evidence that you have received from the other panel member. 
In Utah, perhaps we are a little more favored than some other 
„ States. .Out ratio of sexual abuse in the confirmed cases of child 
* abuse is relatively small, (>/7 percent or 280 cases in 1982 calendar 
year as compared with some 22 percent physically abused children. 
Now, I am not sure what that means. It could simply mean that 
are more reluctant to report or confirm situations of sefcual 
aouse in Utah than perhaps in some other States, but at least that 
is what the figures indicate. 

As to any relationship or any<\ c causation factor with pornography 
and wit h other types of public materials and media presentations, I 
am just not qualified to comment on that. * 

£s you are probably aware, and certainly we are having strug- 
gles in our State, we adopt laws and sometimes the Federal courts 
st rike them down. But when we .try to restrict pornography and try 
to restrict types of information to prospective mothers and so oh, 
we seem to have a continual legal problem in accomplishing cer- 
tain things that we would like to accomplish by way of restricting 
the type of information that is going into the hbrnes, 

Mr. Marriott. I have 1 minute, left and I would just like to turn 
the question to Mr, Berriel and ask you this question^ 

I have been saying for a long time that if the famines were doing 
what they ought to be doing as families, that we would solve most 
of our problems in this society and take a big burden off the gov- 
ernment. You came from a broken family, 
Mr. BtittKlKi,. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marriott. Can you just comment about what effect that had 
on you, you getting involved in crime and running the streets and 
the problems you had? How do you relate that to the fact that your 
parents were divorced and you have, in essence, a broken family? 

Mr. Hkrhiki.. Well, it sort of started when they got a divorce and 
everybody else started getting in trouble. And I just went along. 

Mr Marriott. Did you ever have a good relationship with either 
of your parents? 

Mr. Bkkkiki.. Well, my mom is an alcoholic and that is why they 
got divorced and she moved away. 

Mr. Marriott, You feel that had your family stayed together as 
a family unit, it would have solved a lot of your personal problems? 
Mr. BtjRiUtii.. Yes, it sure would have, 
M* Marrio1N\ Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Miixkk. Mr. Patterson, 

Mr. Patterson. I think this has been a fantastic panel. I do not 
have much to add to it, » 

David, I was deeply touched by your testimony. I know you are a 
survivor, as was previously indicated: surviving a broken home, an 
alcoholic mother, and many other obstacles. You did make use of 

(. 
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)ublic facilities, and costs were borne by Federal taxpayers and 
ocal taxpayers in an effort to change your life. It seems to me that 
you have done a marvelouH job, 

My question to any of the panelists falls in line with the editorial 
from the Desert News. Mr. Matheson referred to the fact that deal- 
ing more promptly and effectively with child abuse wouldn't be 
cheap, but it would be far more expensive not to do it. A number of 
the other panelists seem to agree with him. 

It is similar in the defense sector, we all know that if we are at 
war, we have to have a reliable defense mechanism; and if we are 
at peace, we have to have it to stay at peace. I wish we understood 
this concept a little more clearly when it comes to keeping families 
together, to having healthy children, and to nurturing positive 
family relationships. Sometimes, this can't be achieved entirely 
from within the family. Not all families have such fortitude. 

in providing the kind of support which was referred to in the edi- 
torial and which some of you referred to, what estimate of costs 
would you be uble to provide to justify prevention programs? 

If people get into trouble, often they are going to be put in jail 
for a period of time. This is a costly consequence; probably far more 
costly in the long run than the cost of providing services and edu- 
cational benefits earjy on, as David, and so many others have re- 
ceived. 

Does anyone have any comments on what the cost ratio m be 
l>etween bringing needed services to society and the resulting say,- 
njngs to society? 

Dr. Kkuuman. Mr. Patterson, I guess I could respond to that first 
by saying that prevention clearly does save money, 

There was a study done in Colorado, again by Henry Kempe, 10 
years ago where they looked at a home visitor program where 
adults who are at risk we can determine pretty much with 80 per- 
cent accuracy at the time of delivery who is at high risk for abuse 
and neglect, and doing that at that time and providing a home visi- 
tor to that family, a friend, a role model, someone to be around. 

We did that for 2 years at a cost of $24,000 for one home visitor 
to care for 25 families. At the end of that 2-year period, in 25 high- 
risk families who did not have a home visitor, there were five 
severe cases , of abuse. One child is institutionalized with brain 
damage at our Bridge School and the overall cost to the State of 
Colorado is well over $1 million. And the 25 families that the home 
visitor cared for, there were no severe cases of abuse at all. 

Now, you can take $25,000 against a million and multiply that if 
you like. I think the real question ne^ds not to be asked of us, 
frankly, but needs to be asked of th* government, and that is, how 
come the long-range planning is only equivalent to the term in 
.office? 

Prevention taken a long time. It takes 10 years or more to show 
effects and early on you actually see more cases, not fewer, as a 
com.Kiniity gets together and recognizes what is going on. So I 
think hat somehow there han got to be coordinated effort from 
your end to give us the time and the resources to do these pro- 
grains. 

Chairman Mim.kr. Congressman Fish. 
Kxcuse me, I'm sorry. 
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Mr Paitkuson. Mv time has expired, 

Ms Tatiiam. Could I quickly add that Congressman Patterson 
brought up an interest ing point about cost. One of the doctors in 
this hospital, Dr. Szykula, who is a psychologist right here at Pri- 
mary Children's Hospital did some work in Montana where they 
found a certain treatment modality most helpful, The therapist vis- 
ited the home half of the time and the client came to his office the 
other half the time: this treatment modality was twice as produc- 
tive in getting clients to conlplete treatment and in reducing the 
recidivism of the abusers. 'One of the things I would like to see on 
the Federal level is a close look at what treatment modalities are 
working best and are the most cost effective in the long run rather 
than perhaps the cheapest today, And I think that better followup 
services are critically needed. 

Having a 10- or 20-week treatment program and then leaving 
these families to flounder on their own is totally ineffective, They 
will be calling us again, and rather than have it come to that, it is 
tar more cost effective to give them, even if just once a month, fol- 
lowup services, but not to drop them, 

1 think that what we do with these child abuse cases when we 
find thorn is extremely important. We need to* become much more 
innovative than we have been in many instances in the past. 

Chairman Mit.i.KK. Thank you, 

Congressman Fish. 

Mr. Fish. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

{ will limit myself to two areas. 

Mr. Mathoson, I will spare you \ /aiise in your detailed testimo- 
ny, you start on page S with re^ > to prevention and give us a 
great deal of material there to di,- 

But, Professor Krugman, I tl.,. '. you end your testimony by 
saying that above all, we must evaluate prevention efforts. 

Ms. Tatham, I quote you as saying that if we are not to raise yet 
another generation of spouse abusers, we need to see that children 
do not grow up in homes where they experience violence or learn 
from violent role models. 

I wonder if you two could just elaborate on what you meant by 
evaluating preventive efforts. 

Dr. Khuuman. I have not worked in a field that has as little data 
on what people art 1 doing as the field I am presently working in, 
Mr. Fish, There are people who are being treated and put into par- 
enting classes for 0 months or a year by courts who then come out 
and, to the best of my knowledge, in many cases have not changed 
at all, but are put into a system that says "this is part of your 
treatment." 

There is an enormous amount of data in county and State social 
service agencies tor the treatment of these families that has never 
been looked at because the agencies have not, they say, been able 
to look at them. I think that is something that we need to change, 
because we need to know what we are doing and the time of in- 
creased cases and decreased resources we need to triage and figure 
out who is treatable and who is not; treat those who are and not 
waste resources on those who are not, 

In the prevention area, there are an enormous number of pro- 
grams that have sprung up all over the country in sexual abuse 



prevention and child abuse prevention, excellent programs, but to 
my knowledge, other than showing that when you go into a school 
with a child sexuul abuse prevention program, you will always 
identify one or two cases. We have never seen any data that doing 
these programs will protect children a year or two from now and 
that kind of research needs to be done. 

So I guess that is what I am saying by evaluating our prevention 
efforts. In my community, every PTA jn the Denver metropolitan 
area ha® had sexual abuse training in the last year and every one 
of those PTA's has spent $150 privately to do it. I don't know; I 
think that is their choice, obviously, but that chance has now es- 
caped to evaluate whether or not we are really protecting children. 

So I think we need better research and better understanding of f 
our prevention programs, which I think can come from a higher 
level of impetus. 

Mr. Fish. Thank you. 

Ms. Tatham. 

Ms. Tatham. Yes, sir. I think that family violence needs to be 
looked at us a whole and that children who live in a violent home 
* are "at risk/' In fact, several Canadian provinces actually sav that 
these children "need protection." Even if they are not abused, they 
feel that they need protection trom social services, because the\r\ 
mothers are abused, they feel that since these children are witness- 
ing abuse they are part of an abusive and harmful household. They 
are far more likely to either become abusive mothers or to tolerate 
abuse as a wife because they have seen their mothers tolerate it. 

Sexual abuse, physical child abuse, and physical spouse abuse are 
very much related and we find that the same families have all 
three far more often than the population at large. 

I hope that the impetus will be on prevention, both primary and 
secondary, meaning preventing of the second or further occurrence 
of the abuse, as well as preventing abuse altogether in hij^h risk 
families. It is crucial to intervene in abusive family situations, to 
remove the abuser or the abused person unless it is possible to 
ameliorate the situation without further endangering the abused 
child or adult. Although it is the idfcal goal to keep the family to- 
gether whenever that can be done in a violence free home, when 
that is not possible, they have to be helped to find separate vio- 
lence free lives. Thank you. 

Mr. Fish. Mr. Maldonado, switching over to educational failure, I 
was really quite surprised to hear what you had to say. There must 
be a reason for it. I came here almost directly from south Florida 
where there is a large, three-quarters of a million Hispanies, popu- 
lation largely stemming from the 195!) revolution. Cuba, who take 
pride in the development of south Florida luid particularly Dade 
County us a result of their enterprise and strength and contribu- 
tion to the community; they have been a driving foice and some 
people, non-Hispanics, have said the best thing that ever happened 
to Dude County. 



fragile Hispanic element. 

Mr. Maldonado. Well, sir, I think you have to look more specifi- 
cally at the origins of those populations. The Cuban population in 
Florida and in other parts of this country is doing very well but 
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they corm- from typically middle- and upper middle-class back- 
grounds, The Mexican Americans, on the other hand, people from 
the Southwest, are typically from very rural, very poor areas who 
are nut only needing to learn the politics of city living, not just be- 
cause we just haven't been in cities for many generations, but also 
how to survive economically. If you look across the country in 
other places, they tend to come from backgrounds that are much 
more sufficient in terms of money, social thinking, and values and 
that, I think, is the bluest distinction. 
I probably should not have said Hispanics in general, I should 



/Mr. F ish. You are talking largely as far as this State is con- 
Xvrned in terms of Mexican Americans, are you not? 

Mr. Mai.donaoo. Yes, sir, and that is the case, too, in terms of 
other Southwest States. The ninth grade educational attainment is 
a national statistic, not a Utah statistic, Utah was one of the re- 
porting States. 
Mr. Fish. Thank you. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman MiM.tiH. Mr. Wolf. 
Mr. Woi.P. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank the panel, particularly you, David. You did an' 
outstanding iob. My question to the panel might be better an- 
swered in a detailed letter so that you all can answer with thought 
and the committee members can study it. Anyone who wants to 
answer verbally, however, is certainly welcome, 

Most of you made suggestions on what we can do for particular 
problems, ike establishing shelters for battered women, and you 
mentioned a bill in Congress, you'd like us to support. That's all 
fine. I don't think anybody could disagree with you but my Ques- 
tion to you is why are these things happening? What can we do to 
eradicate* them? We have eradicated such debilitating things as 
nolio. I realize there are differences in these problems, but we have 
lessened the effect of many societal adversaries. We have wiped out 
smallpox, basically eliminated leprosy and have taken care of TB. 
We have eradicated them. 

What are your opinions and solutions? Frankly, 1 hope you don't 
expect the col lective ideas to originate in Congress. They are going 
to come from the public, you, the experts. How do you feel about 
television? Does television induce violence? 

The other day I saw an advertisement in the Washington papers 
for the ' Chainsaw Murder." That was a movie. What effects might 
that liave on society? What about the role of religion? Does it make 
a difference regardless of what the religion is, the spiritual values**- 
tradition'/ How about teenage training? Should the schools imple- 
ment prevention programs? How much time is spent investigating 
self-esteem and issues like that? What are the profiles? What are 
the profiles of problem plagued families versus the "well" family? 
What are the "well" families doing to avoid violence, et cetera? 

Will you give us a detailed letter, as long as necessary, explain- 
ing what you think we should do in Congress, in this committee, in 
addition to all the wonderful and good things you said like voting 
for the House bill in Washington. Tell us what you think we should 
do so that we cannot only treat the problems and help those who 
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are U\ and 17 and IS or 5, (5 and 7, but also .perhaps to eliminate or 
attempt to reduce it for thorn who havj/fot even teen born or 
brought into the world? This iH^muWMMt. \ 

There is really no need for anybody to comment unless you want 
to, but since you have taken the time to come here and spend all 
this time and I know how interested you are, I hope you will follow 
up on this request. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. KKLUiMAN. Could I comment in 30 seconds; that I don't think 
we should ever hope to eradicate abuse and neglect and domestic 
violence. It has been with us for <>,000 years and I don't think we 
can fix it in a generation. I think it will take a concerted, long- 
term effort and it will probably come because community by com- 
munity, and neighbor by neighbor, and State by State, and finally 
government by government, we will want to eliminate it. It will 
take time, but we can move on it. 

Mr. Wolf. I understand that, but we have got to begin to move 
on it and talk about how we treat it before it begins, We innoculate 
young people in schools. I have five children. They have all had 
their shots for TH, polio, and other vaccinations. What can we do to 
innoculate young people from moving into these abused and abus- 
ing generations because as Ms. Tatham pointed out, if a child has 
been abused, the chances are that they are going to abuse their 
own children. 

Ms. Tatham. Congressman, could I just add one thing about 
what we can do. 

I agree, it will take u long time; but I think the fact that the 
problem is out of the closet and that people are talking about 
family violence and looking at abused children and looking at 
abused women and seeing what this is doing and the fact that we 
are having shelters and we are having programs and probably one 
of the most interesting and hopeful kinds of signs to me is the fact 
that groups like Future Business Leaders who usually don't con- 
cern themselves with such subjects are looking at family violence 
and what it is doing and starting to think about how will I relate 
to my wife. And our local scouts, the senior scout troop, had a pro- 
gram on family relations and I think that if we can get some of the 
people who are not yet married to start thinking about how they 
will relate and how they will treat their kids and their wives and 
husbands, I think that will make a big difference. 

Chairman Miller, Congressman Coats. 

Mr. Coats. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In the interest of time, I will be very brief with my questions and 
hopefully the answers can be brief also. 

Two questions, Ms, Tatham. You indicated the program of shel- 
ters for women and removing children from those situations, Is 
there unv program underway or anything being done to assist the 
father, the abuser, at the same time so that that family can be 1 
honefully reconciled in a more positive way? 

Ms, Tatham. Yes. there are programs. There is one particular 
one here in Salt Lake City. The community crisis center operates a 
counseling program for abusers, It is court-ordered counseling for 
the husband. Also the division of family services will also counsel 
couples together or husband and wife separately, to see if things 
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can be worked out or not. There are a groat many husbands who 
arc absolutely adamant that they do not need counseling, and they 
will not go into counseling. Some of them would rather go to jail. 
They feel it is their right to teat these women to whom they are 
married. For those who are willing to learn their anger manage- 
ment skills, it is crucial to have counseling available. 

Ho ..over, we are still at a stage where we are frequently working 
with people who refuse and are very determined that they don't 
want and will not change their ways. 

Mr. Coats. Thank you. 

David, just a question for you. I was impressed very much with 
your testimony, as we all were. In reflecting on your family, 11 of 
IH children were sent to reform school. You were the 12th child 
born and also had problems. You are now married and have a child 
and will probably nave more children. You made some very impor- 
tant decisions in your life that have removed you somewhat from a 
pattern that has been ve-y, very present in your family. Have you 
reflected on what you want to do different as a rather than >vhat 
occurred in the family where you grew up? 

Mr. IIkkkiki.. Well, I would like to raise my children right, take 
them to church and do everything right that should have been 
done in my family and teach them right and keep them in school 
and be more disciplined with them than our family was. 

Mr. Coats. In other words, you have looked at the situation you 
were in and you have made some conscious, willful decisions to do 
something differently with your family than was done with you 
when you were growing up. 

Mr, Hi kkiki.. Yes. 

Mr. Covrs. Have any of your brothers or sisters reached the 
same conclusions that you have? 

Mr. Hkkkiki.. Well, I don't really know because I try to keep 
away. 1 moved here to Salt Lake and they are in I'rovo and Califor- 
nia. I just try to keep away because they still do things and they 
try to get me involved with them and the further away I am I will 
be better off. 

Mr. (/oats. Well, again I commend you for your decision. I think 
...U-wilL be a decision that will make a lot of difference for a lot of 
people and I hope that you can successfully be able to carry that 
mit. I know you will. The best to you. 

Thank you. Mr. Chairmnh. 

Mrs. VWanovicii. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I will be very 
quick. I realize we are under pressure of time. 

I would like to address this to Mr, Matheson. In your testimony, 
I am talking about some of the profiles of the children and their 
mistreatment, I note that you say HO percent of the abusive parents 
were abused children, verifying the cyclical nature of the problem. 
Is it really true that SO percent of abused children are mentally or 
physically handicapped or emotionally disturbed? Is this a reason 
or is t hip not a conclusion that we are drawing from that? 

hi other words, is this a reason for the parents themselves to 
physically abuse their children? 

Mr. MATifgHoN. I am not sure I understand the second part of 
the question. To the first part of the question, certainly the testi- 
mony wi» have, and we have a social committee such as this one 
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taking testimony from various experts, has confirmed that 80 per- 
cent figures that HO percent of those who are abused, their primo- 
genitors wen* also abused, 
If you Would repeat the second part . 

Mrs, Vucanovich. I was questioning whether HO percent of the 
abused children are mentally or physically handicapped or emo- 
tionally disturbed: 

Mr. Mathkson. Our statistics of the 19H2 calendar year, as I indi- 
cated, 55 percent were emotionally disturbed. 1 suppose that is a 
matter of definition, but 55 percent were emotionally disturbed and 
Kl percent were mentally retarded, That is of the confirmed cases 
of child abuse and neglect. 

Mrs. Vwjanovioh. And these were the children who were 
abused, and they were this way to begin with, but not as a result of 
the abuse. n 

Mr. Mathkson. That is an interesting point and I made that 
comment in my paper. The question is whether the circumstances 
caused the condition or the condition caused the circumstances, 

Mrs. VtK ANovicH, I think that is probably my question. 

Mr. Mathkson. That is problematical, I don't know the answer 
to that. Whether or not the statistics were caused by the neglect or 
vice versa, I don't know that. 

Mrs. Vucanovich. Did someone else want to comment about 
that? I see that Ms, Tatham may want to make a comment. 

Ms. Tatham, Yes, ma'am, I would. I do believe that an awful lot 
of retardation and other kinds of emotional problems that. children 
exhibit can be "situational," Children who are abused can some- 
times have these symptoms reversed or eliminated with treatment. 
Once you really zero in on that family, you can make a huge differ- 
ence. All of those problems, even if they were present before, and I 
believe in many cases they were not present before the abuse, are 
made so much worse because of the abuse, One example is being 
abused by being shaken violently, this can cause brain damage if 
the brain is jarred sufficiently, or "failure to thrive" where a 
child's head does* not grow appropriately and his brain growth 
doesn't take place at adequate rates, that child can be retarded for 
lack of proper nutrition and proper care which cause the "failure 
to thrive" syndrome. Quite often this happens without the parents 
knowing it. The? parents don't even know that they are contribut- 
ing to "situational retardation" by the fact that their infant or 
child is malnourished. This is especially crucial during the first 
year of life when most brain growth takes place. 

Mrs VtiOANovini, To carry it just a little bit further, are you 
also implying that perhaps some of the manifestations of this are 
that the youngsters simulate this retardation or is this perhaps not 
the right conclusion? 

Ms. Tatham. Simulate means that they make it up, and I don't 
believe they do. I believe they exhibit this behavior because of 
what they have been through. A lot of these abused children 
become very depressed, withdrawn and act out or exhibit other 
high stress-type of symptoms. Even H- and 4-year-olds can have 
ulcers because of the fear, pain and violence seen and experienced. 
Of course, maltreatment can also affect a child's ability to do well 
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in school and ran cause other kinds of problems later on as ho bo- 
comes an adolesrent or adult. 
Ms. Vucanoviui. Thank you. 

Mr. Mathvhon. I would just add the comment, the statistics that 
I quoted in my paper are the statistics, that existed at the time of 
the confirmation of the report. Under our reporting act, the known 
or suspected cases must be reported. At that time, they are either 
confirmed or disaffirmed. At that point, we determined that the 
child is retarded or is not retarded or has the other handicaps that 
we referred to. 'Quite frankly, we probably don't have the empirical 
data to establish which came first, the chicken or the egg. 

The knowledge is that at the time of the referral, that is the con- 
dition of the child. Now, whether that existed before the abuse or 
after the abuse, we just don't have that data. 

Mrs. VucANovicii. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Mim Kit. Thank you. 

1 think that this panel has clearly exhibited to the committee 
that there are models for success. 1 think the fact, Dr. Krugman, 
I hat as you testified there is about an HO-percent chance of identify- 
ing at the time of birth a high-risk situation that proves that .we 
can spot the problem early. There are models if we desire to invest 
in them, that can prevent child abuse in a high proportion of those 
high resk families. And I think that we have seen in the shelters 
for battered women that, families can be reunified through counsel- 
ing, or can be put back together in n nonviolent situation il the re- 
sources are invested. , 

I think David's case obviously is an example. David, I don t know 
what it cost to keep you' at Esperanza 10 months or to keep your 
brother in California, where 1 think, costs are running about 
#15.000 a vear. Again, I think we have seen that if the desire, as a 
matter of public policy, is to provide a network of prevention serv- 
ices, so much can be saved. We were just upstairs in the infant in- 
tensive care unit'and those babies are costing, aside from the emo- 
tional trauma to the families which also effects how that fann y 
feels about that baby, between $L r >0 to $l,f)00 a day. Yet, the single 
biggest reason for those children being there is low birth rate, 
which can be reduced by t o-thirds through the WIC program. 

The cost to the Government of a WIC pregnancy is around $100 
per woman because they cbn't come on for the entire !) months. We 
would love to have them on for 0 months, but we don t get them, 
So for $100 a pregnancy, we have learned from monitoring those 
children that participated -ind those who didn't that we can reduce 
low birth weight from better than 15 percent to f> percent. 

We are going to break for lunch here in a minute and have time 
again to talk to some of the medical staff here. 1 think if we ask 
them why many of those children are up there in intensive care, 
we'll learn it was that low-birth-weight premature event or the 
abuse of a child that wilt be the two most expensive events for the 
(Jovernmont. And the question is whether or not we are going to 
allow those events to continue to take place or whether there is 
going to be some investment in successful preventive strategies. 

I think we are stalling to see whether it is private or public in- 
vestment, if it is made, we can demonstrate in hard copy, so to 
speak, the benefits of that investment. It appears that we have 
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gone out in a number— and I think Dr. Krugman knows this— we 
have gone out with a number of pilot programs and demonstrated 
throughout the country in every region and ' /ery economic setting 
and political landscape successful pilot p ^rams at work, and we 
have never come back to replicate them or try to further invest in 
them, \ 

I think for members of the committee who were looking for 
models of success, David, you may be the most graphic one to be 
presented here. The children upstairs represent, tragicallys the 
most graphic failures. The contrast is right before us, 

I want to thank the panel very much for helping us to meet our 
time constraints and for responding and raising these issues on 
preventive strategies. * 

Mr. Makriott. Just two things before we break here at 12:80. We 
would like to introduce Don Poulter who is here, He is the adminis- 
trator of the hospital and has made these facilities available and 
we appreciate that. Also for the benefit of the witnesses who are 
yet to testify, we will be back in this room about 1:15. The first 
panel should conclude by about 1:30, and the second panel will 
start at 2 and finish up at B:45, So for those of you who have 
appointments, we would like to let you know that. We will be back 
here at 1:15. 

Also, I would ask those panelists who have not testified, to please 
highlight your testimony, Also, 1 urn told that there is a very good 
cafeteria one flight up for those who will be in the building during 
this 45 minutes and we will be back here promptly at 1:15 under- 
way. 

[Whereupon, at \2: % M) p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 1:15 p m., the same day.) 

AKTtiKNOON SESSION 

Chairman Millkh. If I can ask the members of the second panel 
to come forward. Once again, I will rebate our concerns about the 
length of testimony and the length of Questioning by the members 
of the committee and the panel, and 1 would hope again, to the 
extent that you can summarize your testimony, raise thoiie points 
that you want to draw to the attention of t^ie committee so that we 
can respond by asking you questions on those points, it will be 
most helpful to us, so that we can make sure that the final panel is 
given the same considerations with respect to time and dialog be- 
tween members of the committee and the panel, 

First, we will hear from Ms, Mitasi Dunford, who is representing 
the Junior League of Salt Lake City, Welcome to the committee. 

I will say thank you on behalf of all the members of the commit- 
tee to the Junior League for all of the help that they have provided 
in getting the Congress to go along wjth the Select Committee. 

STATEMENT OF MITZI DUNFOKI). JUNIOR LEAGUE OF SALT LAKE 

CITY p 

Ms. Dunpoki). Thank you, 

Last year, 1 served as director of public issues and advocacy for 
the Junior League of Salt Lake City, and chairman of the local 
Child Watch project. The Junior League has been concerned with 
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children's issues throughout its 50-year history. We currently have 
several cotmnunit.v projects involving child welfare, 

liast year, Junior League volunteers conducted the Child Watch 
project in Salt Lake County. Child Watch is a national citizen mon- 
itoring project designed to' document the impact of recent Federal 
budget cuts and policy changes affecting low-income children and 
their families. Developed by the Children's Defense Fund in col- 
laboration with the Association of Junior Leagues, the project fo- 
cuses on four basic areas: Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren, child health, child welfare, and child care. More than fi() ad- 
vocates, providers, administrators, and parents were interviewed 
between June U)H2 and April 1UH3. Each person was interviewed 
three times. . 

Today, focus on what we perceive to be the most critical issue of 
our findings— the recent changes in Aid to Families with Depend- 
ent Children, AFIX\ t t 

The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of l!)Kl established new 
eligibility criteria* and set new restrictions on the AFI3C 1 program. 
While the intent of the changes in AFDC was to get people off wel- 
fare, He vera I changes were actually counterproductive to this goal 
in Utah. The most noted and consistently criticized change involves 
the $:?() and one-third work incentive disregard. 

Prior to the Reconciliation Act, AFDC recipients who worked 
could deduct $)!() and one-third of their earnings when calculating 
their grant. This provided a bonus for those parents who were 
working. More importantly, by allowing working parents to remain 
on AFDC. the income disregard provision made it possible for fami- 
lies to retain their subsidized child care and medicaid coverage 
until their earnings were high enough to allow self-sufficiency* The 
Reconciliation Act changed the manner in which this disregard is 
to be calculated and limited the disregard to the first 4 months of 
employment. 

The 4-month limitation was unanimously criticized by all those 
persons interviewed. Since most AFDC parents enter the job 
market at minimum wage level without child care and/or medical 
benefits, it is unrealistic to expect that they will be able to be self- 
sufficient within 4 months. As one young AFDC mother said to us, 
"If I really, really care about my kids, I won't let them go without 
medical benefits. * , 

The effect of the $W and one-third changes in Utah was immedi- 
ate and drastic. The parents who continued working after losing 
AFDC were frequently left with no medical coverage. Many were 
forced to pull their children from licensed, quality child care facili- 
ties in order to find less expensive care. 

In November 19H1, before the changes in AFDC went into eftect 
in Utah, lo.n percent of AFDC households had some earned 
income. By October t!)H2 ( only 7.2 percent reported earned income, 
According" to a recent" report by the Utah Department of Social 
Services, "While some of this decline was due to and one-third 
case closures, over one-half of the decline in earned income cases 
represented a reduction in work effort," 

The changes had, in reality, become work disincentives.. Instead 
of getting people off welfare, the $JW and one-third changes were 
responsible for discouraging parents from seeking employment, In 
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addition, many parents who were working quit their jobs in order 
to retain ■medicaid coverage for their children. Since fewer recipi- « 
ents were working and reciving partial grants, and more families 
were receiving full grants, Utah was paying more for AFDC pay- 
ments than before the and one-third changes were instituted. 

The State of Utah has responded to the Federal changes in 
AFIX 1 in two important ways. Identifying child care as an impor- 
tant work incentive, the 1!)H2 State legislature extended subsidized 
child care for an additional 4 months after a working AFDC par- 
ent's case i,s closed. They also established a sliding fee scale for 
child care,, and in l!)tW raised the fee scale to gradually ease low- 
income parents off assistance. 

In January l!)H3, the Department of Social Services began the 
"Working Pays" program which restored financial incentives to 
work by recalculating the AFDC grants, This change provided a fi- 
nancial incentive to work. The program extends eligibility for 
AFDC— and, therefore, subsidized child care and medicaid cover- 
age—to many working parents whose cases would have been closed 
as a result of the $U0 and one-third policy change. 

The impact of this program was immediate and impressive. The 
percentage of AFIX' cases with earned income has steadily climbed 
to ltt.J percent in September from H.!J percent in the month prior 
•to the programs implementation. While some of the improvement 
may be due to an improve^ economy, the Department of Social 
Services believes that ('recalculating the grant and the resulting 
work incentive has had a substantial impact." 

The increased number of working recipients has resulted in a sig- 
nificant decline in the average monthly grant, resulting in a 
$!lf>,000 per month savings in AFIX' payments. Utah has demon- 
strated that maintaining work incentives for the working poor such 
as child care assistance and medicaid coverage is beneficial to low 
income children and their families, and is cost-effective to the tax- 
payer. % ' 

We urge Congress to eliminate the 4-month limitation on income 
disregards and other regulations which discourage recipients from 
seeking and maintaining employment in working toward self-suffi- 
ciency. The Association of Junior Leagues, of which we we are a 
member, joins us in urging you to support the change. 

Another factor in AFIX 1 which we think Congress should address 
is the availability of AFIX' to intacl familit j. While our Child 
Watch project did not gather specific data on this issue, we did 
hear several speculations from many persons that some families 
did split up because the man in the house was unemployed and his 
family could not qualify for any assistance as long as he lived with 
the family. We believe that this is a problem which needs to be ad- 
dressed, and we would like to see Congress study the feasibility of 
requiring States to provide AFDC-U in order to encourage family 
stability, 

As vou know, one of the historical goals of AFDC has been to 
provide family stability. At present, most of the AFDC- families in 
America are single-parent, female-headed families, We think it is 
time to consider policies which will help to reverse this long-term 
trend and begin to provide an incentive for two-parent families. 
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The current structure of AFPC does not promote family stability, 
as evidenced by the composition of AFDC families. 

While time does not permit a review of all of the findings of our 
Child Watch project, we are submitting for the record copies of our 
Child Watch report, As the Child Watch project emphasizes, "Chil- 
dren do not vote, lobby or make campaign contributions," The well- 
being of children in America— particularly poor children— is in the 
hands of this Nation's leadership, particularly committees such as 
this and others in Congress. 

We and the Association of Junior Leagues look forward to work- 
ing with you and finding solutions to the problems which threaten, 
the health and welfare and the future of our Nation's children. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity to appear before you 
today. 

[Prepared statement of Mitzi Dunford follows:) 

I'KKI-AKKD STATKMKNT OK MlT'/l DUNKORO, JUNIOR LUAUUK OK SALT IjAKK ClTY, UTAH 

I am Mit/.i Dun ford, representing the Junior League of Salt Lake City. Last year, 
I served a* Director of Public Issues and Advocacy for the Junior league and Chair- 
man of the local Child Watch project. The Junior League of Salt Lake City, an orga- 
nization with fuiii members, has been concerned with children's issues throughout 
its .-»!) venr history We currently have several community projects involving child 
welfare' Children's Dance Theatre «t Neighborhood Mouse; "You're in Charge^a 
child abuse prevention program presented to elementary school children; The Child 
Welfare Merlin Campaign; Teenage Pregnancy Education; and a resource and refer- 
ral project lor child care. 

Last year. Junior League volunteers Conducted the Child Watch project in Salt 
Like County, Child Watch is a national citizen monitoring project designed to docu- 
ment the impact of recent federal budget cuts and policy changes affecting low- 
income children and their .families. Developed by the Children's Defense Fund in 
collaboration with the Association of Junior Leagues, the project focuses on four 
basic areas Aid to Families with Dependent Children, Child Health, Child Welfare, 
and Child Care More than M advocates, providers, administrators, und parents 
.were interviewed three times between Juno and April 1DH3 by the Child Watch 
teams Today. I will briefly describe some common themes which emerged through- 
out our interviews and then focus on whut we perceive to be the most critical "issue 
ot our findings the recent changes in Aid ^Families with Dependent Children 



Several common themes emerged during Child Watch interviews: 
■ D There Iuih been a drumaMc increased demand for basic needs -food, clothing, 
shelter, and utility assistance. Stories wore told of homes without heat, children 
without shoos, families living in cars and tents, and food banks depleted hours after 
being stocked 

O A second theme was a loss of hope and a sense of growing despair and frustra- 
tion These feelings were expressed by parents who were directly affected by budget 
nils and rhnnges m eligibility for certain programs. Providers and caseworkers were 
also (rostrated by increased paper work, rising caseloads, unpaid overtime, and staff 
burnout 

«:<i A frequently mentioned concern was the reduction in preventive services. 
Mmv advocates and providers in child health and child welfare spoke of their work 
,et "rreus oriented " * 

« 1 1 The unavailability of services for the working poor was a frequently mentioned 
(oneern New eligibility criteria lor various programs have resulted in the elimime 
y Hon of services and benefits for many families. Concern was consistently voiced for 
the child who "falls through the cracks" of the existing systems. 

i'»i Many inteiviewees were also frustrated by the lack of commitment to teen* 
agors bv patents, the public, and even Home agencies. 
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All* TO FAMILIES WITH DKPKN HUNT (HIUUIKN 

The Omnihu* Uudget Iteconnlint ion Art of I'JKl established now eligibility crite- 
ria and set new rest net ion* on the A KIM' program Wiule tlie intent of the changes 
in AKIX' was to get people oil welfare, Heveral changes were actually counterpro- 
ductive to this goal in Utah. The most noted and consistently criticized change in- 
volves the ^{0 and one-third work incentive disregard. I'rinr to the Keconci lint ion 
Act, AKIX' recipients who worked could deduct $it0 and one-third of their earnings 
when calculating their grant This provided a bonus for those parents who were 
working. More importantly^ by allowing working parents to remain on AFDC, the 
income disregard provision made it possible for families to retain their subsidized 
child care and medicaid coverage until their earnings were high enough to allow 
self-sufficiency The Reconciliation Act changed the manner in which thin disregard 
is to be calculated and limited the disregared to the first four months uf employ- 
ment The four-month limitation was unanimously criticized by all those j>ersons 
interviewed. Since most AKIX 1 parents enter the job market at minimum-wage level 
without, child care and/or medical benefits, it is unrealistic to expect that they will 
'be able to be self-sufficient within four months. 

\The effect of the $H0 and one r third changes in Utah was immediate and drastic. 
The parents who continued working after losing AKIX' were frequently left with no 
medical coverage Many were forced to pull their children from licensed, quality 
child care facilities in order to find less expensive care. 

In November I Ml, before the changes in AKIX' went into effect in Utah, lfi.fi per- 
cent of AKIX' households had some earned income. According to a recent report by 
tin 1 Utah Department of Social Services, "While nunie of this decline was due to $H0 
and one-third case closures, over one-half of the decline in earned income cases rep- 
resented a reduction in work effort." 

The changes had, in reality, become work disincentives. Instead of getting people 
off welfare, the *M and one-third changes were responsible for discouraging parents 
from seeking employment. In addition, many parents who were working quit their 
jobs in order to retain Medicaid coverage for their children. Since fewer recipients 
were working and receiving partial grant's, and more families were receiving full 
grants, Utah was paying more for AKIX' payments than before the $!J0 and one- 
third changes were instituted. 

STATK KKSeONSKS TO KKOKHALCHANUKS IN AKIX.' 

The State of Utah has rescinded to the federal changes in y\KDU in two impor- 
tant ways Identifying child care as an important work incentive the 1!)8'J state leg- 
islature extended subsidized child care for an additional four n Tenths after a work- 
ing AKIX* parent's case is closed, they also established a sliding-fee scale for child 
care, and in l!Ki raised the fee scale to gradually ease low-income parents off" assist- 
ance 

* In January IMf, the Department of Social Services began the "Working Pays" 
program which restored financial incentives to work by recalculating the AKIX' 
grants. Instead of subtracting countable earned income from the AKIX' grant, which 
in Utah is ."M percent of the state standard of need, countable earned income was 
subtracted from the state standard of need and then a rateable reduction (fi<1 |>er- 
renl' awas applied to the difference to arrive at the grant. This change provided a 
financial incentive to wof*k The program extends eligibility for AFIX' (and, there- 
fore, subtilized child care and Medicaid coverage) to many working parents whose 
cases would have been closed as a result of the $M0 and one-third policy change, The 
impact of this program was immediate and impressive, the percentage of AFDC 
rases with earned income has steadily climbed to VIA percent in September from 
*■{ percent in the month prior to the program's implementation. Attachment A of 
our testimony is a chart prepared by the Utah Department of Social Services indi- 
cating the changes in the AKIX' roles before and after the Changes in the disregard. 
While some of the improvement may be due to an improved economy, the Depart- 
ment of Social Services belioveH that "recalculating the grant and the resulting 
w «k incentive has had a Miihstantial impact." 

ne increased number of working recipients has resulted in a significant decline 
in I he average monthly grant, resulting in a ;?!)a,finn per month savings in AKIX' 
payments Utah lias demonstrated that maintaining work incentives for the work- 
ing poor such as child care assistance and Medicaid coverage is beneficial to low- 
income children and their families and is cost-clTc J ive to the taxpayer. 

We urge Congress to eliminate the four-month limitation on income disregards 
and other regulations which discourage* recipients from seeking and maintaining 
employment m working towards self-sufficiency The Association of Junior Leagues, 
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of which wfi nrv. a member, Jo ins uh in urging you to support the change. The 
Annotation in cnmpowd uf M\ Junior liWiguoft in the United States representing 
l ii),(MM> mdividi/al memlxuH - 
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Another factor in AFDtf which we think Congress should address to the availabil- 
ity of AFIX' to intact families, While our Child Watch project did«not gather Hpeoifit: 
data on this iHHue, wt« did heariw»veral speculation from many persons that some 
fatnilieH did split up because the man in the house was unemployed and his family 
could not qualify for any assistance as long as he lived with tne family, We believe 
that this is a problem which needs to be addressed and would like to see Congress 
study the feasibility of requiring states to provide AFDC U in order to encourage 
family stability. H • « 

As you know, one of the historical goals of AFDC has been to provide family sta- 
bility. At present, -most of the AFDC families in America are single-parent, female- 
headed families. We think it is tinje to consider policies which will nelp to reverse 
this long-term trend and begin to provide an incentive for two-parent families. The 
current structure of A UK) does not promote family stability, as evidenced by the 
composition of AFDC families. ■ 



SUMMAHY 

While time does not permit a review of ajl of the findings of our Child Watch 
i roiert. we are submitting for the record copies of our Child Watch report which 
includes findings related to child health, child welfare and child care. As the Child 



Watch project emphasizes. "Children do not vote* lobby, or make campaign contribu- 
tions " I'he well-being of children irr America— particularly poor children— is in the 
hands of this nation's leadership, particularly committees such as this and others in 
Cortgr#ss* We and the Association of .Junior leagues look forward to working with 
you and finding solutions to the problems which threaten the health and welfare 
and thv future of our nation's children. 
"JThafik you for giving me this opportunity to appt'tyr before you today. 
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ATTACHMENT A. - AFDC CASELOAD, EARNED INCOME AND AVERAGE GRANT AND CHANGES IN 
. . 'FINANCIAL WORK INCENTIVES 
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ATTACHMENT A AFDC CASELOAD, EARNED INCOME AND AVERAGE GRANT AND CHANGES IN 
FINANCIAL WORK INCENTIVES — Continued ' 
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1 Tht *fC<; rant wouiti Mvt hwn Jdju^id to oV/owH tUt ittat of IMI cftwf* which occuo*) <Jw*| (hi ptfiod. For August 1983, tfe 
KM *wJit pMtm tm AFDC grmt *« $b,.')l9 
» rtw c***d ftyns to l**mb* and Fitrury 1981 rcJuft r*MW» U*i 

( 1 hairman Miliar. Thank you. 

We will now hear from Ms, Robin Page, president of the Univer- 
sity of Utah Single Parents Association, 

STATEMENT OF ROBIN A, PAGE, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
UTAH SINGLE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 

Ms. Pauk. Thank you for the opportunity to speak to you today, I 
hope that I can provide you with information that will enable you 
to tatter understand the needs and concerns of single : parent fami- 
lies. 

I have been a single parent for approximately 5 years, I have two 
sons, ages 4 and (>. I have received public assistance for my family 
for about 8 Via of the last 5 years, 

My family has utilized a number of available programs, Some of 
the better services have been: WIC, Head Start, section 8 housing 
assistance, medicaid, and vocational rehabilitation, I appreciate the 
help that these and other programs have given to us, 

While on assistance and pregnant with my second child, I real- 
ized two things: First, that I would probably never receive any 
child support; 'and second, that if I had the total responsibility to 
provide for my children, I needed more job skills and education to 
increase my earning ability, 

My determination to obtain a college degree took me back to 
school when my newborn child was 4 days old. The last 4 years 
have proven to be a constant struggle, The social service programs 
that I have had to rely upon to help me attain my goal of self-suffi- 
ciency have often worked against my efforts, Instead of encourag- 
ing self-sufficiency, the programs tend to reward dependency 
through regulations that sanction those efforts and that make basic 
survival needs too difficult to obtain. Let me give you several ex- 
amples. 

First, current Federal regulations require all students receiving 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children, AFDC, to register for the 
WIN program. WIN regulations allow clients to be in education 
and training programs for only 1 year. Thev encourage clients to 
obtain training in traditional low-paying clerical and secretawal 
types of programs. At the end of the year, if the student chooses to 
continue in the training program, WIN requires that we secure 
part-time employment, other than a 'work/study job, or the adult 
portion of the AFDC grant is sanctioned, We are thun forced to 
I* ome full-tim" students, part-time workers, full-time mother, 
father, Immemaker; and study time becomes so scarce that it is 
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next to im|>ossible to keep up with assignments and get good 
grades, 

I am grateful that this regulation was not binding on parents 
with children under age 0 when I started back to school, I am cer- 
tain that if the current policy had been in effect, I would have post- 
poned my schooling and my attempt at self-improvement and even- 
tual self-sufficiency, 

Second, all student loons, grants and scholarships affect eligibil- 
ity for food stamps, and in some cases AFDC. This quarter, I re- 
ceived a guaranteed student loan for $83!*. After required bank fees 
and loan insurance, I received a check for $781. However, the origi- 
nal amount of $8!?!) counted against my food stamp eligibility, The 
only allowable deduction from all sources of student aid is tuition, 
No deductions are allowed for other mandatory expenses such as 
books, fees, supplies, copying services, child care or transportation. 

Based on the $M9 loan amount, my food stamps were reduced 
from $11!) to $54 per month. Because the quarter started the last 
week of September, the social service worker was allowed to back- 
date eligibility calculations to September 1, even though I did not 
receive my loan until October. I have now been charged with a $65 
food stamp overpayment for September. The current $65 a njonth 
reduction in my stamps for October through December has effec- 
tively forced me to use an additional $195 of my $781 loan to buy 
groceries for my family that would otherwise have |)een provided 
with food stamos. 

My net food stamp loss for this quarter is $260. During the 
present school year, I will borrow approximately $900 of my total 
$2,500 loan to purchase food. I must repay this amount at 9 percent 
interest. Interest charges for the first year alone will be over $80 
just to cover the $900 amount for groceries. 

Third, there is a serious lack of adequate, affordable, and easily 
accessible child care, especially infant and toddler care. For a year, 
I had to drive 10 miles a day to take my infant son tu a title XX 
licensed child care provider. Several times I was nearly forced to 
terminate my schooling because I had no infant care. Had I been 
employed and had this problem, I would .surely have lost my job. 

Also, there is no care available for a sick child. I have often 
missed exams and have had to take incomplete grades because of a 
sick child. In April 1982, while working full time, both of my chil- 
dren became ill with chicken pox. I was forced to miss nearly H 
weeks of work, Fortunately, I had an understanding boss who did 
not fire me. 

Fourth, I plan to graduate from the university in June. I am 
hopeful t twit I will enter the work force at a high level of income. 
However, if I do not, I will be faced with the 4-month limit on the 
$Jj0 one-third working recipient program. This limit and the cap at 
1511 |w»rcent of the basic needs standard have negatively affected i 
many of my friends. Many of them have also suffered serious hard- » 
ships due to retrospective budgeting These programs should help- 
not hinder -self-sufficiency efforts. 

I could give you many other examples of policies that work 
against self-sufficiency efforts, but time will not permit it. 

I would like to share with you ' ne quick story about a woman 
that lived in university housing wi n me a couple of yearn ago. She 
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was a single parent f>n assistance. She* had om» child. She* was 
struggling to get through tfehonl, and finally after a lot of work 
from a lot of people, she decided her hest option was to drop school 
and to stay on welfare for a little while and look for employment. 
She moved out of student housing into a slum apartment because 
that was all she could afford, Within months, she begun to phys- 
ically abuse her daughter. Her daughter was placed in foster care, 
and this summer, that woman committed suicide. 

Many of the Federal programs that are supposedly designed to 
help single parents become self-sufficient do not work. Many pro- 
grams need to be carefully examined and changed to better provide 
the temporary support systems necessary to help clients achieve 
their goals. 

The road to total self-sufficiency is long and hard, but 1 firmly 
believe that the majority of single parents want to become self-suf- 
ficient. Being dependent upon the system, or other people, destroys 
our self-esteem, blurs our dreams for tomorrow, and keeps many of 
the leaders of the future locked in the depths of poverty, 

hask, for myself and millions of mothers like me, that our 
Nation take a second look at today's single-parent families and 
their m»*»ds and goals, Please help us to help ourselves. 

Thank you. , 

The ( MAlitM AN, Thank you, Robin. 

| Prepared statement of Robin A. Page follows;) 

Pkf.I'AKMI) Ktatkmknt ok Kohin A. Paok, Sai.i I.akk City, Utah 

Thank von fur the np|>ortunily lo speak to you today I ho|x» that I can provide 
von with information that will enable yult to better understand the needs and con* 
corns of single parent families 

I have been a single parent for approximately five years. I have tw> sons, a^es 
roar and six I have received public assistant.- lor my family for about V't of the 
last five veai»i 

Mv family has utilizer! a number of available programs. Some of the better «erv« 
iee*» have been W I (\ Headstart, Section S Housing Assistance, Medicaid, and Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation I appreciate the help that these and other programs have 
rtiven to us. f 

While on assistance and pregnant with my second child, I realized two things: 
Kant, that ! would probably never receive any child sup|>ort; and second, that if I 
had the total responsibility to provide far my children I needed more job skills and 
education to increase my earning ability 

Mv deternnnat ion to obtain a college decree took me buck to school when my 
newborn child wiim lour days old 

The I.imI lour vears have proven to be a constant striatic, The social service pro- 
ejaiiH that I have had to rely upon to help me attain my ,{onl of self-sufficiency 
have often worked against my efforts. Instead of eneourntfir u self-sufficiency, the 
projjramM tend to reward dependency through regulations that sanction those efforts 
.oid thai make ba'or miii vival heeds U*o difficult to obtain 

Let me five wm several examples 

I Current lederal regulations require all students receiving Aid to Kami lie* With 
Dependent Children 'AKDO to register for the W.I N. program W.I N retfu lot ions 
illiiv, ehenfM fn be in education and training programs for only one year. They en- 
touiaije » henis lo obtain training in traditional low paying clerical and secretarial 
fvpes of proclaim. At the end of the vear if the student chooses to continue in the 
f Miami; program. W 1 N requires that we seetire part time employment, other- than 
i Work Study jnb. 01 I he adult portion of the AMM' tfrnnl is sancfioned. We are 
»h»i^ forced to liecoine full-time ntudentfi, part time workers full time mother, 
fattier, and h<>mmnaker. and study time becomes so scarce that it is next to impos 
able in keep up with assignments and tfol nood praties I am grateful that this regu- 
lation wa.'i not biiulmn on parents wilh children under iu;e six when f started back 
ft- *i'h«"d | .mi (ci lain that il the runout policy had been m effec t I would have 
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nontponed my sehooh'nj and rnv attempt at self-improvement and eventual Kelf'*uf'fi- 
eierirY 

2. All student loans, wantM. and HrholaiHlupH affect eligibility for 1'ood stamps, arid 
in some cases A FIX' 

Thmuuarter I received a Uuaranteed Student I/onn for $HM!>. After required bank 
tees and loan insurance I received a ehock for $7K1. However, the original amount 
of $SM counted against my food stamp eligibility. The only allowable deduction 
from all sources of student aid is tuition, No deductions are allowed for other man- 
datory expenses such oh books, fees, supplies, copying services, childcare, or trans- 
portation. 

Mased on the $KM hum amount my lood stamp:* were reduced from $11!) to $M 
per month. Because the quarter started the last week of September, the social serv- 
ice worker was allowed to backdate eligibility calculations to September 1st, even 
though I did not receive my loan until October. I have now been charged with a $<>o 
food stamp overpayment for September. The current $f>o a month reluct ion in my 
stamps for October through December has effectively forced me to use an additional 
i\W> of my #7*1 loan to buy groceries for my family that would otherwise have been 
provided with food stamps. My net food stamp loss for this quarter is $200. 1)- ing 
the present school year I will borrow approximately $100 of my total $2500 loun to 
purchase food. I must repay this amount at 0'" interest. Interest charges for the 
first year alone will l>e over'$K0 just to cover the $000 amount. 

W. There is a serious lack of adequate, affordable, and easily accessible childcare, 
expecialiy infant and toddler care. 

For a year I had to drive forty miles a dav to take my infant son to a Title XX 
licensed childcare provider Several times I was nearly forced to terminate my 
schooling Imtuusc I had no infant ctre. Had I been employed and hud this problem J 
would surely have lost my job. 

Also, there is no can* available for a sick child, I have often missed exams and 
have hud to take incomplete grades l>ecause of a sick child. In April. I!)K2. while 
working lull time, both of my children Ix'canu ill with chickenpox. I was forced to 
miss nearly :i weeks of work. Fortunately I had an understanding boss who did not 
fire me 

I I plan to graduate from the University in June. I am hopeful that I will enter 
the workforce at a high level of income. However, if I do not I will be faced with the 
four month limit on the MO' i working recipient program. This limit and the cap at 
i;»0'' f of the Masic Needs Standard, have negatively affected many of my friends. 
Many of them have also suffered serious hardships due to retrospective budgeting. 
These programs should help not hinder self-sufficiency efforts. 

I could tfivc you many other examples of policies that work against self'-sullicieney 
efforts, but time will not |>ermit it. 

Mnnv of the Federal programs that me supposedly designed to help single parents 
become self-sufficient (to not work! Many programs need to be carefully examined 
and changed to better provide the temporary support, systems necessary to help cli- 
ents achieve their goals 

The toad to total self sufficiency is long and hard, but, I firmly believe that the 
majority of single parents want to Income self-sufficient. Being dependent upon the 
*vstem, or other people, destroys our self est<*em, blurs our dreams for tomorrow, 
and keeps manv of the leader* of the future locked in the depths of poverty 

I .imK. Ioi myself and millions of mothers like me. that our nation take a second 
look at today's single parent families and their needs and goals ' x 

Please help us, .to help ourselves 

Thank you' 

The Chairman Suzanne (Mow. 



STVI'K.M KNT OF St'ZANNK L ( LOW, AHSOCIATK DilttiCTOlt, 
( HIM) tWKK I'KOUKAM. i'HOKNiX INHTITHTK, SALT LAKH CITY 

Ms Ci.nw. I am tfointf to be speaking on child cart* in tho State of 



Child can 1 is a community and workplace issue. For too lontf, we 
have |h child care issues confuse and divide us because they arc 
connected with our personal va Ilium system. This system says that 
women stay hotne to raise children, that we are the best qualified 
for the job* and that we do it without financial compensation. As a 
woman,' a mother, and a worker, I believe that discrimination 
aunmsf women and children |>er|>etuntes the notion that child care 
ih too complex to deal with. 
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The i.s,suc of what child care costs and should cost derives from 
the tact that women have rami for children over the years tor no 
%tfc*l>ay, so why should it cost now, and why so much? Can't women 
provide that service tiee for each other? It is a discrimination issue 
that has drawn parents and child care providers into a catch-22 sit- 
uation where parents say they cannot afford child care, yet they 
want quality care; providers say they cannot provide a quality serv- 
ice unless they charge fees that allow them to pay decent wages 
and benef its to qualified staff. 

This society keens child care under wra^s, makes it as invisible 
as possible, so we do not nave to deal with it. Let mivgive you some 
examples, 

The prime one is that HO percent of child care is still provided 
"underground" in unlicensed care; employers say that work and 
family do not come? together; society says it is a women's issue; poli- 
ticians do not understand the need or experience it themselves and 
, cut funding short; parents are too new as child care consumers to 
advocate strongly for their children's needs; schools do not want to 
think about extended child care programs because current budgets 
are inadequate. 

Child care is always someone else's problem. Consequently, lack 
of ownership keeps us all free of solutions, 

I am here to give you a brief picture of what Utah's child care 
needs are, what some of the problems are, and what has to change 
so we can get on with raising healthy children. 1, for one, am tired 
of the "it's too complex" block and am ready to move on to creative 
problem solving. My hope is that this committee will hear what I 
say today and move with me. 

Today, 52.4 percent of Utah women, between l(i and 04, Work 
outside their homes. By 19!)0, if the trend continues, 70 percent will 
work. Women go to work first and foremost to pay the bills, accord- 
ing to a General Mills study on "Families at Work." Did you know 
that !> out of 10 of these women will work 27.0 years of their lives? 
Well, it iH true, according to n Department of Labor study. It puts 
the myth of "women only work until * * * M to rest at last. 

The majority of Utah working women are members of two-pay- 
check families --the characteristic family in the United States 
today, In fact, less than 10 percent of families fit the traditional 
nuclear family with a father working outside the home and a de- 
pendent wife and two children in the home. 

The 104,000 children of working Utah mothers need a wide varie- 
ty of services, depending on age, health, and abilities. However, 
there are only 14,000 licensed child-care slots statewide— 7,000 each 
in homes and centers, The remaining 00,000 children are in unli- 
censed care or on their own. 

Tli is makes for some pretty sobering problems across the State. 
Most notably, there simply is not enough licensed child care that 
the State can monitor ar d parents can trust. Potential providers 
need information on the benefits of being licensed. 

Special problem areas include infant care, sick-child care, and ex- 
tender) child van* for latch-key children, infant care is critically 
short. There mi 1 currently 05 infants on i\ waiting list for place- 
ment in child care whose parents work in downtown Salt Lake 
City There are now two infant care centers in Salt Lake City, but 
the cost and minimum number of children limit their use, More 
a "nd more existing re litem are adding infant care when possible. 
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Department of social services, along with providers and parents, 
needs to look .it developing incentives for recruiting more infant 
care 

There is no Hick-child care service available to parents. Families 
have to rely on their informal and often unreliable provider net- 
work since licensed providers cannot take sick children, The nega- 
tive costs to families, employers, and ultimately the* community, 
are high when children are sick— parents overuse precious vaca- 
tion and often jeopardize jobs when there is no leave policy for sick 
children. Businesses can be crippled, particularly during winter, 
when too many parents are absent with sick children. Employers 
might think of setting up a sick-child care program as one innova- 
tive employer Ims done on the east coast- 
There are some extendcu child care programs being run through 
child cure centers and boys and girls clubs throughout the State. 
Hut with so many working parents, all children go to school even- 
tually, and this neglected population needs attention. At one time, 
the neighbors watched out for these children, until they went to 
work, too. 

Now we give them a key to let themselves in the house-- latch- 
key children where they may or may not be when the parent 
comes home. In the meantime, office telephones ring off the wall at 
'{ p.m.. and productivity goes down as parents help ground their 
children in activities until they get home. The negative costs to the 
community and the workplace for not dealing with latch-key chil- 
dren are limitless and already adding up, most disturbing of which 
is t ho legacy of their childhood experiences during these long, un- 
supervised times which they will pass on to their children. Where 
do we begin to change, if not with our children? 

Child-care cost is another problem for Utah. The service is ex- 
pensive*, yet providers -mostly women -seldom make a profit. In 
1!>*I, average salaries for lead teachers/directors were $4.14 an 
hour; for teachers, $H.fi!l per hour; for aides, $!Mfi per hour. Provid- 
ers earn substandard wages; they rarely receive retirement, health 
benefits, paid vacation, or job security, while working long hours. 
In a sense, these providers are subsidising parents who are working 
and training at the provider's financial expense. 

Child-eare costs for parents is a major determining factor in 
where they place their children. Families can afford to spend 10 
percent of the budget on child care. It is the fourth largest expendi- 
ture after food, shelter, and taxes. In reality, most families need to 
spend 2o to percent of their budget when more than one child 
needs core. Cost ranges from $5 to $12 per day per child depending 
on many variables. Depar tment of social services reimburses $7.fi0 
per day for infants and preschoolers in centers, $(>. 25 per day for 1 
preschooler's, and $7. at) per day for infants in homes for AFIKJ chil- 
dren. Private paving consumers have to pay this minimum rate, 
and often more. 

The State has a problem paying for child care 1 for all the families 
who f|uahfv. Currently, we are over budget and will need a supple- 
mental budget of $H06,000 to close out the fiscal i!)H.'l 84 year. The 
reason for the overexpenditure is directly the result of the new 
grant recalculation for AKDC working families which gives families 
a financial incentive to go to work. 
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It is critical to I'ihcl new funding sources to put more child-care 
nervine in place throughout the State, and to subsidize them. One 
of tho.se sources is the private sector. It is imperative that State 
government stand behind its efforts over the last 5 years in helping 
to develop private seetot child-carc programs and continue offering 
consulting tree of charge to employers, 

My greatest challenge working with employers and parentis is to 
dispel the myth that onsite child care is the only way to sponsor 
child care, when, in fact, there are many other creative options 
that are cost-effective. A voucher system, for example, is set up by 
an employer to help pay for part or all of the cost of care to the 
parent or provider. I believe that a Voucher benefit can stretch the 
dollars to help pay for a lot more child care than one onsite center 
could, 

Utah employers are now helping to sponsor child care options. 
They include Mountain Hell, with an in-house child care resource 
and referral service for their downtown Salt Lake employees. Utah 
Issues has a flexible benefit plan which includes the child care 
component. Ashton Oil has a reserved slot/voucher benefit plan. 
Community support, also very critical to the financial support to 
the child care delivery system, is now becoming a reality in Salt 
Lake City, The Salt Lake Junior League, following a national 
trend, vyill open a national computerized service in Salt Lake free 
of charge to parents and employers in March 19H4, This greatly en- 
hances the development of employer-sponsored child care options 
for the Salt Lake area, 

My recommendations for change include continued education for 
all sectors of the community about what the needs are for child 
care and each sector's respo, sibility in making change, It is abso- 
lutely critical that working parents be very * /ell educated so that 
they can begin to convince their employers from the inside of the 
workplace about their own needs. They are much, much more ef- 
fective than someone coming in from the outside, we have learned, 

Both the State legislature and the Federal Government need to 
become more realistic in funding child care and child-related pro- 
grams; Specifically, the Utah State Legislature needs to increase 
prov der fees, continue funding the business and child care project, 
strengthen the child support payment system, build a bigger school 
budget to include extended child care programing and eventually 
pass a child care tax credit for working parents, 

The Federal Government needs to continue and increase child 
cure food programs, fund the model projects to develop employer- 
sponsored child care programs and deal with the special needs of 
the sick child program, infant care and extended care programs 
and strengthen the child support payment system and restore some 
financial work incentives. 

It is time for some long-range planning, as someone mentioned 
early this morning, as opposed to the short-range crisis kind of op- 
(•ration. We are simply operating at a level thai is not working, 
Our goal must be to develop a multiple funding base and a prob- 
lem-solving mechanism in this State. 

Thank you. 

(Prepared statement of Su/.anne (Mow follows:! 
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I'HKI'AHKIi SVj/TKMKNT OK Su.'.ANNK C|.[)W, ASSOCI ATK DllttfCTfUt, ('llll.II ('AUK 
I'MDMtAM, I'HOK NIX Inmtitutk, Salt I.AKK Cirv. Utai 

Child care is a coininunit y unci a workplace issue. For too lon^ vye have let child 
cMit. 4 issues contuse and divide us because th«\v arc connected with our personal 
values system Thin system says that women stay home to raise children, that we 
are the best qualified lor the job, and that we do it without financial compensation. 
Am a woman, a mother and a worker, I believe that discrimination against women 
and children f»er|>ctuntes the notion that child care in too complex to deal with. 

The issue of what child care costs and should cost derives from the fact that 
women have cured for children over the years for no pay, so why should it cost now, 
and why' so much' 1 Can't women provide that service free for each other? It is a 
discrimination issue that has drawn parents and child care providers into a Catch 
2'J situation where parents Hay they cannot nfford child wire yet. they want quality 
care, providers say they cannot provide a quality service unless they charge fees 
that allow them to pay decent wages and benefits to qualified staff; 

This society keejw child care under wraps, makes it as invisible as possible so we 
do not have to deal with it. Let me give you some examples. The primate one is that 
W, of child care is still provided "underground" in unlicensed care; employers my 
that work and family do not come together; society says it is a woman's issue; politi- 
cians do nor understand the need or experience it themselves and cut funding nhmt; 
parents are too new as child care consumers to advocate strongly for their children's 
needs, schools do not want to think ubout extended child care programs because cur- 
rent budgets ore inadequate. 

Child care im always someone else's problem. Consequently, lack of ownership 
keeps us all free of solutions 

I am here to give you a brief picture of what Utah's child care needs are, what 
.mine of the problems are. and what has to change so we can get on with raising 
healthy children. I for one am tired oft.be "it's too complex" bloc and am ready to 
nioVe on to creative problem-solving. My hope is that this Committee will hear what 
I say today and move with me. 

Trwlay, .Vj \ f "t of I 'tab women, between In* and b'4, work outside their homes. By 
if the trend continues, 70'tf will work. Women go to work first and foremost to 
pav the bills, according to a (iencral Mills study on Families at Work. Did you know 
that !i out of of these women will work 21 A years of their lives? Well it is true, 
according to a Department of "Labor study. It puts the myth of "women only work 
until " to res! at lust. 

The majority of Utah working women are members of two-paycheck families -the 
characteristic family in the U.S. today In fact, less than \i) r 4 of families fit the tra- 
ditional nuclear family with a father working outside the ho.me and a dependent 
wife ami two children in the home 

The 101,000 chiuben of working Utah mothers need a wide variety of services, 
deluding on \ge. health and abilities. However, there ate only U.000 licensed child 
care dots statewide- 7,000 each in homes and centers. The remaining 90.0(H) chil- 
dren are in unlicensed care or on their own. 



This makes for some pretty sobering problems across the state. Most notably, 
there simply \r not enough licensed child can* that the State can monitor and par- 
ents can trust Potential providers need information on the benefits of being li- 
censed 

Sj>ecial problem areas include infant care, sick child care and extended child care 
for latch kev children Infant care is critically short. There are currently !>fi infants 
on a wailing list for placement in child care whose parents work in downtown Salt 
Like Cilv There are now two infant care centers in Salt Lake City, but the cost and 
minimum number of children limits their use More and more existing centers are 
■Hiding infant care when possible. Department of Social Services, along with provid- 
ers and parents, needs to look at developing incentives for recruiting more infant 
care 

Theio is no sick child care service available to parents Kami lies have to reply on 
then minimal and often unreliable provider network since licensed m'oviders 
nuuiol Ink" sick children The negative costs to families, employers and ultimately 
the community, are high when children are sick parents overuse precious vacation 
and often jeopardize jobs when there is no leave policy for sick children; businesses 
can be crippled, particularly during winter, when too many parents are absent with 
■ack children Kinploycrs might think of setting up a sick child care program as one 
innovative employer has done on the Kast Const. 
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There .-in- some extended child run 1 programs being run through child care cen- 
ters .mil Imivs -uhI girl.-, clwlr throughout (lie state Hut wit h so many working par- 
ents, itl) children go lo nchool eventually mid this neglected population needs ntten- 
tion At one time the noighfMus watched out for these, children, until t hey went to 
work too 

Now we give th.'in a key to let themselves in the house (latch-key children) where 
they may or may nut he when the parent comes home. In the meantime office tele- 
phone* ring off the wall at !HM) p.m. and productivity goes down as parents help 
ground their children in activities until they get home. The negative costs to the 
community and the* workplace lor not dealing with latch-key children are limitless 
and already adding up, most disturbing of which is the legacy of their childhood ex- 
periences during these alone, unsupervised times which they will pass on to their 
children Where do we hegin to change if not with our children? 

Child care cost is another problem for Utah. The service is expensive, yet provid- 
ers mostly women, seldom make a profit. In 1SW1, average salaries for lead teach- 
ers directors were j-M I .'hour, for teachers, M.aJi/hour; for aids, $U.ln7hour. Provid- 
er* earn substandard wages; they rarely receive retirement, health benefits, paid 
vacation or job security while working long hours. In a sense these providers are 
subsidizing parents who are working and training at the provider's financial ex- 
pen so 

Child care tests for parents is a major determining factor in where they place 
their children. Kami I ion can afford to spend U)% of the budget on child care. It is 
I he fourth largest expenditure after food, shelter and taxes. In reality, most families 
need to spend «.V \ ;>()< \ of their budget, when more than one child needs care. Cost 
ningeM from .f U'O to Sl'J.on per day per child depending on many variables. Depart- 
ment of Social Services reimburses $7.o0/dny for infants and pre-schoolers in cen- 
ters. Ali&Vduv for pre schoolers and $7.o0/day for infants in homes for AFDC chil- 
dren Private paving consumers have to pay this minimum rate and often more. 

The state has a problem paying for child care for ail the families who qualify. 
Currently we /ire over budget and will need a supplemental budget of $800,000 to 
close out the fiscal IHKCH4 year. The reason for the over-expenditure is directly the 
result of the new grant recalculation for AKlX' working families which gives fami- 
lies a hnannal incentive to go to work. 

It is critical to find new funding sources to put more child cure services in place 
throughout the state and to subsidize them. One of those sources is the private 
sector It is imperative that state government stand behind its efforts over the last 
livf vears in helping to develop private sector child care programs and continue of- 
fering consulting free of charge to employers. 

There are several innovative employers in Utah who are sponsoring/supporting 
child care options Mountain Hell, Salt Lake City, has an in-house child care re- 
source and referral service for its downtown employees. They are in the pi'icess of 
extending the service to the Ogdon and Prove employees. This service lists licensed 
boon- .iml center providers It is up to the parent to shop for and choose the care 
that is Iwst lor their child Mountain Bell is not liable for problems that occur. 

I t. ih Issues, a non-profit organization in Salt Lake City, has set-up a flexible ben- 
efit plan which includes a child care component, which if chosen, pays 50''f of the 
"I 1 bihl care As a tax exempt organization, they do not benefit* from the tax 
law. hut lather see a as a way of retaining trained, valued employees. 

Ashton Oil. Ili'ber, Utah, has set up a reserved slot/voucher child care benefit for 
its employees. The employer has a regular commitment to pay w certain amount per 
month to the existing child care community. 

I It-el wry good about the positive steps we have taken forward with employer* 
upon .in ml i-lultl rare Community support, also very critical to the financial support 
nl ihr child can- delivery system, is now a reality The Salt Lake Junior League, 
fofheAini! a national trend, will open a computerized child care resource and referral 
service ln«e of charge to parents and employers in March 10>M. This will help par- 
•'iO:. with the Irustrating problem of finding cure njul will leave 'employers free to 
four, on -letting tip options to help pay for the child care. An up-to-date referral 
»ei \ it !• \ v .i i i it ical link in t lie c laid care delivery system. 

KKroMMgNOATIONH Mm rUANoK 

IJHon- chance is possible. jM'ople have to have information and a reason for 
\ h.mue All sectors within the State of Utah private, public, legal, educational 
n.iw- tu uadiT.tand the depth of the problem and what their responsibilities are in 
the i h,m>M' pj < icf.>, 
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W<« need a KrMHHf'ootH KroundswWI of educated parents to move into the workplace 
friiiii tin- insidr and lojivmc*' i-inployeni to H|H>nHor child care options. The ntnte ^ov- 
erninenl mast hIjiv on the leadia^ ed«e of innovative employee IwncfltM by modeling 
a flfxihli* benefit plan, nvludinK a child care option. ScIiooIh have to know that they 
are part of the solution and work cooperatively with the community on shared fund- 
in^'responsibility lor extended child care pro^rains. Nothing less than ti statewide 
solution will do ibr our latch-key children. Utah legislators must move beyond their 
personal value system and hear the realityof n changed workforce and the direct 
correlation between quality, affordable child care and healthy, economically Btdf-auf- 
fitient families. * 

Along with ongoing education is the need for increased funding support. I he 
Utah State Legislature needs to: fund realistic child care budgets, increase provider 
fees, build in bigger school budgets to include exteneded child care programming, 
continue funding the Business and Child Care project, strengthen child supoort pay- 
ment system, fund n child care program for state employees, pass a Utnlr child care 
tax credit for working parents. 

The Federal (iovernment needs to: strengthen the child support payment system, 
continue and increase child care food program, fund model projects to set-up em- 
ployer sponsored child core options, fund model projects for critical needs of infant 
care, sick child care and extended child care, increase child care budget, restore fi- 
nancial work incentives, i.e., eliminate the \ month limit on $U0 t V5i earned income 
r I is regard. 

Developing a multiple-funding base and problem-solving mechanism is our goal, 
par! ol n long term planning approach that must begin now. Respectfully submitted, 

Chairman Mn.lkk. Thank you, 

We will hoar from Mr. William Furlong who is the chief of the 
Nevada child support enforcement program in Keno. 

HTATKMKNTnP WILLIAM F Fl'KLONti, (HlttF. NKVADA CHILI) 
HCI'I'OKT KNFOKCMWKNT IMMMillAM. KKNO, NKV, 

Mr, Fuklon(S. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
want to express my appreciation to Congresswoman Barbara 
Vuennovich and the House Select Committee on Children, Youth 
and Family for inviting me to share my thoughts on child support 
enforcement. 

It was the U.S. Congress in 1974 that identified the child support 
as a serious social prohlem within our' country, It was because of 
yofir (efforts that the title IV I) program was opened in the State of 
Nevada, and I am happy to report that that program is functioning 
quite well and increasing its collections every year. 

The program is not only increasing its v collections to the Nevada 
A FIX 1 program, where we have increased our collections by Mli 
percent, hut we have also increased the number of paternities es- 
tablished. That was practically nonexistent prior to the title IV ° 
Act being implemented from \2 a y \r to in excess of 500 paterni- 
ties established each year. 

We have worked quite hard in the area of providing services to 
non AFIX' clients by collecting over $4,o million in such payments, 
or jSI.W) collected in non-AFDC payments for every $1 collected in 
AFI)<\ We have complied with Congress' intent of cooperating with 
other States by collecting over $!{,!> million for other States, which 
equals $1.K!) collected for every other Stale for every $1 they col- 
lected for I he State of Nevada. * 

We are proud of the progress that has been made 1 by the Nevada 
government, but our intent is improving on the production and 
cost effectiveness of this program, and we believe that that is possi- 
ble through the proper functioning of the automated system, the 
increased utilization of the current master system, increased utile 
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/atinn of wage withholding or^/agc assignments, and greater coop- 
eration between the St at en in interstate cases, And if you look at 
the issues that we have addressed here, they come very close to fol- 
lowing the line of those issues addressed by the House committee 
in H,R. 4»a5. 

My sole intent in appearing before you today is to testify on 
behalf of {hat bill. We think that it has many positive measures 
that would improve the child support program nationally. I have 
raised two issues in my detailed analysis that you already have, 
and in the interest of time I would like to leave those for you to 
read without specifically raising the issues of those two particular 
sections of the act. 

Thank you very much, 

[Prepared statement of William Furlong follows: | 

I'KKI'AHKD S^TKMKNT <>K Wll.MAM F. Fuitl.ONO, ClIIKK, (-1111.11 SUI'I'OKT KNKOKCKMKNT 

Program Nkvada Wki.kakk Division, Kkno, Nkv. 

I want to express my appreciation to Congresswoman Barbara F. Vucanovich, and 
in tlu* lionise Select ( ommittec on Children, Youth and Family, for inviting me to 
share my thoughts and concerns on Child Support Knforcement matters. I would 
also like to thank their staff for the kind assistance they have provided me. 

Non support is one of the moat critical problems faced by our society today, and 
children arc paying the costs in medical care, remedial assistance, and sometimes in 
their hiitfic subsistence 

The state and local governments were responsible for the enforcement of support, 
hot I hey failed to provide planning, management, or even suffient resources for en- 
forcement in most states. Congress rightfully intervened into this crisis in 11)75, 
when it enacted Public Law !W nM7, which established the Title IV-I) Program. This 
Act required a statewide program with adequate staffing to represent both AFDC 
and non-AFIX' families. It also required cooperation between the states' 

Nevada implemented its Child Support Enforcement Program- in July t!»7o\ We 
have received enthusiastic support man the Executive, Legislative and Judicial 
branches of government, and the Program has responded with significant increases 
in paternity determinations and collections. We nave followed the Congressional 
mandate tliat Title IV I) services l>e available to all custodial parents inside and 
outside our state. 

The degree of our effectiveness is best demonstrated by the achievements made 
during the past seven years: 

1 Legislative enactment of every major legislative proposal made since 1077, in- 
cluding a new Parentage Act and more effective enforcement measures. 

2 Increased Nevada AFDC collections by MUKf between the 11)77 FY and the 10KU 
FY, and. increased Pie total collections actually made in Nevada by IW'r between 
the FY and the FY (see Fxhibit #2 for collections reports). 

•\ Increased paternity determinations from 12 during the 107H FY, to 525 during 
the llis'j FY 

I Complied with Congressional intent of providing services to non-AFDC clients 
bv collecting .$1.5(11,011 in such payments, or Jl.XO in non-AFIK' collections for 
everv $1 nil in AFIK' collect ions. 

• i Complied with Congressional intent of cooj>erating with other states by collect 
nit! .£S.!>%.M72 tor other states whi -h equals $1.8!) collected for other states for even 
,S1 on collected for Nevada <see Exhibit **2 and *:k 

We are proud of the progroiis made by Nevada units of government, but we are 
mienl m improving on our pr<xluetion and cost •effectiveness. We believe this is pos- 
sible ihroiie.li 

! Pioper lum homng of tlie Program's Automated System. 
' Incre.mi'il utilization of the* Court s Master System 
S Increased utilization of the Wage Assignment process. 
I (Jreater coopers 1 1 inn between states in interstnte actions. 

The mials of the Title IV I) Program are too important to tlie children and our 
•.mi iciv for us to fail in this quest, i believe the collection potentials are available 
and I he -intern is improving iN ability to roach these potentials 1 also believe some 
>f the pmvMoiw nt the "Child Support Enforcement Ainenduients of IDX!!" will 
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assist uh in improving enforcement systems if wo apply them uniformly and with 
reasonableness. 

The (?hild Support Knforcement Program f'acra n number of artifical barriers to 
effective and efficient enforcement of non-support mattera. AmonK these, are: 

1. Lack of Management Data: (A) No valid evaluation instrument; (H) Cam Man- 
agement; (V) Case Tracking; and (D) Financial Accounting. 

II. locate Problems: (A) No Uniform Locate Services Between states; (B) Contin- 
ually absconding absent parents. 

III. Kvidentiary Problems: (A) Custodial parent «enerallv not present in court; (B) 
Needs of childiren) generally not addressed; and (C) Poor Financial Assessments. 

IV. Lack, or poor selection, of enforcement remedies; 

V. Inadequate and unstable resources: 

\ VI. Lack of uniformity between the various states: (A) locate Resources; (B) Serv- 
ice of Process Policies; (C) l-egal remedies; (D) Kvidentiary problems; (E) Lack of 
timely lyitk'P for appeals; and [Y) Case Prioritization. 

VII lnade(|uate Court Time: (A) Family Court, (B) Mediation; and (C) Quusi-Judi- 
ciul/AdriK istrntive Processes, 

VIII. Non-Cooperation by (Custodial Parents, 

IX. .Social Prejudice: (Aj Visitation; (H) Custody; and ((?) Ability to Pay. 

U.K. 4!tiM will not. solve all of the problems, but it certainly recognizes the impor- 
tance of support to all children, the interstate nature of the problem, the need to 
identify ana evaluate the system, and the critical role enforcement plays in gaining 
timely and regular support. 1 
p There are two sections within the Bill which I would' like to address specific com- 
ments 

I. SMTION <>. INCKNTIVK HAYMKNTS TO 8TATKS 

A. There «"p|>ears to \w a conllict in the definition of what collections make up a 
states AFIH* collection total which relates to the 12o% cap on noii-AFIXJ incen- 
tives. 

I Section «»<a». Paragraph 1, Pnge 17, defines a state's AFIX! collations as, "cases 
in which the support obligation involved is assigned to the state pursuant to Section 

2. Section J»<a», Paragraph 2, Page 17, defines a state's non-AFDC collections as, 
"the total amount of support collected during the fiscal year in all other cases." 

it. Section »>U0, Page I!), states, "In computing incentive payments under this sec- 
tion, support which in collected by one state on behalf of children residing in an- 
other state shall be treated as having been collected in full by each such state." 

My <|uestion is, does a state receive credit for the AJWJ collections made for on- 
other state, and they are added to that state's AFDO collection total for the purpose 
of determining incentives? This is important to my state because we collect almost 
tin much for other states as we recover for our own state: 
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ByNwhcc"^. . . $859,121 SI .182.74 1 43.7 

By Sl.He prwMm 4*8,483 

hyrthpi Slair, 215,5/3 

.. . 1,523,1/7 



II ttiri'tnN Vi t MOIHI'IC'ATIilNH IN CONTKNT OV SKCKKTAHy'h ANNUAL Htil'OKT 

A We concur in I he need lor information to evaluate the system, but the admin is 
trahve costs of comolyhitf with this requirement will be damaging to the Program 
and 1 1 m collect inns. This is particularly true in states and counties that do not have 
automated systems to compile the data. In a small state like Nevada, we would have 
In review over 17.1X0 cases at the county level plus an additional 1 1 f HBO cases at the 
state level Line stall would have to be taken off collection duties to compile such 
data VVp recommend this reporting requirement be performed on a special study 
basis, no more frequent than every three years. 
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I w»nt to thank the* Membe r8 of thtn Subcommittee, and your Staff for the pa- 
t'wmv and fWHrntanco you have m gruciouHly provided. The Nevada Administration 
«xtonrl* itH eoniumndatioim to thi' mtiw ( 1 onKNmHional Body, and the President, for 
your recognition of the needs of dependent children. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you, 

Next, the committee will hear from Judge Merrill Hermansen, 
who is from the Third District Juvenile Court of Provo, Utah. 

As I understand it, Judge Hermansen, David, who testified here 
earlier, was one of your charges. 

STATEMENT OF JUDGE MERRILL L. HERMANSEN, THIRD 
DISTRICT JUVENILE COURT, PROVO, UTAH 

Judge Hkrmansen. Yes, he was. And he has changed, and I am 
proud of him. I told him so. 

Chairman Miller. I am glad that someone had the foresight to 
divert him out of the justice system to a program that would pro- 
vide him with the resources so that he could make some of those 
decisions. 

Judge Hkkmanskn Thank you. 

Chairman Millkr. Thank you. 

Judge Hkrmansen. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, it is an honor to be asked to come and testify before you today. 
My focus this afternoon is on child abuse and neglect. 

Connidering the many cases of child abuse and neglect that I 
have adjudicated in 21 years as a judge in the iuvenile court in 
Utah, I have come to the conclusion that this problem really poses f 
a major threat to our way of life in this Nation. After servinj 
nearly 1 year as a member of the National Advisory Council ot 
Child Abuse and Neglect, I know that we are placing greater em- 
phasis on preventive action and preventive programs, but we still 
identify programs as preventive when, in fact, the program usually 
is not activated until there is an incident of abuse or neglect upon 
which to focus, I suppose that if by our intervention we prevent 
future abuse or neglect in these families that have attracted our 
scrutiny, that we may call the program preventive. 

However, I hope that as we move on, wfc might move our preven- 
tion efforts up to an act earlier in the causation scale or sequence 
of events.. Clearly, we have majltr great progress in creating a 
public awareness of this national hazard called child abuse, but in 
making the public aware of the problem I submit we have not 
.really struck a blow at the root of the problem. 

I have noticed that most of the parents who appear in court have 
attitudes and lifestyles that would make them not likely to be 
readied through education programs at the public meeting such as 
l*TA or any other general public approach. Let's be honest; there 
are a lot of abuse cases that never cbme to our attention officially 
or anywhere. 

Kven so, most of the parents respond and adjust in a constructive 
manner when ordered by court order, Also, >ve must note that the 
majority of referrals for child abuse and neglect do not require 
court intervention. While I see a lot of abuse and neglect cases in 
court, there are a large number of cases that 1 never see in court. 
So we can't identify the problem or measure the problem by court 
statistics alone. 
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I think a majority of the referrals 'for child abuse and neglect do 
not. require court intervention. This indicates that the majority of 
cases respond to rather voluntary dialog and counseling from the 
child protective efforts of the social service agencies. 

In addition, it is rather obvious to the professional that we have 
ninny cases where serious and destructive child abuse and neglect 
takes place, but there is not any notification to any public agency. 

There is an urgent need for this national society *to create or 
stress a national ethic of kindness to and proper care for children. 
There have been other eultunes where the existence of this same 
attitude toward children has been noted where there lias existed a 
low juvenile delinquency incidence, 

I believe that the only practical and effective place for such in- 
formation to be disseminated and attitude created is in our schools. 
Incidentally, as I looked over the panels that you have, I didn't see 
any public school educators. Maybe that is because I haven't been 
here long enough today. But I think that is interesting. 

I believe that children can and need to be taught the dynamics of 
family relationships. This needed program must extend beyond the 
usual parenting classes. Children from the beginning must be 
taught consequences of violence and improper sexual conduct* 

Home would bo concerned that when we invade this area of inter; 
action and knowledge, we would then infringe upon religious and 
moral teachings. But t would submit that there is an area where 
we can teach the consequences that arc* common results of child 
abuse. We know, Cor instance, that the majority of the inmates in 
our prison* have been abused as children. That was a shocking 
thing for me to learn, but it is a fact. 

Many of the teenage children who the juvenile justice system 
deals with have child abuse or neglect as a root cause of their prob- 
lems. Other children and adults who become public charges huv*s 
child abuse* or neglect in their backgrounds. Many professionals 
can identify many individuals who have a very poor quality of life 
because of child abuse or neglect. These consequences are a reality 
and should be taught as the real product of inappropriate behavior 
toward a child. 

We have a substantial increase in the number of single-parent 
families. This is a reality and our children can be made aware of 
this in such a way that it can influence their future conduct. 

Many fathers that I see are stepfathers to the children who 
appear before the court as needing intervention in their lives by 
the court or other social agencies. Stepfathers face special prob- 
lems, but they can be taught the family intorrolntioual problems 
that will enable them to be better and more effective parents. 

We must recognize that our way of life is threatened by these 
problem* and the public body must react for its own protection. 
Where the stakes are ho high, our educational system must respond 
to this need. I might say categorically that when I talk to the edu- 
cators, they say, "Judge, how many other things have they told us 
we must respond to? And, of course, we have to evaluate and weigh 
the priorities. But I think that the* matter has gotten to where it 
has such tremendous consequences that wo have to enlist the aid of 
our educators. 
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This nUmv will not solve tho problem, but it can have a great 
and constructive beneficial of 'fret. 
Thank you, 

(Prepared statement of Judge* Merrill Hermansen follows:) 

I'ltKI'AKKI) STAT KM K NT t)K JlJlMiK MptlHII.I. L HkKMANHKN, TlllHI) DISTRICT JUVKNILK 

Couht, Phovo, Utah 

Cntuudering the many cases of child abuse and neglect that 1 have adjudicated in 
t\ years as judge in the .Juvenile Court in Utah, I have come to the conclusion that 
\h\b problem clow pose a major threat to our way of | iff' i ri this nation. 
^ Alter serving nearly one year as a member of the National Advisory (Council on 
Child Abuse and Neglect, I note that while wo are placing greater emphasis on pre- 
ventive action find preventive programs, we still identity programs as preventive 
when in Tact the program usually is not activated until there is an incident of abuse 
tir neglect to focus upon. I suppose that if by our intervention we prevent, future 
abune or neglect if) these families that have attracted our scrutiny, then in some 
measure the programs have a prevention aspect. 

However, my hop* 1 is that we may move our prevention efforts up to act much 
earlier in causation sequence Clearly we have made ureal progress in creating a 
public awareness of this national hazard called child abuse, but in making the 
public aware of the problem we have not really struck a blow at the root of the 
problem 

I have noticed that most of the parents who appear in court have attitudes and 
lifestyles that would make them not likely to be reached through education pro- 
grams at the public meeting such us FT. A. or anv other general public approach. 

Kven so, most of the parents respond and adjust in a constructive manner when 
ordered by court order Also, we must note that the majority of referrals for child 
abuse and neglect do not require court intervention. This indicates that the majority 
ot r»ites respond to rather voluntary dialogue and counseling from the child protec- 
tive el furls of the social services agencies, 

In addition, it is rather obvious to the professional that we have many cases 
where serious and destructive child abuse and neglect lakes place, but there is not 
anv notification to any public agency. 

There is an urgent need for this national society to create or stress a national 
ethic of kindness to and proper can* tor children. There have been other cultures 
where the existence of thin same attitude toward children has been noted where 
then- has existed a low juvenile delinquency incidence. 

I heln **' that tin 1 only practical and effective place for such information to be dis- 
seminated and attitude created is in our schools. I believe that children can and 
need (n U* taught the dynamics of family relationship*'.. This needed program must 
extend beyond the usual "parenting" classes. Children from the beginning must be 
tauglit consequences of violence and improper sexual conduct. Some would be con- 
tented that when we invade this area of interaction and knowledge we would then 
infringe upon religious and moral teachings; but 1 would Huhmit that there is an 
area where we can teach the consequences that are common results of child abuse. 
We know for instance, that the majority of the inmates in our prisons have been 
alni-.ed ,\4 children Many of the teen-age children who the juvenile justice system 
d<-als with have child abuse or neglect as a root cause of their problems. Other chil- 
dren and adults who become public charges have child abuse or neglect in their 
biickgiounds Many professionals can identify many individuals who have a very 
pi>or qiuihu n| life because of child Mouse or neglect. 

The i onscquerces are a reality and should be taught as the real product of map* 
pmpiiate behavior toward n child 

VVY have a •mbstanlinl increase in the number of "single parent" families. This is 
a »eaht\ oral our children can be made aware of this in such a way that it can influ- 
ern e their future conduct. 

Manv lalheiM I IdiI I see are ntep fathers to the children who appear before the 

• null .}■> needing intervention in theij lives by the court or other social agencies, 
'•tep laihei-5 Lire special ptohlems, but I hey can be taught the family interrelational 
pMihh-ne. thai will enable them to be bettor and more effective parents. 

\VV mi est iecogni/e lhat our way of life in threatened by these problems and the 
public bodv iiuimI rend fur its own protection. Where the stakes arc 1 ' so high, our 

• ■luiaMonal svslern musi respond to t n is need. 

riii-i alone will not solve the problem, but it can have a great and constructive 
Im-mi-Im lal eflcct 
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Chairman Mii.i.kk. Thank you very much, 

Next w<» will hear from Dr. Kit a Weiss, who is Assistant Dean for 
the Collide- of Arts and Sciences, INKKAL Project Director, Profes- 
sor of the Department of Communication Disorders and Speech Sci- 
ence, University of Colorado. 

STATKMKNT OK UITA S. WKISS. ASSISTANT DBAS, COLLKtiK OF 
AIM'S AND SCIKNCKS. INKKAL I'ltOJKCT OIUKCTOIt AMI IMIO- 
KKSSOK. OKI'AKTM KNT OK ( OMMI NICATION DISOUDHItS AND 
SI'KKCll SCIKNTK. INIVKUSITY OK (OLOHADO, ISOI'LDKIt, 
COLO. 

Ms. Wkiss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 1 am delighted to he here 
ar.d sitting next to Judge Hermansen, who turned to the educators 
and said, "Where are they?" 

Here is one sitting next to you. 

We have heen talking this morning about tin 1 prevention of prob- 
lems with child abuse and at-risk children, and 1 want to talk to 
the committee about a program that 1 have been involved with 
that is preventing language and related learning disabilities in pro- 
school children through an early childhood education program. As 
the Judge kaows, learning disabilities are an entry into juvenile 
delinquency; a lot (if juvenile delinquents were learning disabled 
when they were in the schools. 

During "the last 10 years, my associates and I at the University of 
Colora(U) have heen developing, testing and using a particular ap- 
proach to learning in young children, which is called the 1NKKAL, 
INVIass KKActive Language, method. What I am about to report to 
you about the results of this work is based on a specific study over 
.'! years with pre- aad post-testing and elaborate controls in accord- 
ance with the most acceptable sociaUscience research techniques. 
This is not just testimony. This is research. 

Hut it is also based on the experiences of 2, U00 teachers and spe- 
cialists who are using INHKAL methods with MM100 children in 2H 
States and 7 foreign countries. On the basis of both statistical re- 
sults and practical experience, I am able to report with a good deal 
of confidence that: (1) Children in an INRKAL setting acquire lan- 
guage faster and better than other children; (2) handicapped and 
bilingual children make even more progress undei -NKhAIj than 
other children; (Hi as a group, INKKAL children have fewer prob- 
lems in learning to read and to write, they have a smaller inci- 
dence of learning disabilities* and fewer of them are denied promo- 
tion and forced to repeat the same grade; (4) because they have less 
need for remedial services, they are loss costly to the school sys- 
tems and, we have computed figures in Colorado to indicate sav- 
ings of nearly #2.000 per child to school districts 

I have submitted to the committee all of the data and the re- 
search thai has gone on under separate cover; and 

I will not I rouble you with the methodology, the rationale or the 
dotails of our research. Let me make these points about our study. 

Point I' INKKAL studied oSl preschool and kindergarten club 
dren iti lour different Colorado school districts. 

Point 2: We followed the children for U years after they had left 
our INWKA1. classrooms to go on to elementary schools. 
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Point l\: We looked at the records in those elementary schools to 
see how many INKKAL I'hildren were in special education classes 
for learning disabilities, remedial reading and speech therapy. We 
also checked how many were repeating grades. 

Point 4: We compared the cost for remedial services for matched 
groups of INKKAL and non-INRKAL children, using Colorado De- 
partment of Kducat ion |>er pupil cost figures for remediation. 

These facts added up to a considerable saving in children and in 
money for the schools using INKKAL; and a recent Colorado legis- 
lative study on "Hffeetiveriess of Knrly Special Education for 
Handicapped Children" corroborated these INKKAL findings; that 
one third fewer at-risk children need later remedial services if they 
have early childhood intervention. 

What is INKKAL? It is an approach to learning which rests on 
the natural capacity of children to learn for themselves. It creates 
an environment in which learning can take place naturally and 
without strain, with the aid of teachers and specialists who are re- 
active* rather than didactic in their approach. It focuses on the ac- 
quisition of language, which is the cornerstone on which the whole 
learning experience is built. 

Many of the learning difficulties in children can be traced to the 
tensions that are built-up as a result of misapplio" 1 pressure to 
learn in preschool and kindergarten classrooms. Children acquire 
language at, different rates and at different ages; and when chil- 
dren are pressured to learn before they are ready, language prob- 
lems frequently occur. Additional damage may be done when chil- 
dren are singled out and removed from the classroom for conven- 
tional speech therapy. 

Teachers and specialists trained in fhe INKKAL method allow 
fcneh child to proceed at a different learning pace. They introduce 
materials and encourage activities that the child will want to talk 
about, and they interact with the child as he or she expresses con- 
cepts and puts ideas together. 

Let me summarize some of the benefits of INKKAL. INKKAL is 
uonstigmntizing and does not single out children who are different. 
The INclass part of INKKAL means that the child is not taken out 
of class and sent to a separate room or clinic to be helped. The spe- 
cial help goes on in the regular classroom and does not appear, 
either (o the child receiving ii or to the other children, to be spe- 
cial help. 

INKKAL does not make unrealistic demands on young children 
who may be developing language in different ways, and this in- 
cludes abused children, Hispanic children, children of single par- 
migrant worker children. These children are all acquiring 
language in a different way from the mainstream of the majority 
culture. 

The KKAetive part in INKKAL means that the teacher joins the 
child at the child's level through genuine listening and conversing 
interactions. My joining the child at the child's level, the adult 
earns a right to become the child's model as the* child's teacher, 

INKKAL is good teaching. Teachers trained to use INKKAL tell 
us that they feel good about treating children in this positive, nun- 
manipulative way. Thev tell us that all the children in their class 
mums are helped, the handicapped and the nonhundienpped alike, 



so 

Thr INKKAL nirthocl may s*rm obvious, but, like so many w-em- 
in«ly simple irlims, it is not (uisy to do. Wo have a rigorous training 
program that leads to certification. 

In elosinu. let me thank you lor allowing me to share the 
INKKAI, program and its impact on education with you. I hope the 
select committee will be able to use our information and ex[>erience 
to increase the number and quality of early intervention programs 
for young handicapped children and their families in the Western 
Mountain region and elsewhere. 

(Prepared statement of Rita Weiss follows:) 

I'KM'AUKIJ Sl'AIKMKNT l)K KlTA S Wk.IMS, I'll !)., INKKAL PltcUKCl' DlltKrinH 

During r hi' lasl in years, my associates unci I at ihi- University of Colorado have 
lifl.f.n developing, li'Htiruj and uhuim it particular approach h> Icnrniiu', in youne; t-liil - 
then which is railed t lie- INKKAL 'INcImkh KKAelivi- LnntfmW method 

What I am about to re|>ort to roil filxjiil t lie- results n| tins work is baaed cm a 
s|H'ci!i( study over three venrs, with pre and [Mist testing and elaborate cwiit roln in 
accordance with t lu» most mreptnble Kooinl science research techniques hut it iH 
ako hiHi-d on the experiences of 'J.MOU teachers and socialists who an- UHinj; 
INKKAL methods uilh Hii.immi children in 2* states and seven foreign countries. On 
Die hriNi-. ol hnt h statistical results and practical experience, I am able to report 
with .1 I't.od deal ol confidence that 

| Children 10 an INKKAL setting anjuire lanuuntfe luster ami better tlinti other 

childten iKMii' v t 

llaoditapiiefl iind lnliiiKU.il children make even nunc progress under IMfhAI. 

than other ehlldllMI . 

:\ A , si ejoup, INKKAL children have (ewer problems in learning to rend and In 
Wiite. Hiev have n smaller incidence ol loamum disabilities, and, lower ol them arc 
denied pron-olion ;ind loiced to repent tlm mime Kindr 

I Iv'/nuur thev have lens need for lemediiil services, the} are less costly to the 
•uhnoi ..Weins, anil, we have computed Imures in Colorado to indicate saving ol 
neails .5:1,1 Mill jH-r child to school districts 

[ will imt Irmible vmi with the methodology, the rationale or the details ol our 
i.'»eaieh. hoi let me make these points about our study 

Point 1 INKKAL studied >1 preschool and kmderKnrten children in lour ihllur 
eip Colorado * hool dwt net- IM11I , U 

Point .! We followed the children (or three years alter thev hud lelt our LNKI.AL 
rl,e.*aooni'5 lo no to elementary schouN 

P.mil J We looked nt the records iii those elementary school?* to see how runny 
INKKAL -hildren were in h|hhiuI erlncntion classes lor leuriiiuu disabilities, remcdi- 
il readme ami speech therapy We also checker! how many were repeating grades. 

P.iinl \ We eompaied the n««t lor remedial services for matched tfrnups ot 
INKKU. and mm INKKAL clnhlren. muni! Colorado Depaitment id Kducation per 
popi I . c.i lie.oi e I r it remedial him . 

rhe-.e lacK add-d op to a i-otiMidei able savnm ui children and in money for the 
M-hnfil-. nam: INKI Al . md a ic. ml Colorado LeiU -lative study on KlleclKciicss ol 
Karls Speeiai Kdmnliou lor Handicapped Children corroborated these INKKAL hud 
air • , 

What i- INKKAI ' It c an approach to learning which rests on the natural enpae 
,» v ,,| , hihlten to li'iun lot thenewKeN It i reaten mi environment in which learning 
, ltt f ilu- pi, 1. 1- oatoiallv and swlhoiit Strain, with the aid ol leiicbers mid spt-cialists 
aI s .. in' leaei.ve i.illiei Muni didaMir in their nppioacli It locust on the anphHi 
i t .. i, >i| iani;nae.»' whiih e« the mi m*Mhme »m which the whole learning experience 

1 liOlll 

\\ m \ o| the leaioaic. diHi« nlt Hi children i'aii be traced to the tendons thai are 

i H| ,l, l|(f ltl .,,p f ,| IM e.,ip|died pie'-.-aue to learn in pro ,J chool ami ktndeiKurlen 
I., 11,1.1,1, ( bil-lMai a .pun- bmcoaKe al dilleieiil talc, and at different a»!es, and 
„,l, fh , hiblii n aie piruuiinil t«. !-ai ii l)e(me tliev nH' tendv, laiopiap.e problems lie 
,p,roiK ... -mi Ad'lUiona) damae.e mas be done iOhmi ibildten are 'aujiled out and 
i.-Mi»'..'il Imin Micil,' i-aooiii 1 1 1| . on ven tP oal speerh theieapV 

r,..i, },. and >pei aah-.ts tiaowd ih the INKKAL nielhorl allow each « luld lo pio 
. ,.,.,) ,« , dithaeiii leamiiiK pa« *• Thev mtiodu- e material^ and en. oioap.c activtlieM 
tl, ,t ■ told v,ill v.ant P. talk about, and thev intenn I with the < htlcl a-, he oi '>Ih* 
.vj,,f . •)•). cpi mil pot < uleii*. to);ei bet 
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Let me miinrnari/c snnn« of the l>enefitH of INKKAI,: 

INKKAI, w rmn Mtitfinnti/inn mul doen not Hingle out children who are different. 
The INclwtM piirt of INKKAI, menu* tlwit the child in not taken out of class and sent 
to a separate room or clinic to bo hel|M'd. The "himmmm! help" k<h»h on in the regular 
classroom and doe* not nppear, either lo the child receiving it or tti the other chil- 
dren, to he "special help." 

INKKAI. does not make unrealistic demands on yomiK children who may Ik» devel- 
oping laiiKUHKf 1 in different ways. The UHActive part in INHKAL means that the 
teacher joins the child at the child's level through genuine listening and conversing 
internet ions. Hy joining the child fit t he child's level, the adult, earns the ritfht to 
become the child h model as the child's teacher 

INKKAI. is flood Teaching Teachers trained to use INHKAL tell uh that they feel 
good \i\nn\i treating children in this jMiitive, nun manipulative way. They tell uh 
that all the children in tie »t classrooms are heljM'd, the handicapped and the lion- 
handicapped alike 

The INfttiAI. method may seem obvious but, like so many seemingly simple ideas, 
it is not easKto do We have n ritfomiM training program that leads to certification. 

In closing IHt me thank you tor allowing me to share the INRKAIj program and 
its impact on educntnn with you I hoj>e the Select Committee will be able to use our 
information and ex|>erience to increase the number and quality of early intervene 
turn programs for young handicapped children and their families in the Western 
Mountain region and elsewhere. 

The ( 'iiaikman. Thank you. 

Next we will hoar from Mr. Douglas Tnpking, executive director 
of t!ir Housing Authority of Salt Luke County in Project 1'KIDIO. 

STATKMKNT OK IMH (iL AS TAI'KINC, KXKt'llTIVK IHKKCTOK. 
IHM'HINfi AITIIOKITY.KAI/r LAKK COUNTY; I'KOJUCT I'KIDK 

Mr Tai»kin(i. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to 
speak to you. ' 

The program ; thiP we have talked about today, everybody haH 
seen and hoard of all the problems. I am not going to sit here and 
reiterate the same information. I want, to bring to our attention 
today n program that: I think is rather unique, arid it ha« been 
lorn od I'KIDK. Parental iiesoureo tor Independence, Development 
and . education. It is a single-parent project. 

( Sonic time during l!IS2, during a routine investigation of our 
Tiles, we noticed an increase in the number of single female heads 
of households and an increase in the length of stay in ull public 
housing projects that we currently administer. There was a large 
concern to us. Our State survey followed this, and we substantiated 
the State survey based upon a nationwide survey in which we 
found that trend to be occurring all across the country. 

vVe also noticed several other interesting facts. One of them was 
that 'v average length of stay in Utah for a person on public 
hou« ( s Vv. years. Throughout tin rest of the United States, it is 
•imiu'v oeie between Hi and HO years. This trend seems Lo get even 
mop nsidioos when you come to realize that sonic time during the 
vonr ;'0<)0, inn percent of the people on welfare or who will be con- 
sidered In he poor seem to be single female heads of households, 

Willi limited housing nod limited resource, we believe that it is 
important lew us to produce the best result for the best dollars 
'pent In our estimation, a III to HO year life expectancy in public 
housing »»i subsidized housing programs was no longer acceptable, 
lo I Mali, the direct cost for single female heads ol' households utiliz- 
ing the welfare programs, food stamps, medical, and housing, is 
>n.nnn That is » cur rent figure 
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Our research indicates that in spite* of the billions of dollars that 
is being expended across the United Slates, that no single agency, 
combination of agencies, (iovcnuneiit program anywhere in the* 
United States has successfully enabled long-term self-sufficiency for 
single female heads of household, We were unable to obtain addi- 
tional funds in order to look any further at this particular problem, 
so we resorted to utilizing nvhuuse funds to prepare Project 
I'KIDK 

The written documentation that I have presented to you previ- 
ously gives complete 1 details on a particular program. It is interest- 
ing to note that we are attempt to deal with the disincentives 
that consistently occur through welfare programs and with the 
females that are constantly returning to our particular project, 

The amount of redtape that is necessary to coordinate a program 
whereby you integrate 1 the social services program, child care, 
AH)C and anything else that you can think of is horrendous. The 
-it r t IT that we put together in order to do this did a great deal of 
shuttle diplomacy, It was necessary to go from house to house, 
office to office, from the (lovernor's office to the capital of the 
United States, in order to secure cooperation to implement this 
particular program 

The contribution that the Housing Authority of Salt Lake is cur- 
rently doing is fl.MijiOO in house. That money is coming from inter- 
mmi earned on investments. There is no Federal dollars involved in 
tlii; ill this particular time. There 1 are no State and there* are no 
county dollars. We expect to run 10 ladies through this particular 
program by the end of the year, 

Our figures indicate today that we will see over .54aO,000 in cost 
savings The (Mil ire purpose* behind the program is to take the 
single ft male* bead of household who has been through the mill and 
put her back into society as a productive member working, no 
longer having to live off of subsidy and no longer having to deal, 
liopelully, with the continual type 1 Of problems that this panel has 
been present ing to you 

We found that the key to this particular program is not simply 
providing child care. It is not simply providing housing. But, in 
fact, il is providing the support necessary for these women to pro- 
ceed through the program and counseling. These two particular 
points ore cri! ical 

Tin- is a program that can be done, We are doing it now. There 
are IV women involved, in the program. They are working through 
I lie skill center in Salt Lake today. We have worked very dowdy 
with the private market in (>re!er to determine what skills are nec- 
ev;i»r\ lor these' women to get out into the community and succeed. 

In the Salt Lake area, it is necessary lor a woman with two chil- 
dren to have ii minimum of #WM) on a lake-home basis in order lor 
l hem to subside without the continual results of AKI)(\ food 
stamps ,md the rest of the dollars that go into the program, That 
doe , not mean unskilled labor 

We (an do it We are doing it We believe that it can be done 
t hroughoHl t be I United States, 

Congressman Wolf asked curlier what can we do about it? When 
von go hack to your State, I believe very strongly thai you should 
i L vom people why aren't Voll fining this. 

ERIC 



Thank you , 

ll'rfpareri statement of Douglas Tupkintf follows:) 

PhKI'AHKH STATKMKNT OK l)(M'OI,AM TaPKINO, KXK( f.'TlVK DlKKCTOK, HoUHlNO 
AlTHOHITY OK TIIK COUNTY OK SALT IjAKK, PHuJWT PlU K 

[. INTROUUCTION 

An extremely disturbing trend is sweeping our country. It has already affected 
millions of people and threatens to push millions more into economic and social dev- 
astation This tragic dilemma has been termed the "feminization of poverty.' 1 

The newest pmverty population is mostly made un of Mingle mothers with depend- 
ent children The numbers have risen ho dramatically over the past decade, it is pre- 
dicted that if something does not happen to revenie this trend, by the year 12000 vir- 
tually all the nation's |x>or will lx» women arid children. 1 ; 

We first noticed this problem two years ago when it was apparent our waiting 
lists were showing disproportionate numbers of single female headed households ap- 
plying for housing {« ssistance. During I OHO and 10H1 this population had increased 
at four times the rat" of other elieritM. Another disturbing fact was evidenced: The 
female headed families in our housing units were staying for increasing longer jK^ri 
(kIs of time. The waiting period to get into housing had increased ' om one year in 
10KO to nearly three years in 10H2. 

As a housing authority, our mission is to provide safe, decent and affordable hous- 
ing to (host* in need in light of the current economy this is becoming i>, »oro and 
more dilficult (Jovernment subsidies are shrinking just at a time when th sjpula- 
tion in need is increasing Instead of serving as interim assistance during tunes of 
brief uneinplovrtient, housing and other welfare programs are perpetuating long 
term de|*ndeney This is particularly true of the female single parent family popu- 
lation, whose lack of marketable job skills, child care and a community support 
Mvstcm make the transition to independence extremely difficult. 

II I'KOKII.K OK POVERTY POPULATION 

To determine who was actually occupying housing urts in Salt Lake County we 
audited our records, conducted extensive interviews, nVid found that a profile of the 
"typical" subsidized occupant emerged: Hhe is a single female head of household 
wiMi fin average of two preschool aged children and has resided in one of our units 
for an average of :t' ■ wars. She is receiving A FIX.' (Aid to Families with l)o|>endent 
Children >, has limited job skills and is usually there due to n crisis aituatton (i.e., 
divorce, loss uf job, pregnancy, etc.) I,{er intention was never to stay permanently 
but the kind of money she would have to make to eo.ua I her housing subsidy, AF1X\ 
medical benefits and food stamps is not within her ability to earn. She will either 
get married ti? get out of her situation or she will resign herself to the fact that this 
im all she will ever have. She may consider what it would take to move back into the 
mainstream hut why risk losing tly>se "sure" benefits'.' Besides, society dictates that 
her place is with her children. 

We wondenul whether our housing statistics were merely a local problem or 
whelhei the; name situation *vns being ex|)orieucod elsewhere We chocked our fig* 
mi"! iigane.t other mens of the country In mid l!*Hl we surveyed over 200 housing 
authin itie«i nationwide Kesults indicated some interesting statistics: The larger the 
niy it Meeins, the more severe the crisis. In New York, for example, many families 
Mtav in public housing units for 25 years or longer This rnoanv that units are being 
p;e*M»'d Irom generation to irenerntion In some instances, waiting lists in large cities 
extmid more than tea v< jin 

When eiked how inu»h the single female parent applicant population had in- 
creased in two years the answeis across the country varied from lO'r to 50 r J, the 
average heme, '.! .»' ; A increase m two years was interpreted as n staggering 
Mijfisti. fianmeiils accompanying (he tetunud surveys slated an acute awareness 
>»t thr -angle lemale parent problem as it nfleeU housing and an eagerness to be 
inbarnnd uf am poO-nlia! solutbUi 

/'■>/r// 1 ii-;/: n> I'ttih hi 'iftj>jit>tt »/ ut'lfiitr ftttnth umniAhnt* o/ f.' }nnt*lt' hmthvt with 

hi n t iufih rn 

vVi'H.in- ;:i:trO *.!fi7 titnes I:? nm ^i.OU 
K<mhI it. imp • ,; I i iiih'j 1 ' am 'J,!! to 
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.Medical i-itrcl M-Vj tunes 1^ mo 
Housing frOHi 1 tunes IX run 



Total 



1 HmiHiriK nwts based an 1!)HJ{ HUD Knir Market Rents. 

Ah indicated in the above figures, welfare and housing programs for non*v<u-king 
single parents are extremely costly, particularly since assistance can continue for 
many years to one family The return on this investment is zero. 

While it may ap|M»ar the welfare family is the beneficiary, in reality the reverse is 
true. The family sutlers losses of motivation and self-esteem which further deter the 
chances for self-sufficiency. According to the VMl report, FvmaU > Hvudvtl Fumiiivft; 
IWsimal Wife Cmlrul uml thv hnvulvr liulv, "women who must do|>end on demean- 
ing jin:l unreliable sources of income, as currently exist", in the welfare system, uro 
less likely to feel that they have some control over their lives, nod b> implication, 
less control over the lives of their dependent children," 

A costly byproduct resulting from loss of sell-esteem is the increase in crimes of 
child abuse and alcohol and drug abuse. Welfare statistics also indicate welfare par- 
ents produce welfare children and unless the children have strong outside role 
models, the situation c;ui perpetuate from one generation to the next.* 



The plight of the welfare parent is not new. Billions of dollars went into (JKTA 
(the ( 'omproliensive Kmployment Training Act) and the WIN (Work Incentive) pro- 
gram for job training The new .Jobs Partnership Training Act attempts to target 
more money for this same purpose. The problem has not disappeared nor has it de- 
clined significantly *mce these programs were implemented, In surveying several of 
our applicants who had gone through the WIN urogram some /.Irawbacks were cited 
as reasons for failure: the training did not result in careers that would enable self- 
sufficiency; most jobs paid minimum wages. Since training- was mandatory, very 
little self-motivation resulted. Additionally, for those who ili'.i achieve limited suc- 
cess, the support counseling services were discontinued upon cmploywer. at the 
most critical stage of transition. Most ended up back on welfare. 

Our research indicated that, in spite of the billions of dollars spent by federal and 
state governments, tin single agency or combination of agencies anywhere in the 
country had yet come up with a successful program to enable long-term solf-suffe 
riencv for women on welfare 

The challenge was upen. With a very small staff and extremely limited resources 
we derided to give it a try. Our theory was that if we could create a program that 
could break the cycle of dependency for single female parents, we would not only 
j>otontinlly save billions of dollars in taxes, we would help solve our housing crisis 
as well. The expectation of permanent housing entitlement has only served to move 
us further and further away from the original goal of the Mousing Act. (.Venting a 
"(low through" system would alleviate our waiting lists and allow us to serve great- 
er numbers of people in need. It was toward this end that we directed our energies 
uver the next two years 



Convinced that merely providing shelter does not solve the problems of low 
income people, we anticipated that we would have to expand our level of services. 
, We lured a social work consultant to examine the problem and recommend possible 
•drategies This investigation took nearly six months. The final rejxjrt suggested sev- 
eral kov recommendations. These were 

1 That we get considerable input from the women themselves as to what they feel 
h necessary lor them to become self sufficient. 

,! That we solicit community support and utilize existing community resources 
wherever |xisMihle 

.\ I'hal sve include all I hi' necessary components for a successful program includ- 
ing housing, a "diort term skills training program that would result in effective job 
placement, provision of day care services, serial support classes and counseling 

i Thai we do a complete market analysis to determine what Jobs have the most 
potential for good entry level salaries as well as op|x>rtunity for advancement. 

) Thai we employ a selection system that will screen for motivation. 

ti Thai wo negotiate with the Department of Social Services to provide continu 
•i'ihii of medical and day care services after employment liegins 



III. I'AST A 'FT KM PI'S AT KOI,VIN(! THK t'HDHI.KM 
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T That we ct/nhnno In offer counseling and support classes through one full year 
of imiplowoent following training to enable a sniooth transition 

x That we conduct atuda-H tin the de|>ondont children of program participants to 
determine whether they are being affected positively or negatively 

0 That we carefully document and evaluate project findings. 

10. That we develop methods to expand the program for future use both locally 
and lor implementation in other geographical aims. 

Careful consideration was given to each point. (Later implementation showed that 
points 4, 0, and 7 were especially critical.' 

The next two years ot development produced some surprises: (Jetting different 
people together around one table was impossible We found ourselves going from 
one department to the next, from one agency to the next in an attempt to Coordi- 
nate potential service providers. There was considerable red tape involved in getting 
regulations waived from the Department of Housing and Urban Development and 
the State Department of Social Services, it seemed everyone was interested in what 
we wore trying to accomplish but getting to the people, who could make decisions 
was difficult. At times iwrs^stence was the only way. 

We eventually received support from the Governor, Senator Gam, the Salt l^okc 
County Commission and others (see attached letters) and were very gratified to find 
that community people we had never worked with before were beginning to volun- 
teer time and assistance to further our project. The dean from tlie University of 
Utah Graduate School of Social Work counseled us regarding the special classes we 
should include; The Salt Lake Skilly Center developed a curriculum tailored for our 
needs and also donated space for our other classwork and counseling sessions. The 
State Planning Coordinator set aside funds for day care assistance and a private, 
non-profit child care center offered to develop a new program for after school care 
for our school-aged children. 

While we wore encouraged by this type of support we were very di' uraged with 
the negative response to requests for funding. Neither HUD nor Heal, and Human 
Services would fund a pilot period. Our grant writer submitted proposals to the 
major foundations with no results. Ford Foundation expressed interest out declining 
funding stating their resources were targeted toward national demonstrations only, 
U>cal efforts proved unsuccessful as well. 

At the beginning of I9H.'{ we approached our own housing authority board of com- 
missioners lor permission to fund the project ourselves. There was no money in any 
of the existing budgets but the commissioners were so impressed with the project as 
outlined they requested that we use the interest from our interest income account. 
.Some of this money had been earmarked for other uses but priorities were rear- 
ranged so that the pilot project could be funded on a "Sire bones" scale for the first 
year.* 5 

By this time we had mobilized the State Department of Social Services into pick- 
ing up the costs tor welfare grants, food stamps, medical cards and day care. We 
showed how, for a total contribution of Sfri.OttO, we could train and place 40 women 
into jobs that would enable them to move into private market housing and get off 
welfare assistance. That during the first year of employment the savings to the fed- 
eral government for those 40 women would be nearly $407,000 and that instead of 
draining the tax system they would be contributing to it. 

V I'ltlUKtT MHtliK I'AKKNTAt. KKSnURCK M>K INOKI'KNhKNf'h, PKVKI.OI'MKNT AND ( 

EDUCATION ' 

The model project was named and start-un began July 1, lOHU. We decided for the 
purposes of group support and logistics to dedicate one of our Owned Housing sites 
foi project participants The site is centrally located and contains 2i) two, three, and 
lour Iwdroom units Two-parent families who were living in the project were relo- 
cated to unit * of their choice. Four single parents living in the project chose to par- 
ticipate in the prornmi 

The remaining participants were chosen by means of a throe*phnse selection proc- 
ess They filled out n four pieje application form and were interviewed in depth by 
trained housing authority staff Tney were then interviewed by an outside screening 
team made up r.l volunteer businessmen, two social workers, one private employ- 
ment representative, and one low income representative. The third phase was to go 
thmtiuh an exhaustive career assessment process provided by the Salt Lake Skills 
footer i who also contracted for the skills training program.) 

HiHM On* |»i")'»'t whm funded tor I he llPtt |M>l'in<l 

1 Sw ApjM-mlix .V Ki'Drifimic AintlvMi'i 
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Ill fij mi the iii.ifkt'i -.tiifh witii iMiiinr employers in the Salt Iwikc* City men, 
trueum*. ttaM neared inward mi in i it tn! rat i ve secretarial with word processing and 
computer skills The Irainitw piunram lasts six to nine months arid in individual i/ocl 
M'flui^ 1 , to skill level and ability 

Whil*» the skills trainint* is extremely im|>ortonl, wo have (bund that the key to 
success as we have experienced it thus far is in the sup|>ort classes and counseling 
We hired ,i part tune cluneal psychologist to conduct these sessions. She/has found 
that Mipport on a day-today basis is essential for the women to own remain in the 
program Kven though careful screening indicated strong motivation, she is finding 
that, many of the women have liistories of failure and need constant encourage- 
ment Mun.v of t hi * women also sailer tfuilt Ibr leaving their children and therefore 
the psychologist collaborates with another psychologist (a volunteer s|X»cialiiuntf in 
fluid psychology! to conduct pre and post tests with the children at the* day care 
center 

Although it is still early in the model project, several changes are beilitf consid- 
erod fur the next recruitment based on fmdir.jw of tlu osycholonist who is working 
with the woiuen We are finding, for examplf 'int tru women living in the same 
complex is not altogether beneficial. Il this pro.,»s true over the lonK run, we may 
choose to allow future participants to remain in scattered housing thus saving a 
considerable amount of money in relocation costs. 

One reeommendnt ion from the initial report that has proven to be mandatory is 
the eonstant eoiumunieation with businesses in the area. We are training women to 
lit i heir needs while at the same time narnerinp; support for the philosophy that a 
piibhr private partnership can work in attempting to solve a very critical social 
problem VV'e have seen enthusiasm for our project and for hiring our women from 
emploveri who, two yours atfo, were skeptical and unfriendly. The first tfruup of 
women are pet about reudv for job placement and we have purposely timed publici- 
ty to coincide while employer interest is hitfh. We have already been contacted by 
our ol our area' 1 ; largest employers expressing interest in hiring several of our 
women 

VI Kt'Tl'HK PLANS 

It we experience siuiess during the first year's project period we intend to expand 
i he pmi'.ram to include more women. To do this we are forming a private non-profit 
corporal ton to do fundrnismn and will continue our efforts to solicit government 
fundi lit'. «^ well Publicity is be^innin^ to surround the project and we are receiving 
imjuuioK iVom other housing authorities who have heard about what we are doing. 

We art* eiirrentlv hejjinnuu: the process of developing written materials outlining 
the how tn\" u| the project which can be implemented in all parts of the country. 
Should we experience even limited success in our area, we will feel the project is 
worth •'oniiimitm because the returns are so yrent. Not only will we have saved the 
taxpayer*, .i considerable amount of money, we will have staisfled our belief that 
ev»»n one -mall agency ran make a difference 

Appknihx I 

U S Sknatk, 

I'liMMiriKKHN liANKlNii. llnl'SINU, AND UltllAN AFFAIR**, 

Wmhintittw, !).(\ Juftv Jl !MJ. 

I b»n S \mi Kt H I'iKitrK. dr . 

sv» /e/i/r\ Ih'fuirtmrnl of ffousini! und Vrhnn Ik'vvhpmpnt. 
\V<i'*hini*tnn. DC 

\)v ut Ski mm amy I'u.m k I a in /unlin^ you a copy of a proposal to me by Mr. Ste- 
phen Ko'.euhlatt, Chairman ol>Tho Hoard of the Housing Authority of Salt Lake 
CdiimU I have met with Mi;.*ffosenblntt and I am pleased to recommend a workable 
proposal loj: helping peopl/ graduate IVom public housing and into self-sufficiency. 

I'he proposed program iidls for the location of participating mothers in a s;>eciul 
bnu- iiu! proied thai has j^n site job training and child care facilities, 'I'he partici- 
p,in\M h»am»»» would tei uiinate at the end of the training |>eriod when the mother 
beijan hei i;iiar:int oed |ob ' 

In orrlei to make this prnnrnm work, the Housing Authority must have approval 
Item I H I) lor a lease provision with monthto-month tenancy, Additionally, the 
Moihimu Authority would like to be able to designate all the utiit^ at the site for the 
participant** in tin- program Year permission is needed to allow the current rese 
drill < tn bo itinved to ut her Miles and a special Section N allocation for this purpose 
fbi' llmeum: Authontv requests .$;!fli ),.*>()() (HI to match the contributions already 
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made to fund thin project I would like to suggest Unit thiM project be made a demon- 
stration program unci funded out of Policy Development and Research funds. 
^ Mr. KiwiMiblatt has already met with several membra of your staff, including 
Father O'Connor, Bob Lloyd, and Kd Whipple in late March and so far the progress 
has not been encouraging. Since Salt take County hopes to begin this program in 
early July, I am requesting that consideration of this project be expedited. 
Thank » u for your kind attention to this matter. 
Sincerely, 

Jake Garn. 



State of Utah, 
Office ok the Governor, 
Salt Lake City, March Jl 1MI 

Senator Jake Gakn, 

Ihrkwn Svnatv Offivv Huildinfr Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jake. Mr. Stephen KoHonblatt, Chairman of the Board of Commissioners for 
the Salt Lake County Mousing Authority, has requested my support for a project 
which he is planning to discuss with you shortly, 

As you are well aware, I have long been concerned about providing incentives for 
female heads of households to encourage them to move off welfare and become self- 
sufficient. This is becoming a much greater concern with the many changes taking 
place in Washington Much effort has taken place in Utah to encourage welfare re- 
cipientM to rejoin the workforce, however, with the elimination of the 30 Mi program 
there will no longer be a program available which will assist these people in making 
the adjustments to gainful, long term employment", while providing the necessary 
support systems such as flay care. Because of this I lend my support to the project of 
the Salt Lake County Housing Authority. 

I have read and attached their prospectus and nil the elements have been well 
thought out. If the project accomplishes nil it intends to, it could prove to be a 
model for other housing authorities, not only in Utah but nationwide. As you well 
know, the Salt Lake County Housing Authority has a good record in Utah and I 
applaud their efforts in attempting to better their programs to provide services to a 
Renter number of people. For these reasons, I encourage you to lend your assist- 
utvee wherever possible. 
Sincerely, 

Scon M. Mathkson, 

(iovvnwr. 



Social Services, 
March 2J } UJM 

Hon. Jakk (Iahn, 
( f S Switttor. 

Ihrksi'n Sonatv Offwv Ihuldmii Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sknaioh Uakn I am writing this letter to state my support for the project 
for single mntherH with children currently being proposed by the Salt Lake County 
Housing Authority. I was approached during the planning stages of this project and 
wns very enthusiastic at that time because I recognized the potential for joining ex- 
iHtmg agencies with private industry, 

The major obstacles to employment for single parents have consistently been lack 
ol skills, that would produce well-paying jobs, inadequate child care, nnd the confi- 
dence and desire tor inde|>endont living. Although most welfare mothors have indi- 
niled rhey would rather be independent, the leap to self-sufficiency is not eusy and 
support systems are necessary to muko a successful transition. Adequate housing is 
of primary importance and f can see where u program of this nature would help 
bridge the gap in the neeeHsary support services 1 am delighted that the Salt Lake 
Cbuntv I lousing Authority in lieroming more involve! in the total needs of the popu- 
lation it moKtm 
Sincerely. 

ANDREW L. (f Afjl.KOOH, 

Kxrcntiiv Dinrtor. 
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Tun Univkhhjtv ok Utah, 

March 25, 198 J. 

Mr Stkvk Rosknbuit, 
Salt I,akt> Housing Authunts, 
Salt Luke City* Utah 

Dkak Stkvk: This letter is to assure you the support of the Graduate School of 
Social Work in your project to create training and work opportunities for women on 
AKIX- who occupy low income housing. 

Ah you know, I arn deeply in to rented in supporting and enabling low income 
wonum to secure training and jobs in the private Hector which will enable them to 
move off of the welfare roles and out of low income housing into productive work 
leading to self sufficiency. I believe that your plan to incorporate this kind of a 
system into the Salt Lake City Mousing activities is both innovative and highly ad- 
vantageous to the private industries which will secure workers through the training 
anticipated, the women themselves who will be able to find employment, and the 
^lousing Authority which will hopefully be enabled to free up housing units as the 
women in the program are able to move into non-subsidized housing. 

The Graduate School of Social Work has and will continue to provide active sup- 
port in participating with you in making this program a success. To date, that sup- 
port has included contact with the Ford Foundation for possible funding of the 
project, assistance in developing the proposal to be submitted to the Ford Founda- 
tion, and encouraging Laneile McCollum, one of our doctoral students, to take this 
on as a project from which to develop her own research for her dissertation require- 
ment 

Am vrtu know, should the project become a reality, we will be happy to work with 
y(jjU3fn assigning Master s degree Social Work students to complete their internship 
ih^the project under the supervision of Mrs. McCollum. We will, of course, stand 
rorirli to provide additional sup|x>rt and assistance appropriate to our interest in the 
education of Social Work students, research, new social service directions, and the 
devtfiprnent of new service delivery systems in our comuidnity. 

I believe that, the kind of project which you are endeavoring to create is precisely 
that kind of creative collaboration between private industry, local government, and 
professional education which is so necessary to quality service for individuals in 
need. 

You hove my best wishes for a successful outcome of the project and my assur- 
ance of the continued support of the Gruduate School of Sexual Work. 
Yours verv sincerely, 

Hunk'k O. Smat/m Ph.D., ItoatL 



Tiik Phoknix Institute 
To the attention of Senator »i«kt» Gam: 

Issue- There is a growing number of females and their youth in poverty in Utah. 
Thev are trapped on AKIX- because job wages are not high enough to free them 
horn grant dependency 

Method. Salt Lake County Housing Authority is developing a model project to 
move 'JO single female heads of households and their dependent youth off welfare 
into self-sufficient living. These carefully screened families will live in a currently 
existing Salt Lake County Mousing Authority site. A building in close proximity will 
house free day core and training opportunities provided by local business. If appli- 
cants meet performance criteria, they are guaranteed jobs by the training business* 
es Participants receive on-going support services, communication skills, job counsel- 
ing, etc throughout the project resulting in higher self-esteem and a "can-do" atti- 
tude 

Impact Lowers welfare roils; Takes some burden off Department of Social Serv- 
ices, Begins to address special needs of a large and rapidly growing segment of 
Utah " workforce; Provides quality, supervised care to youth; Serves as a model for 
additional projects inside and ote ode of Utah; and Knhances Utah's image locally 
mil nationally as n leader in j>r» -idiitg alternatives to welfare. 

Action Your sup|>ort in Utah and Washington is crucial to the success of this 
project Help is needed in the following ways—Finding sources for the project; 
Names of businesses and their contact perjons in Salt Lake City who might offer 
linancinl support and training for the project (particular interest in word processing 
lieiflV'ruwi Information on how to find businesses who are inclined to be involved in 
_ jXiK'mllv reMpohsive project such as this. 
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Phocmix Institute nupporta thia innovative project and appreciate your attention 
to thin rttiufttft. 



Appknoix 2 

Economic analysis 

Promt coNt July 1, PJH9 through June 30, 1984; 
/ JnJtart-up coiw: 

X 1 Advertising $1,000 

Materials and supplies > 1,000 

Total start-up coetB i 2,000 



Contracted services: 

S.L skills center 

Ph.D. counselor/instructor. 
Public relations intern 



Total contracts. 



Miscellaneous Expenses: 

Relocation costs 

Mileage expenses 

Transportation costs., 
Additional materials., 
Contingency 



Total miscellaneous ;. | 9,745 

Total 5JM85 



Subsidy savings 1st year following completion of training: ■ 

519,840 

Lena project costs 33,485 

Total 466,355 

Notk $l:i,5MH; in tiu* cost of Welfare find Housing Assistance fur 1 slngle-tmrcnt family for 1- 
yeur. 10 tmrnlie* participating in the project would effect u total wiving or iMOMfiti. 1 

Chairman Millkr. Thank you for your testimony. \ 

Judge, in recognizing the urgent need of this society to stressl a 
national effort for the kindness and proper care of children, you Ob- 
viously have come to some conclusion that abused children or chil- 
dren who are abused form some sort of common denominator r^n 
the caseload which you work with. \ 

Ah children continue -to visit you in juvenile court where yoii 
may sev them graduating to the adult justice system and to prist- 
oris, is it your opinion that there is a common thread that thtl 
abuse of these children happens at an early age or at some poihtfl 

Judge Hkkmanskn. Yes. The individual that I seem like I neverl 
succeed with, it seems like if I take the trouble to look into his \ 
background in detail 1 can find this was the start of the problem— \ 
abuse or neglect. They both work the same way. 

Chairman Miller. I think, especially given your long-term in- 
volvement with this problem, this is a very important statement 
for this committee to hear. One of the things I have just tried to 
do -and 1 wouldn't suggest it is scientific or otherwise— is to look 
over the body of testimony that we have received as a committee 
during this first year. There seems to me two events— teenage 
pregnar ,y and child abuse— that have a profound impact. Obvious- 
ly it appears from all the testimony that with the onset of a teen- 
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age pregnancy rhf*n» is a dramatic change in the life of that .Voting 
woman and her child, as opposed to someone in that community 
who would have the pregnancy later in terms of educational attain- 
ment, job attainment, income, lH cetera. 

In the case of the abused child, if we are really looking at the 
events which cause the Federal Government or all public agencies 
rv-ally, or public and private, to expend really dramatic amounts of 
money, the roots of those expenditures are in the early abuse. Now, 
that is Miller's theory here for the moment. 

I am sure people will testify as to other events that take place. 
Yet, these keep coming back as a base for later problems, I am in- 
terested in your reponse with respect to the abused child, I don't 
expect you necessarily to comment on the others. 

l)o you find it that fundamental and that serious? 

Judge Hkkmanskn. Seven or eight years ago, one of my col- 
leagues, Judge Garff, who 1 think might be hen 1 this afternoon— he 
was here this morning-— we were talking one day about the single 
mother and he says we are about to reap the whirlwind that is 
going lo descend on us when the child of that single mother be- 
comes a teenager, and that is what is happening. It isn't hard to , 
predict that you are going to have more delinquency, That doesn't 
mean that there aren't some very capable single mothers, but aa'a 
group they are the ones that are hiving the big problems. , 

Chairman Mu.uok. Ms. Clow, in the formal testimony given to 
the committee, you mention that the Governor's Task Force on In- 
tegrating Women into the Work [< 1 ora> determined that the great- 
est barrier to that integration ol' wng'c> female heads of household 
into the work force was affordable, available quality child care. 

Child care that you can use and you feel comfortable with and 
your child benefits from. ' 

Ms. Cu>w. And that you cart pay for. 

.Chairman Milmcu. You see, you have to have all the words or 
otherwise people don't want to talk to you, 
Ms. Cu>w. Yes. What about that? 

Chairman Mm.i.kk. My concern is that there was the sense at one 
time in the country that child care was for people who really didn't 
want to take care of their child, who were on welfare but didn't 
want to be bothered, and/or it was a luxury. What we found in the 
last recession and tried to reflect in the jobs bill was that this has 
now become a major barrier for individuals who must work out of 
necessity. And that seems to be verified, 

I don't know when the date of the Governor's task force report 
was, but that seems to he verified in a study in Utah. 

Ms. Ci.ow. Right. And the final report has not bocn published by 
that (ask force. We trave sort of broken down temporarily, but we 
came to that finding this year as that task force had been meeting 
regularly As a matter of fact, child care is the No. t problem for 
working families, no mat lor whether it is a two-paycheck family, 
career family, or* single parent head of household, 

Chairman" Mn.LKtt. When you talk about child care, are you also 
discussing the question that seems lo lie coming to the forefront 
mice again that used to be an issue for the lady garment workers 
in New York Citv, but mow it is in the suburbs. That is, the ques- 
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t ion of, aftersdfcol hours;, what happens tor a child between the 
hours of 2 p.niVpd li or 7 p.m.? \ 

Ms. Crow. Right. All children go to school eventually, and with . 
so many families working with so many two-paycheck families and 
single mothers working, we have quiclcl.y outgrown what our child 
care system cum deliver, as I said earlier, and the latch key pro- 
gram is something we have a few programs on, but we really don't 
have a handle on. And I didn't feel like I had time to go into depth 
about that special need area. 

But, in my estimation, what we need is to look at what the other 
States have done. Many States have now a statewide extended 
child care program that operate* through the school system. And if 
we are going to impact large numbers of children, especially for 
families who cannot afford an extended child care program, I think 
it has to happen on a statewide effort like that. 

Chairman Mim.ku, Would I not be correct in concluding that all 
child 'cure must be run 'through the schools, .from what you are J 
saying? 1 9 

Ms. Cu>w, No; I think it is important to balance nnfj have pri- 
vate Venters running and make that available if they want, But I 
think they can also do that within the school system. A private di- 
rector could come in And contract with the school so tU^ that 
person Van act ually make a living at doing that. 

What we are talking about is being creative and looking at some 
solutions that come together from two or three sources. 

Chairman Mii.lkk. You mentioned a number of employers in the 
State oJkUtah that are using child care, integrating it into the 
system or benefits or services to employees. 

Do I have testimony from those employers as to the benefits they 
have received that you might make availablp? I don't know if it is 
done formally or not. 

Ms. Ci.ow/l didn't think to do that, but I could. s 

Chairman Mii.lkk. That would be-very helpful. 

In the area that I represent in«the San Francisco Bay area, we 
now have Safeway ston* and Standard Oil of California and many 
others who are using child care as a miyor itennof recruitment as 
thev try to compete with other areas of the country arid other 
areas of the Bay area. This is a service that they now want to use 
in terms of recruitment of personnel. And they also claim that they 
have now found the benefits of reduced absenteeism, tardiness and 
all of the benefits that people thought might go along with child 
care. 

If you have that kind of evidence from Xhe employer-sponsored 
day care, that would bo very helpful. Thank you. 
Congressman Marriott. J 

Mr, Makiuott. Thank you very much, a appreciate this panel's 
testimony. You have given us a lot of good information. I nave a 
thousand questions, and I have time for maybe one two, so I will* 
try to get right to the point 

As many of you know.il have been very interested In the area of 
latch key ' kids and what we do about it on trying to extend the 
school time or th. school facilities beyond the tt:80 closing time, 
until maybe 15 o'clock or some other time. The problem, of course, 
is money. Where do you find the money to do all of these things? 
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How about, the volunteerism concept with latch key kids? Do you 
think it will work? 

I see Mit/.i giving a little nrnile, 1 huve heard rumors that in 
Utah we have had some good programs started. The kids got excit- 
ed and volunteers didn't follow through, 

How about it? Can we solve any of the problems of latch key and 
day can; problems with the school facilities staying open and util? 
ing a volunteer program? 

Who wants to take that one on? 

Ms. Dunford. One of the problems now is that all the Junior 
league volunteers are now working mothers, We are Vio longer 
home baking the cookies for our children and our neighbors' chil - 
dren. 

I must say, and with some chagrin, that last year the Junior 
League of Salt Lake City did propose a project for a latch key pro- 
gram in Salt Lake City to be done in two or three schoflds, and the 
project failed. It did not pass the membership becairee Junior 
League women did not want to be away from thein own homes be- 
tween the hours of H and 7 p.m., thus making their children latch 
key children. 

So I think a real problem here is that the volunteer sector is sort 
of stretched thin. 

Mr. Marriott. But aren't there enough volunteers whose kids 
are grown? If we really put together^ program that was sold prop- 
erly, aren't there -enough volunteers Vhose children are grown that 
could, do something with the schools after hours? Have we really 
tried the volunteer program, or have we just sort of tried a pro- , 
gre.n and it failed, so now we think it is a bad idea? 

Ms. Dun fori). There were many* people Who thought it was a. 
wonderful idsa and who wanted very desperately to see the project 
fly, but it did not. We certainly aren't saying that because this 
project didn't go through, that we are going to toss iip dur hands 
and say we will never s do anything again with the latch key project. 
Hut I do think that it is a hard project to sell, and those ofyou in 
this room who are parents know that those hours between o^arid 7 
are sometimes not our most enjoyable. I think that it is going to be 
difficult to get volunteers to be with little folks between the, hours 
of a and 7. 

Ms. Clow. I would likj^lo respond very quickly. 

I think it would be 'wrong to overlook the possibility of working 
with a volunteer core of people, but I think it is a real mistake to 
put the responsibility for organizing, administering and carrying 
through that kind of extensive program on that kind of scale 
within the hands of a volunteer group. I think because we want to 
value the service, we want to pay, people, Certainly directors, people 
in charge of overseeing it, there has to be a pay component there. 

The other thing I would* like to say is that with the way we are 
looking at the educational system and really scrutinizing the 
length of our day, it seems to me that the educationai^ommunity 
surveys— that it n%ht be a natural to extend the day another half- 
hour to an hour anyway. And then what we might do is sort of pig- 
gyback on that and use some of the extracurricular activity funds 
for some more active kind of after-school program so that the kids 



4 are at a cloak and playing and doing sonic active things to' get that 
energy going, 

Mr. Marriott. I wmit to just ask Robin- -wo have met before and 
talked .before on some of these issues— the problems at the Univer- 
sity of Utah and day care centers. 
i »vp' over at thoLday care center. I think that is where we met. 
i*A(JK. We met last year at the legislative session, but I have 
a son in that day care center. x 
? Mr. Marriott. Here we have all these young single-parent 
\ female heads of families who were trying to get an education, an,d 
that school up there, that day care ^enter^ccomr<H)dated no more 
than MO kids or 50 kids. I don't rememb££vwhat it was, but there 
was a waiting list a mile long. 
Mk Pa<;k. Right. 

Mr. Marriott. How do we stolve that problem? That is a sUbsi-% 
dized program, isn't it? 

Ms. Pauk. Right; it is. x 

Mr. Marriott. If you have to go out and buy day care, you would 
be out of ychool, I assume? } 

Ms, V*v,k That is correct. , ' . 

Mr, Marriott. So how do we solve that problem? Should that be 
factored into the cost of education in general? 

The problem we have there is more demand and less supply. 
How do we solve that problem so it accommodates the students of 
the university? 

Ms. Paok. One of the things that we as a single parents group 
have discussed at different times, but have not had time to follow 
through on, is the possibility of some gn-campus co-op(day care cen- 
ters that would have a paid staff of teachers, et cetera, where par- 
ents could work to earn their child's stay there, whether it is just 
t while they go to class in the morning or if they need some extra 
1 \ time tf» do studying. / 

I know I have met a numberiW^smgle parents who don't need to 
have their children in day care all day long, and yet for someplace 
like thrt preschool at University Village you must leave your child 
there fi nours a day or they won't accept your child, because they 
can't get paid the full reimbursement from the State. So even 
though there are some people who could utilize services that are 
not that long, we are kind of caught in a funny bind. And I think 
| an on-eafnpus day care center that was geared toward co-op could 

possibly^be really successful. 
I The other thing that I have talked to some people about would 

I be the idea of an all-day Head Start program on campus. I know 

i that there has recently been some additional Head Start funds that 

I came into the State, and that might be another alternative to re- 

lieve some of that load. It is really a serious problem. 

I have one single parent in our group right now who has a 2- 
yenr-old.and a 1 -year-old, >and her daycare providers have stopjped 
working' for her, and she is now taking her two children to class 
r with her. 

Mr. Marriott. I was going 'to suggest that maybe it would be a 
good idea for the 4 percent of the womqn who are not working to 
take children into their homes and maybe have a better system of 
compensating or some assistance. 




Ir» there m program now where I can take a child into my home 
and lake care of thorn tor a Tow hours a day and receive any gov- 
ernment assistance? 

Ms. PAjtiK. Right; there i^- • 

\Mr, Marriott. Baaed on these statistics. 70 percent of the women 
are toing to be working in 10 more years. Who is going to be there 
to tike curt 1 of the kids? I think that poses a big problem. 

f am, very concerned about the? increasing divorce rate. It seems 
as if we deal with this— and you know my commitment to day care 
centers and employer-sponsored day care centers— but how do we 
go back and attack the root of the problem? Other than those who 
are forced Tor economic reasons to have to take oarcof their kids, 
or like yourself who has to get through college, how do we go back 
and solve the root problem, which is both parents working of their 
own volition and the tremendous increase in the divorce rate? 

Are we 'ever going to see the end of this protyfetn, or are we just 
simply asking for more money to solve the dify care protyem? Do 
you see what I am getting at? I am concerned about where we f.*e 
going here and whether there will ever be enough money to solve 
the problem, unless we go back and solve the divorce rate and the 
nonpayment of child' support and all these other .things that are 
the root cause of the problem. 

Ms. Crow. I think wo luive to work at it from every direction we 
can think of and use eveijr strategy and option and continue being 
creative, because what works for one family will not for the other. 

Mr. Marriotv. Thank you very much. My time is long up. 

Mr. Pattkkhon [presiding], 1 might just ask one question of Mr. 
Tapking. 

Are you familiar with the WIN program? 

Mr. Tapking. Yes, I am very familiar, • \ 

Mrsl'ATTKRHON, How does your PRIDE program differ from" WIN, 
other than I^guess you do provide temporary housing? Is it pretty 
similar to that? • v 

Mr. Tapking, In many ways. The WIN program is a different 
program, and it has not' been as successful as it could have been. 
You have already heard testimony in many cases on the WIN pro- 
gram, the WIC pnugrum, et cetera. 
'Our purpose in this was not to create another prog ran but 
rather to utilize those programs that were out there to the best ad- 
vantage. 1 can't see it adding additional dollars into the particular 
program and coming up with-the same result. 

j Information referred tf follows:] 

PltaiVIT PhIDK VkKHUH WOKK 'lNlttNTIVti Pkookam 

f'nde in very different from the WIN- program. WIN is a mandatory progrum for 
parents receiving A FIX. 1 unci whose youngest* child turns six. WIN Ls a federal pro* 
gram administered fty the U S. Departments of Health arid Human Slices (HHb) 
and UilMir MX)!,). The magnite |« of thin program is ho wide that just in the state of 
t Mnh each WIN worker enrrua a caw load of IW) ISO clients. With this ratio any 
personalization in next, to Imnossible. This lack of personalization tfcrpjtuutes low 
self esteem when people feel tney are nothing more than a number. 

To enter the WIN program the parent must meet with a WIN representative to 
determine whether uhe has adequate skills to get a job. If the parent is not felt to 
have appropriate skills, training is a possibility. Training Is offered for up to one 
year and in' run 1 circumstances can \*> extended to two years. A key drawback is 



trint training is not paid for. A client niu.st obtain funding through another program 
wr.ipiiv fnf' it heraelf. a / 

It ii |X't a sun does not need training, « schedule for job ncarch ia worked out he- 
fwren thi« counselor and the n^'ipivut I 'roof of live job interviews is required per 
w* t \ek WIN will refer jnba and reimburse bus fares or gnu money used to go on job 
interviews. The main drawback to the MN training and job search is that no em- 
phasis is plated on high paying jobs. WIN recipients must accept employment if it is 
offered even at minimum waga. 

Day care is provided while the parent is in tritium*! and up to 40 days after train- 
ing is completed during job search. An extension can .it? obtained. , m 

As mentioned, the workload for each WIN worker is tremendous. The amount of 
paperwork is extensive. There is no time for a ^/1N worker to build rapport with 
the recipient and therefore, very little support o? motivation results. In fact, the 
main metho<i to motivate is through fear. If two a/ppointmentw with a WIN repre- 
sentative are missed, a sanction in filed and the recipient may lose welfare. 

WIN does not provide? personal' or group psychological counseling only careec 
counseling whieli includes resume writing and procedures for job interviewing. This 
is felt by tbo recipients to be a criMcal omission. , r 

A point-by point comparison of Services provided by WIN and Project are 
outlined below: ( T 



Skills assessment -mini liud; ^iiil's training referrals only; career counseling; 
transportation reimbursement: af(er sch(K)l care during training; ratio of counselors 
InelieiilH I l.V> 1X0; und length of program: 1 -'J years. 



Skills assessment compreliensive; skills training paid' 1 tor; career counseling; 
transportation allowance; niter school care during training; ratio of counselors to 
clients: 1:20; length of program: <»■ !» months: housing «ssiwtance payments; day cp.ro 
dming training; socialized sup|M)rt .classes; psychological counseling provided; 
fullnw up counseling to one year; clothing allowance; 'and after school care for school 
age » • 

Mr PA'rrKKsoN. At the end of the year, you e* >ect the 40 women 
to be totally off any kind of public assistance, o, will they be eligi- 
ble for section 8 housing? Will they be eligibje for child day. care? 

Mr. Tapkino. There will be some of those particular programs 
that will continue through probably the first of the year. We 
expect them to remain on thp section 8 program for a period of 
time.until appropriate housing can be developed for them, 

And the child care is still a critical problem^ All of the women in 
the particular program have gone through the awful problems that 
have been discussed here today. Eighty percent of them have been 
abused, eithee physically, mentally, or sexually by parents and hus- 
bands, and many of them exhibit the same characteristics toward 
their own children at this particular point. That is why we have 
made such a big emphasis on the counseling side of this. 
Some of the services must continue; otherwise, they are going to 



Mr. I'attkkson. Thank you. 

Mr. Fish. 
* Mr. Fish. Thank you. 

Following' up briefly on this question of latch key children, I 
heard somebody say hours of U lo 7 o'clock. It sounds like 7 is going 
to be quite late and past the di tutor, hour and dark. 

Hut anyway, Mr. Marriott nsketf^tbout volunteers. It has* always 
struck me that tyie thing we might do is ask more of our school 
system. I think we have one problem with the little ones who obvi- 
ously need a different kind of supervision and you are always 
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Koing to get a group of older high school students who are working 
and who need to work. The family needs them to vprk, and t\\py 
should be excused. 

But has anybody in this State ever done a study as' to what the 
cost would be if you did keep your school open to. say, 5:80 or 6 
o'clock and had expanded athletic programs, opportunities for thea- 
ter workshops, music, 'tutoring, afternoon study hall? My, whatever 
, happened to study hall? 

I think w£ can all agree that, you do run risks with these millions 
•of youngsters ^oing home #nd' being alone and unsupervised for a 
length of time, £./d I just wonder, before we try to think of some- 
thing else— yojL idv the physical plant, you already have 
ail the'faci" ac fields, the theaters, the equipment, 

the props—* »*v>' ' ' *lf isn't utilized more in the after- 

noon? i 

Ms. Cu> A to the superintendent of schools in the 

Salt Lake diairjui *ux at v and, once again, it goes back to that 
issue of we dorTfc have he money, and it is not our problem. 

I think that is \ irt of their problem and that is what I am 
urging for our entire community and State to look at; that is, some 
sort of a joint effort. 

1 really like your idea about the latch-key program. Does New 
York have a program like that in place? 

Mr. Fish. No; they don't. f 

Ms. Clow. Minnesota has a statewide program. And I think we 
need to do some research. And Maryland does. 

Mrs. Vucanovich. Maryland has a pilot program. 

Mr. Fish. I am sure it is going to cost money. But it seems to me 
that anything that you develop. to dead with 3 million of these 

(youngsters we are told there are is going to cost a lot more than 
using the existing buildings that are there, 
lyls. Clow. Right. We just need to convince some people whq have 
the power to say yes or no, and our legislature needs a lot of infor- 
mation. I think they have got to have a buy into this. 
_Ms* Dukford. I will change hats for a minute and become a 
paVeni in the Salt Lake City School District. Approximately 2 
week** ^o, I received a one-page flrer that came home pinned on 
my kindergartener that said, *Would you be interested in some 
kind of an extended day program in our school?" So perhaps the 
wheels are beginning 'to turn. Of course, I put yes and 14 exclama- 
tion points and sent it back, but that is as far ps it has gone. 

Mr, Fish. I am just afraid, in response to all thefte studies, 20th 
Century Fund and the President's Commission and so forth, that 
you are going to see proposals that are going to be budgetary con- 
scious and have 1 hour more, which really is not enough. 

If I could ask yqu another question that has to do with your 
Child Watch looking out for American pbildren^on behalf of the 
Junior league, this was a publicatipn of the Junior League of Salt 
Lake City, and it related to the team of people in this State? 
Ms. Dunfohd, Right. There were 52 projects* that were done 
P across the Nation, Each project did some kind of final report. This 
was just Salt Lake City's final report. 
Mr, Fish, So they all asked themselves the same question? 
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Ms. Dun foro. Yes. We had a manual that we used, and the vol- 
unteers were all lay people from the community. They were not ex- 
perts in the field, by any means. It was all soft data that we collect- 
ed. We went out into the community and interviewed advocates, 
providers, parents, arid just got a feel for what was happening. 
There were three rounds of interviews that were done, and at the 
end of each round of interviews we sent the information back to 
the Association of Junior Leagues in New York and also to the 
Children's Defense Fund in Washington, DC, No formal report has 
been compiled from all this. 

Mr. Fish. But those two groups, in New York City and Washing- 
ton, would have the reports of the 52 Junior Leagues that are simi- 
lar to the one you have presented us? 

Ms. DunKord. It wasn't all done by Junior Leagues. There were 
other volunteer organizations. ** 

Mr, Fish. And it was channeled in? 

Ms. DunfoHu. Yes. Fran Eisenstadt of the Children's Defense 
Fund. 

Mr. Fish. Tfiank you very much. 
, Chairman Miixkh [presiding]. Mr. Wolf. 
Mr. WolK.'I have several questions. 

On the volunteerism, I am not taking issue with you, but I think 
we can do a better job. Political campaigns are generally run by 
volunteers. There' are a number of volunteer efforts in my district. 
It is. competitive, when two members of the household have to 
wotk, which is because of inflation. The cost of houses is anywhere 
from $120,000 to $145,000. ' 

I think* we can encourage volunteers. I think we can utilize 
senior citizens, for example, which we do in some areas back in 
Virginia. * 

Second, I think we can use students who are majoring in a par- ■ 
titular profession at George Mason University, although I do agree 
that generally you need one paid staffer to guide them. But I be- 
lieve we can use a lot more volunteers. 

I liked your comments on flex time* What H k of flex 

time? In the Government for example, at Geological " 

Survey, a Federal worker can come in to work a. ^ >u 6 o'clock in 
the morning Or 9:Ji0 or 10 o'clock and work late, 

What about flex time in the corporate world and the private 
sector? I believe that by enabling people to be more flexible with 
work schedules, the husband can go to work early in the morning, 
the wife is there to sepd the child off, and the husband is home at 
i{ o'clock and always someone can tend to the children. 

What are your comments about flex time? 

Ms. Clow. Sure. We just have to get the information to employ- 
ers and work with them and be available to provide the technical 
assistance. It is catching on some in Utah, and 1 know a lot about 
it and how it can work. That, and compressed time; job sharing. It 
is great. 

Mr. Wolf. Do you do it out here? 

Ms. Clow. The department of social services has flex time, I am 
not sure what other businesses. That is catching on some. 
Mr. Wolf, I think that is an area we should promote. 
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I would like to see, your report. You said you are going to have 
the "how to's" on this PRIDE. I will take a copy of your suggestion 
and send it to my Governor, and perhaps Jerry Patterson, who is 
one of the leading experts in public housing in the Congress who 
can do the same thing at the Federal level. If you send that to us, I 
will get it to the Governor of Virginia, 

Mr, Tapking. We will be happy to, do that. And if you have any 
questions, I have got a staff and they can call direct right now. 

Mr. Wotr. One last question. 

On the question of INREAL, you got my interest up. You didn t 
really tell us very much about it. Since I was a little boy, I had a 
stuttering 'problem and had a very hard time speaking, and you 
sort of told us all the good results but didn't quite tell us how you 
arrived at them. 

So we don't take up everybody's time, perhaps you can send me 

something and tell me how you d6Jt. \ f 
Ms. Weiss. It is all in the reports. * 
Mr. Wolk. I read the entire, testimony and you did not cover it 

there. 

Ms. Wkiss. I submitted the full INREAL report plus the research 
that we have done, in' the Colorado State study, and it is all in 
there. 

Mr. Wolf. OK. Twill take a look at it. Thank you very much. 

No more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Millbr. Barbara. , 

Mrs. Vucanovich. Thank you. 

I would likd to just ask a couple of questions of Mr. Furlong, who 
'came from Nevada to speak on the Child Support Enforcement 
Amendments of 1983. r 

What do you anticipate from the requirement that the States im- 
-plenfent a public awareness program? 

Mt. Furlong. There will be positive results and negative results 
from that. The increased awareness of the problem, I think, will be 
a positive result and it will, of course, notify custodial parents that 
the services are available through the title IV-D program. That 
will be positive. 

On the negative side, the program never has been geared to 
handle the volume of cases that it now has registered with it. If we 
further overload the program, il think you can count on either addi- 
tional expenditures or cost to the program or decreased collections 
because of administering a system that is bogged down with too 
many cases. , 4 

Mrs. Vucanovich. Do yoy have any recommendations tor future 
improvements at the national level? 

Mr. Furlong. Yes. I think that the keyj recommendation that we 
would have to the committee would be to concentrate more on the 
Judiciary, They really hold" the key to improvement in the child 3 
support collection. It is their orders that we are attempting to en- 
force. . , . 
* You now have good, solid enforcement tools in almost every 
State in the Union. It is a question of identifying the -appropriate 
enforcement tool and then getting it before the court. Too often we 
do not get our cases before the court. 
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I thmk that judicial education and training in an area that Con- 
gross cpuld really help I know a number of judges that would like 
to have sept on to particularly the National College the course that 
they have in child support. We were unable to pay for the expenses 
bee&use they were not under cooperative agreement. The*e are 
very few judicial districts that are under cooperative agreement, 
but because they hold the key to success in child support, I think 
we should be taking care of their trained education expenses even ' 
though they are tiot under cooperative agreement, 
' * Mrs. VucANovtcti. Thank you. 

, Would the inclusion of medical support in child support orders 
prove cosjt-effective? 

Mr. Fuklono. Yes, they will. And 1 think that Congress would be 
wise to go a step further than just requesting it in new orders, I 
think when we file our petitions to iecovepIV-D moneys that have 
been expended, that the IV-I) program should be allowed to in- 
clude that amount of money expended in title XIX medical costs. 
We can make that in one step against the judgment for both the 
IV A grant and tire title XIX cost, and it will save court time. It will 
save 'the time of investigators, and the enforcement of that judg- 
ment can then be carried out by titta XIX staff. One trip to the 
court instead of two. 

Mrs. VucANOVicif. Thank you, Bill. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

* Chairman Millkh. On that point, are you able to, in fact; recover 
that amount of money from these individuals? 

Mr. Furlong, I can't at this point, because" the title IV~D regula- 
tions preclude us from working cases except those associated with 
title IV-A and part E. If Congress authorizes us to collect it, yes, 
we could. 

The State laws are in place in almost every State in the United 
States. »~ • 

Chairman Mnxku. Would the individuals have the wherewithal 
to make that kind of payment? 

Mr. Furlong. They would, and it would normally mean extend- 
ing their payment schedule out for a period of time. They are al- * 
ready paying within their ability to pay to recover the IV-A grant 
money, but instead of paying for a K-year period, we pay for a 5- 
year period. 

Chairman Millkk, You cite the fact that Nevada collected $1,80 
in non-AFDC collections for every dollar in AFDC. 

Were child support payments higher for those individuals? 

Mr. Fuklong. Child support .payments were higher for on- 
A FIX' cases. 

Chairman Millkk. It is not necessarily a great disparity in the 
numbers in the caseload? 

Mr, Furlong. We collected more in numbers for non-AFDC. Tbp 
average amount of collection in AFIX^ is about $100, and a non- 
AFDC case is about $125. HPhis gives you an idea of the number of 
support bbligations in those cases where mothers have children. 

We are talking about cases— not children; $125 wouldn't even 
take care of the, child care ort a monthly basis for one child, and 
the avi»ratfe child isn't getting $125. 

Mi*. Marriott, Would t\\e chairman yield? 
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Chairman Mim.br. Yes. 

Mr. Marriott. What in the Federal law that we passed in the 
House to strengthen child support enforcement going to do [or you? 

Mr. Furlong. I think it is'gomg to assist us, No. 1, because it 
will bring a little greater uniformity between States, You are re- 
quiring the States to implement certain effective enforcement pro- 
cedures, and I think that is good. , 

Second, you have identified some effective enforcement proce- 
dures, and that has value. You have maintained the level of FFP at 
70 percent. That was critical to the continuance of the program in 
many States, including my own. 

I think one of the problems we face, in the small States we have 
all ,the same requirements that are required in the larger States, 
But we normally donl have the same amount of resources. For in- 
stance, I have two people in my program that work management, 
but I have to carry out the saioe enforcement procedures that 
would be required in a State that might have 10 times that many 
managers. \ 

Your act, I think, is critical in that you are going to look at other 
State casen, and find out to what degree are States cooperating with 
other States and why are they not cooperating, if that is not the 
case. » • ' 

I think Nevada is a good example of that. We collected $1.1 -mil- 
lion for other States during 1983 fiscal year. They collected 
$ J 1 5,000 for the State* of Nevada. 

We are talking about children, so I don't want to get into compe- 
tition between States, But, obviously, something is wron^ when 
there is that kind of disparity between the two. That ha« been ag- 
gravated by the fact that, under normal conditions, the Office of 
Child Support Enforcement will not count thk collections that we 
.make for another State. I think that the work that is done by the 
State or the production should be cbunted toward the evaluation of 
that State, and you won't find arty figures in the report to Congress 
to tell you what a State has collected for another State. 

Mr. Marriott. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you, and thank you to all the members 
of th$ panel for your time and your testimony. 

We will now hear from the final panel, panel No. 3, if the mem- 
bers of that panel would come forward: Dr. Peter van Dyck, Elaine 
Runyan, Mr. James T. Young, Mr. Robert Praksti, and Susan 
Vassau Tfrll Bull. • . 

Dr. van Dyck, we are going to start with you, and this committee 
is going to wind up here at 3:30. It looks to me like 12 or 18- min- 
utes until 8, so again the extent to which, you can summarize apd, 
allow time for questions will be appreciated. 

You may proceed. t% 

STATKMKNT OK PHTKH C. VAN DYCK, M.D., DIRECTOR, FAMILY 
HEALTH SERVICES DIVISION, UTAH DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH • 

Dr. van Dyck. I am Peter van Dyck, Director of the Division of 
Family Health Service** in the Utah Department of Health. \ am 
on the staff of the University of Utah Medical Center, Department t 
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* of Pediatrics. I am also proud 4o be un the staff of this fine hospi- 
tal, primary children's hospital. 

I tun 'also past president of the Maternal and Child Health and 
'. Crippled Children's Association. That association is made up of 
'* people who provide care for mothers and children in all States. 

I tfould like ty limit my comments today to three areas. OAe is 
infant deajh. Two ft accident prevention in children, particularly 
4egi'slafion;.and the third is health status of. handicapped children. I 
will try to do that in H o 4 minutes*. 
V I have often -th^ght. that you can tell' the age of a person by how 
much* he suffers \jv hen he -nearer new ideas. I hope the' panel is 
young at heart. . • * 
' , The infant death ralte has been used for many years as an impo.r- 
«' \ tant indicator of health status, The infant death rate now is about 
• ' , jjneeighth what it used to be' during the early years of the century.. 
' o. ■ This decrease has been .brought about "by better nutrition, housing, 
• ( and improved prenatal, obstetrical and pediatric care. Yet in spite 

* of this progress, the first year of life, remains the most hazardous 
; ✓ until age .(15: . ' * ♦ 

v The Surgeon General's Report ort Health Promotion and Disease 
> Prevention set a; goal th&t "by 1990 the infant death rate should be 
. /Nreduced by. 35 percent to fewer than, nine deaths per 1,000 live 
births." These additional gains are possible.. Sweden,'which has the 
lowest rate of infant deaths, averages 9 per 1,'0P0 live births. It. is 
. , ' • hoped that new preventive efforts could a|low the U.S. Tate, as well 
a? that for the State of Utah, to reach the goal of 9 per 1,000 live 
' .■ births by 1990. 1 

' Utah has long led the Natio^, in having' th<? lowest itifant death 
^ati? and has prided itself on its health care delivery system; how- 
ever, we have serious concerns: s 
- One,. Utah's infant death rate has been falling more slowly than 
the U.S. rate. Additionally, many States have overtaken Utah in 
the improvement of infant cfeath rates, tye are not highly industri- 

* alized; so' this concerns us. 

Two, the-ihfant death rate increased in Utah in 1982 from 9.8 to 
f ' 11.0 per 1,000 live births. 

Three, there are some health districts- within the State of Utah 
. 4 with a rate significantly higher than Utah's overall rate. 

Four, there is an increasing rate ef babies dying between 1 
. month of age' and 1 year of age, post-neonatal mortality. 
. 1 Five, it has been^suggested that bad economic, tinies may in- 
crease infant death rates. ' ) 
, Low birth weight is the -single greatest hazard ior infants, in- 
creasing both vulnerability to developmental* problems and to 
death. Of all infant deaths, about two-thirds occur In those weigh- 
. ing less than 5.5 pounds. In general, infants below this weight are 
about 20 times as likt\ly to die within the first year. Many mater- 
: rial factors are associated with low birth' weight: Lack of prenatal 
care, poor nutrition, smoking, alcohol and drug abuse, age (espe- 
, daily the young te'enager), Bocial and economic # ba,ckground, and 
marital status. .. ** 

(riven no prenatal care, an expectant mother il as much as three 
times as likely to have a low-birth-weight child,. 1 
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, ; MUUerrial age is also important in '-that inlants «rmothe«» i a^ed 
;{f) and oldftr haw a* muelugreMer risk of birth defects. Teenage . 
mothers*. are nearly twity aw likely lo have babies of law- birth • 
weight and secorld pregn£ftwies a 'to tee^is increase* the. risks even 
more. . • - * fc ' » ' ' " • ; ; ./ v 

Tlje two principaHrisks for infant survivftl'|ind good health arp 
law birth weight • and' coflgepitivl anomalies. Othior significant, 
health, problems, include tye' sudden infant .death Syndrom^ 'the 
leading caust* of* death infanta betvveen 1 month and 1 year 1 of ^ 
age, and accidents. , , f <. ' 1 , ✓ . • T 

Ttye infant death rate is, a sensitive indicator of health status 
which* is* constantly .changing related .to, medical .carej economics, 
social and emotional,, factors, and lifestyles, Periodic in-depth analy- 
sis of infant deaths is necessary in order to | target limited resources 
most effectively. Full and adequate funding of the maternal and. 
child health block-ghint is particularly important. : / ■ 
i It is clear, jiowever, that while additional studies can mort pre- ' 
cisoly define 'the : relationship between .factors leading tg infant 
mortality, there are programs, whieh can be^ expanded nnd imple- 
mented rurtv.. ' • * ' ' x • 

Examples jof .tjuch* programs include the following: increased 
access and availability of pr£tiatal»and perinatal care, greater utili-/ 
, zation and availability of genetic counseling programs, increased 
availability of the (diagnosis of high-risk pregnancy, increased em- * 
phasis otv reaching high-ris^ populations including those in poverty 
and mfnoritieA, and further analysis of infant death m order tb 
more precisely target additional resources,' 

A second area of doncern is child pafcse.nger safety, particularly 
relating to children not in safety restraints* The Surgebn General 
' report on heafth promotion and disease prevention states that, "no 
other preventable cause poses such 4 a major threat as accidents 
which accoun'Ufor 45 percent of total childhood mortality/ t / * 

In Utah, about ($00 children aged 0 tcT 5 are seriously injured 
each year - 7 *to 10 .are killc#f One in every ■ 57 children born in 
Utah will be seriously injured or killpd irt,a motor vehicle accident 
before age 5. I have'some larger graphs which I think dentonstrate 
very significantly the accident ra|e Tn the State and the number of 
•restrained and unrestrained chihdren, , . 

If we look at all accidents td children under 5, drowning iafthe 
'No. 1 cause of accidental death in Utah ; to children under 5. How- 
ever, second *kj being an occupant in a motor vehicle, particularly 
unrestrained 1 in bl motor vehicle. That is higher than a series of 
other accidents, sltffocation, being tyt fry rf. car, poisons, fire, falls. 
In other words, the second leading cause of accidental death in 
children under 5 'in the State, and nationally as wall, is being an 
occupant in a i.iotor vehicle. . - t 

If we look at all the chifdren under 5 who died in Utah in the 
last 4 vears from being oceupfints in motor vehicles, that was !U 
children. Thirty-one children in the last 4 years in Utah have died 

■ from' motor vehicles. Twenty-seven of those children werd unre- 
strained. It was difficult to tell in three, and only one child was re- 
strained. * .« 

OUt of all deaths of the children under 5 who were occupants ih 

■ motor vehicles in tl^? last 4 years in tht 1 State, only 6ne child was 
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restrained We could Have saved somewhere between 20 and 26 
children in this Ins!* 1-year period by restraining children in car- 
seats or seathelts. ' 

If we look at serious injjuries to children, these are injuries which 
cause broken hones, unconsciousness, internal injuries and serious 
kinds of injuries, there were about 550 serious injuries in this san\e 0 
\ voar period. Kour-hundred-seventy-five of those were to children 
who were unrestrained. Only H7 of the 550 occurred to children 
who were restrained in this State. We estimate conservatively that 
at It-nst MO of those serious injuries could have been prevented in 
the last 1 years in this State by passing some kind of child re- 
straint legislation. 

The percent of children using restraints in the State during 1982, 
70 percent of children involved in accidents were not wearing re- 
straints. Only X percent were wearing restraints, and about 10 per- 
cent were in seathelts. So about 18 percent of all children under 5 
were in restraints at the time of accident in this State. 

Another thing that particularly concerns us is that the motor ve- 
hicle death rate in this State to children under 1 is higher than the 
US. raid Likewise, although only a tiny bit higher, it is also 
higher for all children age 1 to 14. And I have a map. Forty-one 
States now have some kind of child restraint legislation. Utah Is 
one of those States which does not, but since this is a mountain 
region or mountain area, here is what I would like to point out. 
Utah, Idaho, Wyoming are mountain areas and do not have a law. 
Neither does South Dakota df we want to squeeze them into the 
mountain area. And so about half of the States who do not have a 
law fall within this mountain region. 

The laws differ, however, in those 41 States. Some require chil- 
dren to be in restraints until age 2 or allow the optional use of 
seathelts instead for-children under 2. While some do require that 
children he in restraints regardless of whom is driving the car, 
some States limit it to just the parent or legal guardian. 

Additionally, there are many States with specific exemptions, 
such as the mother tending the child, certain physical conditions,^ 
or the number of people exceeding the number of belts. It seems to 
me that some minimal set of criteria could be established by the 
Federal Government, with appropriate incentives to States, that 
would insure a minimunf'degree of safety. 

The third area is outcome measures as they relate to health 
status of handicapped children. There is an ever-increasing empha- 
sis and need to develop tools to evaluate the outcome of and the 
need for health care, particularly in children with handicapping 
conditions, Years ago evaluation of populations began with meas- 
ures of mortality with (various measures of morbidity Ueing, added 
and refined over time. 

It is now recognized*, however, that traditional measures pf mor- 
tality and morbidity are not sensitive enough to detect the further 
progress in health for handicapped children. More sensitive meas- 
ures are needed and such measures muBt include psychosocial vari- 
ables. 

We visit the children often. We have professionals seeing these 
children. Very often it is difficult to document physical progress in 
these children - children with difficult casea of epilepsy, lingering 
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handicaps, retardatf on,- If it is difficult to document an improve- 
ment in IQ or physical conditions, have we really done anything by 
spendijtf all this money in multiple visits? 
Obviously, those of us who care for these Children think we have, 

• What we think we have done is increase the parents' u; rlerstand- 
ing ok the conditions, increase the life satisfaction of that family, 

! the emotional comfort 1 , perhaps, What we did was develop a tool to 
try to measure that. It is valid, We have done over 4,000 measure- 
ments in the last 4 or 5 years, and this is a preliminary example of 
what we found. < 

We know which diagnoses are perceived by parents and staff as * 
most significant at entrance into the program, Children with signify 
icant problems occurrfig at birth related to bifth trauma or lack of 
oxygen, with nervous and sensory system disorders, with mental / 
retardation, with blood diseases, and with endocrine, hormonal or 
serious nutritional disorders clearly show as the most devastating 
for parents. 

Second, it is clear thaj' the age at which the diagnosis is made for 
the child is significant, While the rating of the physical disorder 
., does not change significantly, the severity of the emotional discom- 
*' fort and stress to parents increases significantly as the age of diag- 
nosis of the child increases. 

Third, the emotional stress increases significantly depending cm 
the mother's age at time of diagnosis. For women aged 40 or more, 
compared to those in their twenties, the emotional stress perceived 
at the time of the child's diagnosis is many times greater. 

Fourth, the Utah Department of Health delivers service in noth 
urban and rural areas?. The parents' perception of improvement in 
both emotional and physical items increased significantly more for 
those parents living in rural areas, where lack of access to sophisti- 
cated care exists, than in urban areas, 

And most importantly, the dLft^rence in ratings between emo- 
tional and physical items overtime showed significant changes for 
diseases of the respiratory system, mental retardation, genital-uri- 
nary system, congenital anomalies, and neurological conditions. 
The physical improvement was small over the period of the study; • 
however, the change in the emotional items such as parents' under- 
standing, emotional comfort, and life satisfaction improved signifi- 
cantly over the same time period. 

In summary, we are beginning to definestbe fact that certain 
physical improvement# are difficult to document in children v/ith 
serious handicaps; however, we can now show that certain emotion- 
al parameters have improved significantly as a result of our inter- 
vention. 

I ffrfve enjoyed very much the opportunity to discuss these impor- 
tant issues with the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and 
Families, If yon have any questions, I will be happy to answer 
them. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Peter C. van Dyck, MD., M.P.I1 follows:] 

• * 
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Prkparkii Htatkmknt (ik Pbtkr C. van* Dyck. M.D., M.P.H.. Dikkctok nv thk Divi- 
sion i if Family Hkai.tm Skkvipm w»k thk utaii Depattmknt ok IIkai.th and AS- 
SOCIATE PKOPKHHUK OK PKUIATKICH AT THK UNIVERSITY OK UTAH MbUICAI. CkNTER 

tlood afternoon. I am Peter C, van Dyck, M.I)., director of the Division of Family 
Health Services lor the Utah Department of Health and Associate Professor of Pedi- 
atrics at the University of Utah Medical Center. I am also past president of the Na- 
tional Association of Maternal and Child Health and Crippled Children's Directors, 
an organization which directs programs for mothers ana children within att the 
states. It is indeed a pleasure to appear before this Select Committee on Children, 
Youth and Families and to discuss three? areas of concern within the State of Utah 
and within the United States, 

I would like to limit my remarks to a discussion of my concerns about infant 
death, childhood accident prevention -particularly child restraint legislation, and 
outcome measures aa they relate to health status of handicapped children. 

CONCKKNS ABOUT INKANT UK ATM , 

The infant death rate has been used for many years as an important indicator pf 
health status. The infant death rate now is only about V* of what it was during tne 
early years of the century. This decrease has been brought about by better nutri- 
tion, housing, and improved prenatal, obstetrical and pediatric care, yet, in spite of 
this progress, the first year of life remains the most hazardous until age b'5, 

The Surgeon General's Report on Health Promotion and Disease Prevention set' a 
.goal that "by I MM) the infant death rate should be reduced jby 35% to fewer than 9 
dw|thH |s»r 1.0(H) live births/* These additional gains are possible. Sweden which has 
the lowest rate of infant deaths, averages 9 per 1,000 live births. It is hoped that 
new preventive efforts could allow' the Uni**d States rate, as well as that for the 
State of Utah, to reach the goal of 0 per l.Otn c ive births by 1990. 

Utah has long lead the nation in having the lowest infant death rate and has 
prided itself on its health care delivery system; however, we have serious concerns: 

(1) Utah's infant death rate has been falling more slowly than the United States' 
rate. Additionally, many states have overtaken Utah in the improvement of infant 
death .ites. 

(2) Jhu infant death rate in Utah went up in 1982 from 9.8 to 11.0 per 1,000 live 
births. 

M There are some health districts within the state of Utah with a rate signifi- 
cantly higher than. Utah's overall rate. 

(4) There is an increasing rate of babies dying between one nionth-of-age and one 
year -ofage, posMieonatal mortality. 

(a) It has been suggested that, bad economic times may increase infant death rates. 

l/)W birth weight is the sintfle greatest hazard for infants, increasing both vulner- 
ability to developmental problem* and to death, Qf all infant deaths about % occur 
in thorn* weighing less thun 5M* pounds, In general, infants below this ^weight are 
about 20 times as likely to die within the first year. Many maternal factors are asso- 
ciated with low birth weight: lack of prVnatal care, poor nutrition, smoking, alcohol 
and drug abuse, age (especially the young teenager), social and economic back* 
ground, and marital status. 

Obviously, given no prenatyd care, an expectant mother is as much as three times 
as likely to have a low-Wfth welght child. Women from certain minority groups are 
less likely to receive care during the first months of pregnancy, the period most im- 
portant to fetal development , 

Infants born to women experiencing complications of pregnancy have a two to five 
times higher rate of mortality than others. For mothers with medical conditions 
such as diabetes, hypertension, or kidney and heart disease, there Is a greater risk 
for having infants who will not survive the first year, Good competent early prena- 
tal care can reduce this risk. 

Maternal nutrition and maternal cigarette smoking and alcohol consumption are 
all critical factors for infant health. Inadequate nutrition increases the chancfe of 
bearing a lowblrthweight Infant, Smoking slows fetal growth and nearly doubles 
the chance of low birth weight, Home studies have suggested that smoking mnv/on- 
tribute to at least 2h% of low birth weight infants. r 

Maternal age is also important in that infants of mothers aged !3fi and older have 
a much grsuter risk of birth defects. Teenage mothers are nearly twice as likely to 
have babies oMnw birth weight and second pregnancies to teens increase tlf? risks 
even more, \ 

V 



Congenital anomalies or birth (Meet* are responsible Tor about x/ of (ill infant 
deaths in Utah. About two percent of Infants >*ve a seriousbirth dviect iqentitied 
at birth and between ft and 10 ixycent of these read to infant Meath. 

The two principal risk* for infant survival and good health are low birth weight 
and cohgenitaT anomalies. Other significant health problem* include the 5*« urn 
Infant Death Syndrome, the leading cause of death in infants between or ' J.. *h 

and one year-of-age, and accident*. 

o 

^ CONCLUSIONS 

Th* infant death rate is a sensitive indicator of health status which is constant!, 
changing related to medical care, economics, social and emotional factors, and J r 
styles, Periodic indepth analysis of infant deaths is necessary in order to target I 1 
ited resources most effectively. Full and adequate funding of the Maternal a* 
Child Health Block Grant is particularly important. / , 

It is clear, however, ttott wK^fi additional studies can more precisely define the 
relationship between factors Ieadmg to infant mortality, there are programs jvhich 
can be expanded and implemented now. Examples of such programs include flie fol- 
lowing: . .... 

Increased access and availability of prenatal and perinatal care; greater utiliza- 
tion and availability of genetic counseling programs; increased availability of the di- 
agnosis of high-risk pregnancy; increased emphasis on reaching high-risk popula- 
tion* including those in poverty and minorities; and further analysis of infant death 
in order to more precisely target additional resources. 

CONCERNS ABOUT CHILD PASSKNORR SAttCTY 

The Surgeon General's Report on Health Promotion and Disease Prevention 
states that, "nojother preventable cause poses such u m^or thr^Uaa accidents 
which uccouiU^r 45 percent of total childhood mortality.?- Utah* Health Policy 
Document states that, ''motor vehicle accident* rank as the fourth leading cause of 
expected years of life lost and the second leading cause of working years of life 
lost." Of particular concern is the fact that Utah's death rate for children under ug* 
5 is significantly higher than for the United States (11,8 and 10.0). 

In Utah, about ti(M) children aged 0 to 5 are seriously injured each year-7 to 10 
are killed. One in every 57^ children born in Utah vsull be seriously injured or killed 
in a motor vehicle accident before age 6. * t 

Most states have recognized that this cause of serious injurv and death is largely 
preventable and have passed car scut legislation. In fact, at the present time, Utah 
is only one of nine states without a child passager safety act. , 

However, the laws differ significantly amapg states, many of which require chil- 
dren to be in restraints only until age two or allow the optional use of seat beats 
instead of child safety restraints for children under two. While some do require that 
children be in restraints regardless of whom is driving the car, some states limit it 
to junt the parent or legal guardian. Additionally, there are many states with specif- 
ic exemptions, such as the mother tending the child, certain physica conditions, or 
the number oPpeople exceeding the number of Delta. It seems U> me that some mini- 
mal set. of criteria could he established by the federal government, with appropriate 
incentives to states, that would insure a minimum degree of safety. 

These lawn not only increase the utilization rate of car seats in young children, 
they also decrease the number of deaths and serious injuries. In North ^oiiiUi, 
-r^rfage rutes of car seats in children up to 2 years of age increased from M) to M 
percent, Injury rates per 1,000 children in accidsnts decreased from 1D.5 to 14.1. 
Likewise, the number of deaths to children under age 5 in Tennessee has decreased 
significantly to a level of about »/a since the law was passed. 

Car seats are n<lativeTy^nexpensive to buy and at the present time loaner pro* 
grams exist in most states making them accessible to those unable to buy them. Vir- 
tually all groups concerned for children* health support car seat legislation includ* 
ing the American Academy of Pediatrics which has made car seat legislation a 
major national effort. 

Following are a few selected facts for Utah: 

Of all causes of accidental death in children under 5 years ol age, riding unre- 
strained in a motor vehicle ranks *econd. ' ■ 

'There were 120,717 motor vehicle accidents involving children under aged ft in the 
State of Utah between 1MB and IllHi!. , , j , t iiiA ' 4 .. , hum 
> Of those, it I resulted in deaths, BM serious injuries, 1,104 moderate Injuries, l.UM 
mild injury or potential injury and i7,iM)4 no injury. 
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Out of them* fatal accident** in the last four yeans (31) 27 children were unre- 
strained, ',\ were unknown and only 1 child was resfrrained. In other words, in the , 
last lour yean* only one child wan killed who was restrained in the State of Utah. 

Out of all the serious injuries ffiM) only \fl or 0,7 percent occurred to those chil- 
dren who ^ere restrained. 475 or 85.7 percent occurred to children who were unre- 
strained. 

Only H.l percent of children under 5 were in child restraints fluring the time of 
the accident in 1IJH2, 11,9 percent were in Neat belt*, 71.9 percent were using no re- 4 
stralnt, 

If all non-restrained children during the last four yean* had been restrained esti- 
mates suggest that at least 1!) fewer children would have been killed, at least 300 
fewer would have had serious injuries. 

The third urea is outcome measures as they relate to health status of handicapped 
cWldren. ' 

There it* an ever increasing emphasis and need to develop tools to evaluate the 
outcome of and the peed for health care, particularly in children with handicapping 
conditions. Years a^o evaluation of (lobulations began with measures of mortality 
with various measures of morbidity ta\ng added and refined over time. It is now 
recognized, however, that traditional measures of mortality and morbidity are not 
sensitive enough to detect the further progress in health for handicapped children. \ 
More sensitive measures are needed and such measures must include psycho-social 
variables. 

♦ The Maternal and Child Health and Orippled Children's directors in each state 
are responsiblufor the care of children /with handicaps. We have been concerned 
that mtuiy eh i Wren have conditions for which it is difficult to document physical 
initfrovemept "le>, -'children with unremitting epilepsy, children with severe multiple 
handicaps, childreii with severe mental retardatibn, or children with lingering 
chronic diseases. If, in fnet, the child's physical condition has not improved, have we 
improved anything by our repeated visits and counseling with the child find family? J 
Perhaps we've*improved the parent's or the patient's understanding of the disease, 
the emotional comfort of the family, the life satisfaction of the family or child, or 
the perception of the child's progress. Most professionals caring for handicapped 
children feel that progress had been made for most families in these ureas, The dif- 
ficulty is in its measurement. ••" 

The evaluation tool developed by the Utah Department of Health does, in fact, 
measure the progress in the parent's understanding, child's progrtM, life satisfac- 
tion, and emotional comfort. It cnn^also meusure progress in intellectual function- 
ing, the degree of physical handicap, infant and preschool development, and predict- 
ed adult independence. These can then be related to the number of visits, and the 
amount of money spent, the diagnosis, the age of the child at time of dlagosls, and 
various other dernogruphic parameters. The tool has been shown to be reliable, v 

After nearlv 8,000 individual ratings over the lust four years, we can discuss mupS 
selected conclusions which highlight the potential of this evaluation tool. Further 
analysis* is needed, but the potential is clear. 

We know which diagnoses are perceived by parents and staff as most significant 
h , 'ranee ip to the program. Children with significant problems occurring at birth 
related to birth trauma or lack of oxygen, with nervous and sensory system disor- 
der, with mental retardation, with blood diseases, and with endocrine, hormonal or 
serious nutritional disorders clearly show as the most devastating for parents. 

Second, it is clear that the age at which the diagnosis is made for the child is 
significant. While the rating of the physical disorder does not change significantly, 
the severity of the emotional discomfort and stress to parents increases significantly 
as the age of diagnosis of the child increases. 

Third, the emotional stress increases significantly depending on the mother's age 
at time of diagnosis. For women aged 40 or mure, compared to those in their twen- 
ties, the emotional stress perceived at the time of the child's diagnosis is many 
times greater. 

Fourth, the Utah Department of Health delivers service in both urbarx and rural 
areas. The parent's perception of improvement in both emotional and physical Items 
increased significantly more for those parents living In rural areas, where rack of 
•accesH to sophisticated core exists, than In urban areas 

, And most importantly, the difference in ratings between emotional and physical 
items fiver time showed significant changes for cUKPftses of the respiratory system, 
mental retardation, genital-urinary system, congenital anomalies, and neurological 
conditions. The physical Improvement was small over the period *f the study, how- 
ever, the change in the emotional items such as parent's understanding, emotional 
comfort, and lite satisfaction improved significantly over the same time period. 

mc*"":"~" ' ,113 
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In nummary, we oiv beRinninK to define the fact that certain physical improve- 
ments an* difficult to document in children with serious hiiticiicupn; however, we can I 
now, Hhow that certain emotional parameters have improved significantly as a result' 
of our intervention. 

I have enjoyed very much the opportunity to discuss these important issues with 
the Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families. If you'have^ony questions 1^ 
will be happy to answer them, Thank you, 
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Ui ANl AND MiOUATAl ^'VtTAl.l TY ftATtS 
. STATfcS WITH FWTES 1 

1969-1960 

» 



♦ Year 
J 1969 



Stcte 
Utah 

North Dakota 
Alaska 



United States 



1970 



North Dakota 

Utah 

Oregon 



United States 



1971 



Utah 
rVertnont 
Del a warn 



United States 



1972 Vermont 
Utah 

Wisconsin 
Delaware 



United States 



197B 



Maine \ 

Now Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Hawaii 

Wisconsin 

Colorado 

Utah 



United States 



1980 



Maint 

Wyoming 

New Hampshire 

Minnesota 

Colorucio 

Wisconsin 

Hawaii 

Kansas 

Utah 



United states 



ta Not Available 



Infant Mortality Mate 



Total 



16.0 
16.7 
IB. 5 



2C.9 



14.3 
14.9 
15.9 



20.0 



13.8 
14. 8 
15.5 



19.1 



13.6 
14.0 
14.1 
19.1 



19.5 



10.4 
10.4 
11.1 
11.1 
11.2 
11.2 
11.4 



13.8 



9.2 
9.8 
9.9 
10.0 
10.1 
10.3 
10.3 
10.4 
10.4 



,12.6 



White 



15.4. 

16.5 

14.1 



18.4 



14.3 
14.9 
16.0 



17.8 



13.7 
14.9 
12.7 



17.1 



13.7 
13.9 
13.6 
13.3 



16.4 



a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

11.3 



12.0 



a 
a 
a 
a 



10.5 



11.0 



Neonatal Mortality Rate 



Tctal 



11.6 
13.3 
12.7 



15.6 



11.6 
11.1 
10.9 



15.1 



10.6 
10.9 
12.1 



14.2 



9.8 
9.7 
9.9 
13.8 



13.6 



6.1 
8.0 
8.1 
7.6 
7.6 
6.9 
7.8 



9.5 



3.8 
6.2 
7.5 
6.2 
tf.6 
6.7 
7.2 
6.8 
6.6 



8.5 



State Health Department 
Bureau of Health Statistics 
September 15, 1983 (1267B) 



White 



11.5 
13.5 
' 9.9 



14.2 



11 8 
11.2 
11.1 



13.8 



10.6 
10.9 
10.2 



13.0 



9.9 
9.9 
9.5 
10.1 



12.4 



a 

a 
a 
u 
a 
a 

7.7 



a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

6.6 
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infant mortality rates 6y'rcsid€nce, urban counties and 

BALANCE Gf T>* STATE i UTAH, 1960-1982 

Balance 



Year 


State 
Total 


Cache 
County 


weber 

County 


Davis Salt Lake 
County County 


Utah 
County , 


of 
State 


1962 
1981 
1960 


11.0 
9.8 
10.4 


13.3 
3.0 


9.2 
13.1 
11.0 


/ .6 

a.i 


10.5 
6.2 % 
10.0 


lo.tj 
,1Q.3 
12.0 


11.6 


1979 
1978 
1977 
1976 
1973 


10.7 
11.4 
10.0 
11.7 
13.1 


10.2 
9.6 
6.7 
7.6 

12.5 


12.0 
11.6 
10.3 
13.0 
11.4 


10.1 

10.6 
11.0 
12.3 


9.6 

in a 
8.3 
1W 
12.V 


12.1 ? 
11.9 

9.3 

9.0 ' 
12.7 


7.7 
12.9 
14.4 
15.8 

\ t n 

17.2 


1974 
1973 
1972 
1971 
1970 


12.2 
12.7 
13.4 
13.9 
15.0 


8.7 
12.0 
13.3 

6.1 
11.3 


9.0 
15.6 
15.1 
17.0 
12.7 


10.5 

In 9 

10.5 y 

14.50 
16.5 


12.8 
• 19 3 
13.7 
14.6 
14.9 


13.2 
11.1 
12.2 
10.6 
14.1 


12.9 
14.7 
14.3 
14.7 

la 1 


1V69 
1968 
1967 
1966 
1965 


15.8 
17.7 
16.7 
18,, 3 


16.7 
1L0 
13.4 
20.6 
9.4 


18.8 
13.2 
12.6 
20.7 
18.4 


13.4 
13.1 
13.2 
13.6 
13.8 


13.2 
17.9 
in n 

ID. U 

17.9 
17.0 


12.1 . 
11.2 
13.9 
18.0 
20.4 ^ 


19.7 
29.6 
14.9 

20.0 
27.3 


196* 
1963 / 
1962 
1964 
1960 


'20.2 
IP. 6 
20.0 
20.2 
19.7 


11.0 
12.2 
11.3 
13.5 , 
17.7 


18.2 
16.1 
17.1 
22.2 
21.6 


16.8 
13.3 
18.4 
14.8 
- 19.1 


20.2 
18.7 
21.0 
19.6 
16.9 


16.3 
14.2 
17.6 
17.7 
17.3 


26.6 
25.3 
23.6 
23.9 
26.6 








Percent Change 








1960-70 
1970-80 
1960-BO 
1980-62 


-23.9 
O0.7 
-47.2 
3.8 


-35.0 
-36.5 
-71.8 ' 
186.0 


-41.2 
-13.4 
-49.1 
16.3, 


-13.6 
-50. 9 
-57.6. 
51.9 


-11.8 
-32.9 
-40.6 
3.0 


-18. 5^ 
-14.9 
-30.6 
11.7 


-32.3 
-34.6 
-36.0 
6.4 



Note: Infant mortality rate is the number of deaths under one year of age 
per -1,000 live births. 



Bureau of Health Statistics 
Utah State Department of Health 
October 3, 1903 (2372N) 
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INFANT DEATHS PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS, RESIDENTS- UTAH, 
1076 - 1078 AND |Q70 - (081 
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INDUCED ABORTIONS PER I , 000 LIVE BIRTHS, RESIDENTS' UTAH, 
1976 - 1078 AND 1079 " t981 
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BIRTHS UNOCR 2,S66 GRAMS PER 1,606 LIVE BIRTHS, RESIDENTS ■ UTAH, 
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FIGURE 2 

CONGENITAL ANOMALIES PER 1,666 LIVE BIRTHS, RESIDENTS. UTAH, 
1076 - 1878 AND 1070 
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INFANT, NLONATAL AND K)5T*N£QNATAL MORTALITY RATE5: UTAH, 1977-1982 



^Uj 


Live 
Births 


Infant Deaths 


Neonatal Dwths 


Post-Neonatal Deaths 


No. 


Rate 


No. 


Rate 


NO. 




1*81-82 


82,823 * 


860 


10.4 


522 


1 6 - 3 


33* 


1 4.1 


1979-80 


82 t 86U 


873 


10„5 


554 


6.7 


319 


. 3.8 


1977-78 


7^,767 


824 


10.7 


• »7 


7.2 


267 

i 


3,5 


1982 


4f,537 


457 


11.0 


282 


6.8 


175 


4,2 


1981 


41,266 , 


403 


9.8 


240 


5.8 


163 


3.9 


19B0 


41,786 


435 


'i0.4 


276 


. 6.6 


159 


3.8 


1979 ' 


41,078 


438 


10.7 


278 


6.8 


160 


3.9 


1978 


£8,811 


443 


11.4 


302 


7.8 


141 


3.6 


19/7. 


37,956 


f 38l 


10.0 


255 


6.7 
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Bureau of Health Statistics 
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ACCIDENT FATALITIES 0-4 YEARS OF AGE , 
1981 - 1982,UTAH RESIPEHT$,(TOTAl OF 82 FATAL ACCIDENTS) 
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' INJURIES TO CHIIPREN 0-4 

uM AflOMEWCll ACCIPtNTS UTAH OCCURENCES 
M» RESTRAINT USAGE 1979-1982 
(5S4^ERI0UC INJURIES) , 
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PERCENT OFCHWKIH 0*4 USW6 WM m 
AT TIME OF ACCIDENT, UTAH OCCURENCES 



1962 
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Chan Number 
hrst Reimo 



UIA» i - Alt, LMVlblONOH HEALTH 
FAMILY Hf ALTH SERVICES BRANCH 



Patient Staffing SummafY 

Date of Birth 

or Repeat Riling 



i \ HS <!4 • 12'?6 



Check one for each icale. Lift the page for descriptions of the first four scales. 
f 

t. Parent Undemanding {or present guardian) 5. Intelttctual Functioning 

healthy promising , tuperior Intelligence 

^managing hope t"0 h Mr W Intelligence 

jnsecureprolwtivt . w& intelligence 

_overreactive-defenslve low evemge Intelligence 

fantasy-nightmare miW retardation 

jnoderete retardation 
severe retardation 



Child's Progress 
sprinting 
swimming 
treedmy water 
sinking 
drowning 

Life Satisfaction 
delighted 
contented 

copintj 

dreary 
ffi miserable 

£ mot will Comfort 
comfortable 
tolerable 
bothersome 
distressed ' 
suffering 



C. Degr*e« of Physical Handicap 
no handicap 

mild handicap 
moderate hondicap 

severe handicap 



Infant and Preschool Development 
_ jadvanced 
^normal 
m ild delay 

moderate delay 

tevt/e delay 

— / 

Predicted Adult Independence 

Independent 

jemMndependent 

J if e supervision 

dependent 
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healthy prom iiing 



managing hope 



^^Mcure 



protective 



overreective defenuve 



fentaiy nightmare 



P*f «n1 UnrJeritendinfl 

1) Parenti have t clear undemanding, of Chlld'i disability «<>d the wsyl In which this 
disability will effect the chikl in the future, tee ell the" choice! for weyl of oeellng 
constructively with the) disabled child. Stam willing to hew end ict on itaff reconv . 
mendatkini, 

i) Perenli have • good but not complete undemanding of thf weyl In which the 
child'! disability might bedaelt with S«*most of thfir cholceilor weyi of dealing 
conmuctivefy with their Child. Negative* reactions to some iteff ref.ommendationi 
without thinking them through, 

3) Undentand uim aspects of their child's disability but do not understand others. 
Arnbtvalent in their reswted Of Ktutl behavior concerning illowlng the child to 

* grow vi. being protective. Patents Mtm uncerteln about what they should do. 
A ik for advice but might not foWow 't. 

4) Parantl *# more or leu hop* than s»aff see. Seem to try, but do not entirely un 
dentand chiki'i disability. Maintain e tomawhat mora protective stance) than 
necettary ImpuJsive) negative reaction to many itaff recommendetione, 

5) Parantl Me much more or much lata hop* than itaff set. Oo not understand the 
child's disability, deny the chiW't disability, ur maintain a much more protective 
stance with child than n neceseety. Steff come away with the feeling that they 
cannot penetrate parent defense*, Parantl clearly unwilling of unable to act on 
•taff recummendatloni, 
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Staff Judgement of CjtikTi froqreti , 

fh«i i| a global rating, taking into account the child'* perianal rttourcei. raiiliance and 
the impact of the child's environment. How do you feel about the toWt picture? 



IWirnmmg 
treading «*t*r 
linking 
iJrotvni"*] 



t) Chikl leami to be withstanding ill of the itreitai of perioral handicap end fife 
situation Staff 'Mil the child will c* okay daiplte life utuetion and handicap. 

2) Child teems to bi withstanding most of the itreiiei of personal handicap and life 
situation Staff fnli the child will be okay dtipite life ntuation and handicap. 

.]) ChikJ 'Mi to be withstanding ebo»it half of thatstiissei lived with, but other 
struts* II have bad affection the child. \ • 

4) Child leami unable to cope with moil of the itraiMi of the handicap and life 
iituetion 

f>) Ctmd uemi unable to cope with all the stietse* of the handicap and life iituetion. 



del Minted 

contented 

toping 

dreary 
miserable 



Life SainrVbon 

1) Patient derives greet satisfaction or pleasure from life Tikes pride in frequent 
accomplishments Dissatisfactions are there, but far out weighed by satisfactions. 

2) Patient dtnvei moderate satisfaction or pieeiura from life Accompliihing more 
then 'ailing 

3} Patie.1t derives as much success u i failure frqm life experiences. Satilfaction equels 
dissatisfaction. 

4) Patiani more unsuccessful than successful. Moderete dissatisfaction with Ufa. 

H) Patient clevrly dlitetiified with life. Few success experiences. Projectra fNfing 
that nothing it going right. 



com 'or tjli'p 
tolerable 
b*ilhersnm# 
dntiess»il 
Infer -ng 



([•notional Comfort 

t) Patient ixperler.cmg httla or no (motional dlicumfort dua directly or indirectly 
to disability. 6 motional Outran m infrequent, ^ . 

}\ Patient experiencing toleral)le emotional dilcomforWiul directly or indirectly to 
■Inability Outran n occaiiOnaily experienced 

I) Patient experiencing mikJ emotional dncomfort due directly or indirectly to 
diiabditv 

4) Patient experiencing moderete emot-onel discomfort due directly or indirectly to 
(inability Outran experienced often 

■J) Patient experiencing saver* emotional dncomfort due directly or indir«ctty to 
diiabdity Oiit'an it freouent 
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Chairman Mu.i.tiit Thank you, Dr. van Dyck. 
t Ms. Ilunyan. 

HTATKMKNT OF KLAINK RUNYAN. MOTH KB OF KIHNAPPRI) 

' CHILI) 

^Mrs. Runyan. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
getting an education today, 
('hairman Millkb. So are we. 

Mrs. Runyan, What I have to speak of today is very harsh. 
There are no nice words, I compliment the Congress for passing the 
Missing Children's Act, and I wi»s pleased to see House bill 209 
passed. I hope you will continue to \vork at all levels, State and 
local, on behalf of our children. 

I am Elaine Runyan, mother of a kidnaped and murdered child, 
little Rachael Runyan. ^Many wcnder what con compel me, a 
mother, to relive in part the most horrible nightmare a parent- 
even more so, thek child— can experience, their kidnaping and 
murder. I do so in behalf of those who have suffered and in behalf 
of those now suffering and unfortunately on behalf of those yet to 
suffer. 

I share with you my firsthand experience of this crime because 
the heinous crime of child kidnaping needs to be talked about. 
Indeed, when we consider the terror our sweet little ones are called 
upon to endure, we need to become very angry, to shout about it, 
When we hear of the sexual abuse directed against our children, 
acts of rape, sodomy, and torture, we need to become outraged, 

When we see the cruel murders of little children, our most pre- 
cious possessions, more dear than our own lives, I believe it is time 
to go to war. It is time to protect our families. Shall we continue to 
clutter our jails and prisons with child murderers? If so, for what 
purpose? 

' I speak in behalf of !>0,000 children last year alone who became 
silent little victims of abductions, Five thousand were reunited 
with their families, alive; but I ask you, what of their scars, physi- 
cal and emotional? How can they be healed? My husband and I 
have a deep and persistent grief for the 5,000 who are returned to 
i their families dead, as our little Rachael was, having been victims 

of horrible abuse, victims who are only freed after\their tender 
livefi are trampled upon, 

Oh, the heartrending sadness, as families and friends are drawn 
together around their little caskets, their broken bodies soOn to be 
buried, but these crimes must not be buried with them. To those 
who repeatedly commit these wanton acts of lust and violence, to 
those who torture, rape and murder innocent, defenseless children, 
I say: I cum? your degenerated state; I will not tolerate your child 
murdering. Our families are sacred ground. 

Of the other 40,000 children who are stolen, ripped from the 
bosom of their loving families never to be seen or heard from 
again, we have felt u portion of your terror, Dear lost, little vic- 
tims, how can our world be so cruel to you? How many of these 
missing children even nyw lie battered and broken, discarded as if 
trash, nevcjr ti> be found. 
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Yet they are being found, perhaps hound and cleverly concealed 
in a small canyon, perhaj* decapitated and thrown into a murky 
swamp, The foulness of this crime sickens me. Imagine a precious, 
fragile, little life thrown away. Imagine your child, the baby whom 
you, as mother or father, have brought into this world and nur- 
tured and loved, kidnaped, raped, tortured, sodomized, murdered, 
his or her little body turned over to the elements, soon to crumble 
and disappear. 

^.jNow imagine the criminal who plans, lusts, takes pleasure in 
{gross pervasions. These criminals become excited when they hurt 
our little boys, our little girls; they stand over their quivering, 
shocked, Bleeding little bodies, these cowards, who kill our chil- 
dren. 

Glimpse, feel the cold tip of this black iceberg; look down into its 
heartless depths; feel the pain, realize" the terror. Who are these 
criminals? What claim to life have they after inflicting such suffer- 
ing? 

My husband and I are veterans of a tough fight. We have battled 
'toe to toe with this monster, Since the beginning, we have vowed to 
do all that we can, inspired not by hate but by love, our love for 
Kachael. I speak today in order to continue that good fight, to 
stand tall, Our spirits have not been broken. 

I urge you to get involved because this could be one of the most 
important causes of this country, to save the innocent. Can any 
, greater battle l& fought than to save a sweet child from unmen- 
tionable pain and terror and, all too often, a cruel and lonely death 
at the hands of our unknown, common enemy. 

Our hearts break as we consider the fear our precious Rachael 
had to face all by herself. Mommy and Daddy could, not help her, 
how she must have cried for us. No matter how hard we tried, we 
couldn't save her Who could callously end her life with such ap- 
parent ease? Sornedry soon, 1 hope justice will be done— not re- 
venge—just a child murderer's earthly end, 

(Jet involved because right outside that K door there is an all-too- 
real war going on between good and evil, light and dark, freedom 
and captivity, life and death, and up until now, the good people of 
this land have been losing a war we were not even aware of. How 
many more little ones must we bury, must we account for as kid- 
naped and still missing? 1 

AJur dear little children cannot protect themselves. This burden 
falls squarely upon our shoulders,/ and rightly so. History will be 
our judge. Indeed, the very survival) of our free society may depend 
on the final outcome of this fight. J 

I ask you, of what use is America, "the land of the free," if we 
cannot raise our children in safety? Are you willing to accept con- 
\ ditions as hey now prevail? Are you willing to be numbered 
among the ranks of pathetic anathisvs who bow to the philosophy 
that nothitig can be done? Shall we allow cowards, perverts to dic- 
tate the fate of our children? There isnrto safe community; we are 
not even safe in our own homes. Your chijd, grandchild, every child 
is a potential victim. ^ 

Rather than live in fear, we must fight back with all our might, 
mind and strength ho that we may be a Nation of free people who 
have high ideals and bright hopes for the future of our children. I 

eric H , " 0 M 12 9 i 
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ask you once again, are we to be beaten by the murderers of our 
children? Do we t^rn our backs and flee before a spineless, weak 
enemy who has no conscience? Do we allow these degenerate ter- 
rorists to attack and make war upon our families? 1 hope not. 

Please today realize the crime, how often it occurs and how little 
is done. K 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of BFaine Runyan follows:] 

Phkfakkd Statement or Klaink Runyan, Sunskt, Utah 

Firstr I do compliment the Congress for passing the Missing Children's Act. I was 
also pleased to see House bill 209 pass so quicklv. I hope you will continue to work 
at all levels— state and local, in behalf of our children. 

I am Klaine Runyan, mother of a kidnapped and murdered child, little Uachael 
Runyan. Many wonder what could compel riie, the mother, to relive in part this 
most horrible nightmare a child can experience— their kidnap and murder. I do so 
in behalf of those who h'lve suffered, those now suffering, and unfortunately, those 
yet to suffer. 

I share with you my^fir hand exj>erience of this crime, because the heinous 
crime of child kidnapping «jeds ip be talked about, Indeed, when we consider the 
terror our sweet little ones are called upon to endure— we need to become very 
angry, to shout about it. Whon we hear of the sexual abuse directed against our 
children acts of rape,, sodomy and torture— we need to become outraged, When we 
see the cruel murders of little children, our most precious possessions, more dear 
than our own lives, I believe it is time to go to war! It is time to protect our families, 
Shall we continue to clutter our jails and prisons with child murderers? If so, for 

what purpose? 

I spunk in behalf of 50,000 children last year alone, who became silent little vic- 
tims of abductions. 5,000 were reunited with their families * * * alive; but I ask 
ou, what of their jscars— physica^d emotional? How can tbey be healed? My hus- 
band and I have a deep and persistant grief for the 5,000 who are returned to their 
families dead • • * as our little Rachael was, having been victims of horrible 
abuse— victims who are only freed after their tender lives are trampled upon, 

Oh, the heart-rendering sadness, as families and friends are drawn together 
around their little caskets, their broken bodies soon to be buried, But these crimes 
must not be buried with them! To those who repeatedly commit these wanton acts 
of lust and violence, to those who torture, rape and murder innocent, defenseless 
children, 1 say: I curse your degenerated state— I will not tolerate you child-murder- 
ing. Our families are sacred ground. , , 

Of the other 40,000 children who are stolen, ripped from the bosom of their loving 
families, never to be Seen or heard from again— we have felt a portion of your 
terror. Dear lost, little victims, how can our world be so cruel to you? How many of 
these missing children even now lie battered and broken, discarded as if trash, 
never to be found • • • Yet they are being found— perhaps bound and cleverly 
concealed in a small canyon, perhaps decapitated and thrown into a murky swamp, 
The foulnesa of this crime sickejglllhie. Imagine a precious, fragile, little life thrown 
away. Imagine your child, theJjaby whom you as mot^r or father, have brought 
into this world and nurturp«r ind loved— kidnapped, raped, tortured, sodomized— 
murdered, his or her little body turned over to the elements, soon to crumble and 
disappear. 

Now imagine the criminal, who plans, lusts, take* pleasure in gross perversions, 
These criminals become excited when they hurt our little boys, our little girls— they 
stand over their quivering, shocked, bleeding little bodies, these cowards, who kill v 
our children. , 

Glimpse, feel the cold tip of this black iceberg; loot*, down into its heartless depths; 
feel the pain, realize the terror. Who are these criminals? Wh^t claim to life have 
they, after inflicting such suffering? 

My husband and I are veterans of a tough fight. W? have battled toe to toe with 
this monster, /ince the. beginning, we have v ved to do all that we can —inspired, 
not by hate, 'out by love, our love for Rachael, I spea>. today in order to continue 
that good fight— to stand tall. Our spirits have not been broken. I urge you to get 
involved because this could be one ol the most important causes of this century— to 
save the innocent. Can any greater battle \p fought than to save a sweet child from 
unmentionable pain and terror and— all too often— a cruel and lonely death at the 
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hands of our unknown, common enemy Our hearts break an we consider the fear 
our precious Km hnel had lb lace all by herself. Mommy and Daddy could not help 
her how she- must have cried for us! No matter how hard we tried, we couldn t 
save her Who could callously end her life with such apparent ease? Someday soon, I 
hope justice will be done— not revenge— just a child murderer's earthly end. 

(.Jet involved to save your neighbor's child, to save your child, to save but one 
child. How great the battle, how sweet the victory! Get involved— because right out- 
side that door -out there in the all too real world, there is a' war going on: a war 
between tfood and evil, light and dark, freedom and captivity, life and death. And up 
until now, the good people of this land have been losing a war we were not even 
aware of How many more little ones must we bury, must we account for as kid- 
napped and still missing? 

Our dear children cannot protecT themselves. This burden falls squarely upon our 
shoulders — and rightly so. History will be our judge. Indeed, the very survival of our 

( free society may depend on the final outcome of this flight, I osk you— of what use 
is America, M the land of the fr*ee'\ if we cannot r«'\ise our children in safety? Are you 
willing to accept conditions as t they now prevail? Are you willing to be numbered 
among the ranks of pathetic apathists, who bow to the philosophy that nothing e*n 
be done* Shall we allow cowards' and perverts to dictate the fate of our children? 
Then* isAno safe community — we are not even safe in our own homes. .Your child, 
grandchild, every child is a potential victim! 

Rather than live in fear, we must fight back with all our might, mind and 
strength, so thai we may be a nation of free people who have high ideals and bright 
hopes for the future of our children. I ask you once again—are we to be beaten/by 

N the murderers of our children? Do we turn our backs and flee before a spineless 
weak enemy who has no conscience? Do we allow these degenerate terrorist^ to 
attack and make War u|M>n bur families? I hope hot!! 

PFease, today, realize the crime, how often it occurs, and how little is done. Thank 
you. * * 

AMKRtCA S LOST CWLDRKN.-KACr 8IIKKT * . 

About I.KOOJHH) children run away from home each year in U.S 
Majority of runaways are never reported missing, have been neglected, molested, 
or abused 

Only 10 percent of runaways ever return home; 10 percent are found. dead. 1 
lol UIOO children /year are missing due to parental abductions, 
fin percent of the abducting parents have a criminal record of child abuse and mo- 
lestation. 

These abduct irfg parents are motivated by spite; and revenge, *not by love for the 
children y 

At least :t v 0t)0 children /year are murdered by strangers; over 0,000 die at their 
own parents' hands yearly. 2 

' 25,000-50,000 children simply vanish each-year. * 

Most missing children are never found; about 10 percent are brutally killed; a 
high percentage end >m in pornography and prostitution, kept "in control" by en- 
f'oTeed drug addictions 

Child molesting is the nation's most unreported crime— about (J percent is report: 
ed 0 

As many as Mi of all children have h act some kind of encounter with sexual ex- 
ploitation in their childhood. , 

Child molestation is a crime; it involves such depraved acts as rape, sodomy, ora! 
copulation, and for sadistic molesters, physical torture, mutilation and murder of 
their victims 

The American Psychiatric Aasn. finds there is no mental disease which causes 
child molestation and no known cure. . 

This unspeakable crime is still being treated /is a mental illness: only 10 percent 
of convicted molesters received prison sentence,-; (50 percent were released on proba- 
tion' 

Most molesters repeat their crimes against children- -some have victims number- 
ing 100, T 50 or more 

All molesters that were hospitalized were subsequently released hi 4 fore they com- 
pleted their terms or without any evidence of now Wing safe to society. (There is no 
Known cure!' 

1 House MubcoinmilU'v nn Human KVsouuts 

' Niilmnnl Task Km it on Child Abuw i\iu\ Neglert 
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Chairman Mim.kk. Thank you. 
Mr. Young. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES T. YOUNG, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETY OF UTAH 

Mr. Youn(J, Yes, thtfnk you. 

Mr. Chairman, and committee members, we hear talk of threats 
of nuclear war, natural disasters, all constituting significant na- 
tional problems. However, today I will address another national 
problem, the unwe teenage mother, nor less broad in scope, per- 
haps often overloo' d, and least understood. 

In the last decade, the birth, rate for unwed mothers has in- ]y 
creased rapidly. Annually, 1 million teenagers, or 4 out of 10 teen- 
age girls, get pregnant and must face the physical and emotional 
trauma and challenges of childbearing. / 

Although there has been a small decline in the national teenage 
.birth rate in the last 2 yeare, there Has been no decline in the birth 
rate for girls ages 14 to 17. Statistics bear out that teenage preg- 
nancies are happening and constitute a national problem. 

Why should we be concerned about teenage pregnancy in the 
United States? Reseaich. shows that pregnancy and childbirth-'^ 
among teeuagers often results in severe health and social and eco- 
nomic consequences. Five major adverse consequences have been 
found repeatedly by researchers and the health and social scien- 
tists. ' 

One, teenage mothers have more complications during pregnan- 
cies and deliver lower birth weight babies. 

Two, they experience more marital disruption, 

Three, unwed mothers have the increased possibility of dropping 
-.out of school. The younger the mother at the time of birth, the 
' greater educational deficit. Unwed mothers earn less income be- 
cause of educational deficits. Early childbearing is predictive qf less 
prestigious jobs which pay poorly and'provide little job satisfaction. 

Finally, an unmarried adolescent who becomes pregnant once is 
likely to experience a recurring unwanted pregnancy, Thus, a pic- 
ture evolves based on the literature, a greater number of maternal 
and infant birth complications, increased marital disruptions, 
lower educational attainment, poorer economic achievements, and 
additional unwanted pregnancies. 

There are critical problems for the child. It has often been said 
by people working in the field of social work that children of ado- 
lescents suffer more physical, emotional, and intellectual handicaps 
than do other children. Empirical studies are now beginning to sub- 
stantiate that claim. 

Unwed teenage pregnancies constitute a national problem due to 
the established and predicted social implications and outcomes for 
both the mother and child. Once a teenage girl gives birth out of 
marriage, what choice does she have? One, if the teenage mother 
chooses to keep her child, what can be done to achieve greater suc- 
cess in *he parenting effort? And if the mother considers relin- 
quishing the child for adoption, will she receive the appropriate 
counseling to help her make a sound decision? 
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These are two major critical issues I would like to highlight. The 
j percent of unwed mothers releasing their babies to adoption- is "de- 
creasing while the portion of adolescents who are keeping their 
babies is increasing, A variety of short-term programs nave been 
developed for unmarried adolescent mothers who choose to keep 
thejr babies, However, long-term intervention is vitally important, 
Emergency aid is not so efficient. Early parenthood is not an af- 
fliction from which one recovers. Since 1979, Children's Aid Society 
of Utah* has been involved with*Utah State University in a pilot, 
program, the single parent project. The project included group ses- 
sions for mothers, and individual help for each child and a home- 
based intervention follow-up. 

Continued, validation of the efficacy of the program may encour- 
age replication by other agencies working with the same popula- 
tion, We herald the single parent project as an example of mean- 
ingful, long-term intervention and encourage this subcommittee to 
explore similar programs and support funding for such projects 
that assist the unwed teenage mother and her child. 

The second option available to unwed mothers is adoption, As an 
agency, we believe that adoption is an alternative which is underu- 
tilized. Research studies show a national relinquishment rate of 10 
percent of the births to unwed mothers. One research study by 
Brocken of the decisionmaking problems of how to resolve an early 
pregnancy show that adoption was not even considered as an 
option. As an iniportant first step in intervention is the provision 
of counseling of options available for the resolution of the pregnan- 
cy. An unmarried woman needs access to someone with whom she 
cap explore the various options available to her. 

The quality of counseling is likely to affect the outcome of the 
woman's decision about plans for herself and her child. At the 
present theve is limited amount of theoretical or empirical re- 
search available to assist counselors. 

The short-term and long-term consequences of keeping a child to 
a single mother has been documented by numerous researchers. 
However, the short- and long-term effects of releasing a baby by a 
single mother are not known. There needs to be continued study 
and research efforts so that conclusive evidence concerning adop- 
tion will be available for counselors' use. Perhaps young mothers- 
would be more inclined to select the adoption alternative if they 
understood the positive ramifications for both themselves and the 



Finally* in regard to the adoption issue, the society feels it is im- 
perative that the rights of the children be recognized along with 
the rights of biological pqronta specifically when permanent adop- 
tion placement is being considered for children in extended foster 
care. American society strongly supports the concept of the family 
as the best and most effective way to sup|)ort and nurture children. 

However, even with the development of modern support services, 
there has been a small residual of children who will reauire place- 
ment outside of the home. These children then become the legal re- 
sponsibility of the State. How to plan for the children and provide 
the opportunity for them to have a placement while allowing their 
parents to regain rehvonsibility constitutes.a serious dilemma. It is 
a question of balance between parental and' children's rights. 
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How long is it reasonable for a child to wait for a parent to alter 
circumstances so that he or she can return home? Legal barriers 
present barriers foV freeing children. Laws need to be changed to 
terminate parental rights for a child whose return home is unlike- 
ly. A child who has been persistently neglected should have options 
other than that limbo of foster care. 

Our philosophical orientation has placed an overemphasis on the 
rights of the biological parents without an equal and corresponding ' 
emphasis on the rights of the child. The child is the most vulnera- 
ble person in these situations and the child has the most to gain or 
lose, and the outcome of the child is often the last considered, 

We plead for appropriate consideration of children's rights. You 
can be the means to a very significant end in the lives of many 
children. Individually and as a^commiitee of advocates for children, 
you can take the immediate task of helping young people to over- 
come penalties which life hds unfairly imposed ufx>n them and 
reach the ultimate goal of enabling them to grow into useful, 
happy adults and successful parents and citizens. V 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Prepared statement of James T, Young follows: J 
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Pmpakkp Statement or James T Young, Prkhident or the Board of Director, 
Childkkn h Am Society or Utah, and Kari.y Childhood Research Program, - 
Utah Stati Univuumty 

TNf ttitlirofly will follow this outline; \^ 

i 

I. Scop« of the problem of teenage mothers and their children i 

• II, Effect* of Teenage Pregnancy 1 

« 

A. Effects on mother 

B. Effeots on child 

C. Summary 

f t 

III. Effects of Releasing a Child for Adoption 

A. Effects on mother • • 

0. Effects on child 

IV. Need for Research on the Viability of Adoption 

V. The Problem of Children In Need of Permanent Ptacement 

VI. Case Examples 

I. Scope of Problem of Tee/iage Parents 1 

The birth rates for unwed mothers have increased rapidly In the last 
decade. Pregnancy and childbearlng among teenagers constitute a 

# significant national problem. Annually 1,000,000 teenagers get pregnant. 
Before completion of the teenage years four out of teenage girls will 
experience a pregnancy. < 

/> 

There has been a small decline In the teenage birth rate in the last . 
two year-s. However, most of the ciecllne is accounted for by girls age 
18*19 y<^3j5« old.' There has been no decline in the birth rate for the 
. younger age group 14-17. The rate for girls under I'l years continues to 
rise. 1 

Utah has the third highest teenage fertility rate In the nation. 
(Fertility rates arc based on the number of live births per 1,000 females of 
a specific age group. The rate does not Include pregnancies that end In 
abortion). The Utah Bureau, of Health statistics recorded 4,244 births to 
teenagers In 1982*' The national fertility rate for teens age 15 to 19 Is 
44.7. The rate In Utah for the same age population Is S0o9, In 1981, 
one nut of every nine babies born in Utah was born to a teenage mother,? 
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II, Effects of Teenage Pregnancy * 
A. Effects on the Mother 

Pregnancy and childbirth among unmarried teenageers often result* In 
adverse health, social and economic consequences* Five major adverse 
consequences have been found repeatedly by .researchers In the health end 
sochrt science*. First, unwed mothers have more complications, during 
pregnancy and deliver lower birth weight babies, 3 Second, unwed 
teenage rrothers have a decreased possibility of completing a hlcjh school 
education. Third, unwed teenage mothers experience more marital 
disruptions. 4 Fourth, unwed teenage mothers earn less Income. 5 Fifth, 
an unmarried adolescent who become* pregnant once Is llkeh/^to experience > 
a recurrent unwed pregnancy, 6 

Project Talent showed that the repercussions of teenage chlldbearlng 
are long lasting .and multiple. Teenage" chlldbearlng results In greater 
educational deficits for the young mother and the younger she Is at the 
time of the birth the greater the educational deficit, Second, because 
adolescent mothers'are much more likely to hold job* that they # report as 
low prestige f and.. they report *tt Job satisfaction end Income earned, 
Third" the portion *of teenage parents who were separated or divorced was 
higher than that of their classmates at all time periods sampled, The 
adolescent cMldbearers had been married a greater number of times than 
their classmates.' Fourth, by the time they were 29 the teenage mothers 
had already exceeded their famMy size preference, while their classmates 
have not, The talent population was a sample of all Americans who 
attended grades 9, 10, 11 and 12 In the spring Of 1960. Data covering a 
15 year period was analyied and the consequences of adolescent 
chlldbearlng were assessed at three different points In the participants 
lives - one, five and* eleven years after high school when the population 
was approximately 19 years old, 23 years old and 29 years old. <* 



Furstenburg did a comprehensive study with 400 young adolescent 
mothers, their partners, parents and children, The women In the study 
were low Income. The mothers In the study and a control group were 
Interviewed one year after th* birth of their child, three years after the 
birth of the child, and five years after Vhe birth of the child, 
Furstenburg found that within five years of delivery of their first child, 
30ft of the adolescent mothers had become pregnant again at least twice, 
Within the total sample nearly one woman In four was pregnant again within 
12 months of the birth of the first child. On the average, the 
adolescent mothers had twice fewer years of school than classtnates at the 
five year follow up, One-third of the young mothers were receiving at 
least 1/5 of their Income from welfare," 6 . 

» 

Moore and Walte reported on a research effort with a representative 
notional sample of 5,159 women ages 1«-2H at the time of the Initial 
interview, Data were collected annually, Extensive Information was 
maintained on a control- group of women who postponed child bearing, 5 

The study reported the younger the woman when she bears her first child 
the fewer years of education she will complete across race and 
socioeconomic subgroups. Early chlldbearlng diminishes the opportunity of 
occupational development and results In diminished earnings, 
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A number of studies with amalltr populations and less representative 
samples and no control groups for comparison have reported the same 
results. 7.8,9 

1 

F*hlpps-Yonas Irv^a comprehensive^ review of over 250 articles on 
teenage pregnancy and motherhood, found pregnancy the most corrron 
reason f*r girls falling to^omplete high school. When teenage mothers are 
compared ro their classmates they remain less educated. Phlpps-Yonas also 
found teenage mothers have more children, The younger the girl at first 
pregnancy the more children she will have and the closer spaced. In 
addition, early chlldhearlng Is also predictive of less prostlglous jobs, 
which pay poorly nnd provide little job satisfaction to the holder, 10 

!>.u«i o picture evolves based on the literature: first *V, lower 
education attainment, second poorer economic circumstances, third 
additional unplannrd pregnancfe« arcl fourth, Increased marital disruptions 
for young worren who become prcgi.ant during adolescence, 

A variety of programs have been developed for unmarried adolescent 
mothers. There have been educational programs that focus on continuing 
the young mother's education. Medical programs have focused on 
preventing complications Muring oregnancy and the delivery of a healthy 
baby iif adequate weight, There have been multiple approaches or 
^yfTjiJnflV>n pronrams t Ma t blend educational, medical and sod, I services. 

To help unmarried mothers -who keep deal with the stigma of 
UleglNmac/ and econonric hardship, long term Intervention Is Important, 
because these problem, do not go away. Turstenburg commented that: 

"Most programs {that -inrvo unwed mothers) are designed to supply 
emergency old to help the young mother get through the prenatal 
or early postpartun period. Such programs are based on an III- 
(onr:»Hvpd notion rh.it early parenthood Is an affliction from which 
one recovers, " (> 

A Program for intervention 

The Children'*? Aid Society of Utah has been active In adolescent 
pregnar.ty prmjrarrs for many years. It has provided comprehensive , 
r.oiinspllnn <in/l placement yervires for pregnant adolescents but has not 
had the financial roiources to ofl'er long-term programs for the at-risk 
Infants horn to adolescents or to offer training to parents. Trie latter Is. 
e'jpttnn.y "Mutant because pare/its en serve as effective teachers of 
their i hilriron , 1 ] 

The Early f'hilrlhood Research Prog ram at Utah State University In 
i.ofi,ufii tlon with Children's Aid Society has been combined In a pilot 
prog tan The Single Paient Pro/oct — for pregnant adolescents and their 
tit mk presrhoul children. Neither agency could have this mounted alone. 
Thv projue I nn.ihlari the agency to h/ing services to. a previously unserved 
|t<if»nlari<in hy t * *i u w j its Hn'ltr>rJ resources, and enabled the university to 
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respond to an Important luu«, provide relevant field-based training for 
undtrgraduate and graduate students, and demomtrate 
university/community partntrshlp In research and training areas. 

Characteristics of Mothers and Children In the Project 

In 1980-1981 the project served a core group of 15 mothers and 29 
children, who ranged In age frW. birth to 11 years. The mothers ranged 
In age from 16 years to 29 years; the majority were adolescents. For 
admission, mothers had to meet four or more of the following criteria: 

1. single parent, alone, without the Support of an extended family, 
or having a negative support system; - • 

2. parent not eligible for social service from any other social 
service provider; 

3. parent referred from the court or other child protection agency 
for deficiency In parenting; 

4. parent had been the victim of physical or sexual abuse; 

5. custodial parent below 18 years of age; 

6. socioeconomic status below $1,i»50 per month for a family of four; 
/. one or more out-of-wedlock pregnancies; 

8., significant health problems; 

9. education Interrupted by parental responsibilities; 

10, children In foster care; J 

11, substance abuse during pregnancy and/or continued substance 



Children had to meet two or more of the following criteria: 

1. low birth weight (less than 1^00 grams); 

2. traumatic delivery with labor prolonged beyond 20 hours, high 
forceps delivery, or breech birth; . 

3. Apgar Score at five minutes below seven; 

4. five or more days In Infant Intensive care unit; 

5. toxemia during pregnancy or delivery; 

6. Jack of prenatal care until late In pregnancy (seventh month); 

7. poor nutrition during pregnancy; 

8. failure to thrive In first 12 months of life- poor weight gain; 

9. reported victim of abuse or neglect; 

10. significant developmental delay; 

11, severe behavior problems. 

Doth mothers and children had to meet the admission criteria to be 
accepted In the project. No children were accepted In the project unless 
their mothers were also participants . and no mothers participated In the 
pro|ect whose children wero not also participants. 

Description of the Project 

* From Us beginning in 1 079 until 19B0 the project focused only on the 
parents. Contact with" the children over the previous years Indicated that 
thoy also needed help, particularly with behavior problems, developmental 
delays. and socialization, The mothers recognized that the children had 
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problems and wtrt willing to participate, The project was redirected to 
provide a balanced and Integrated Intervention for both mothers and 
children. The group session* for the mothers continued to focus on 
achieving Independence, Improving parenting skills, and developing viable 
support systems, Help based on an Individualized plan was developed for 
each child. 

A third component, home-based Intervention, wns added, consisting of 
an Individual program for each rrother' to, carry out with her child, The 
activities were taken from the child's Individualized education program. 
Attainable goals were selected so that mothers and children could quickly 
experience 1 success. Mothers were trained to collect measurable data so 
that they could see success through use of graphs and other data analysis 
methods. The mothers were visited each week In the home to monitor and 
change the programs as needed. \ 

This phase of the project became a crucial Ingredient In obtaining 
change in the children's behavior and Increasing the mothers' skills as 
parents/' Since parent group sessions Kore limited to 2i hours weekly, 
change that would generalize outside of the group setting w,.s hard to 
achieve. The In-home component provided more active dally Intervention, 

The weekly group sessions for the children used a variety of 
techniques and curriculum materials from several widely distributed early 
Intervention projects with Individual children or small groups of children. 
For some children, specific project materials were developed, 

The mothers' group used materials from Parent Effectiveness 
Training, , Head Start Parent Program, guest speakers, and 
project-developed materials. The group was directed by a D.S.W, social 
worker from the agency, The children's group was directed by faculty 
frorr the university and staffed by undergraduate and graduate students. 
The location was the agency, or nearby. 

For most activities, the children were divided Into four snraller 
subgroups; Infants up to 2'l months of age; children 3 to 5 years of age; 
school-age children with marked academic delay (more than 2 years) or 
social skill deficits; school-age children with mild academic delay and mild 
social skill deficits. The Infant group activities were designed to provide 
age-appropriate stimulation and to overcome developmental delays. The 
preschool group focused on a variety of readiness tasks, Including sitting, 
attending, sharing, and other pre-acadcmlc skills, such as Identification of 
colors, shapes, counting, and letter Identification. The school-ago groups 
worktd on math and reading, but mostly concentrated on behavior and 
social skills. The children In the school-age group had more serious 
behavior problems than tho younger children, from frequent and severe 
*cjrirps*lvi» outbursts, Including verbally abusive behavior to penrs and 
iidults and destruction of equipment, to extremely withdrawn behav.lor. 

Outcomes 

In the first 2 years of the project, outcome data were maintained on 
the mothers. The following table reflects those data. 
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HTaEfeT OuTcome TJafa on Troy r am" iTvT'No n - Prog ram Parents 



Program Graduates Non-Program 



N 


1 


* N 


■ Q 


18 


62.0 


23 


28 


6 


10.7 


13 


16 


2 


' 6,9 


60 


36 


1 


3.5 


6 


7 


2 


6.9 




11 


29 


100 


93 


100 



Employ ad 
Collage 
AFDC 

Referred for Child 
Abuse/ Neglect 

Not Accounted For 2 6.9 11 13 

/ 



Tha program graduates hatf significantly higher employment rates, less 
dependence on AFDC-fcand fewer referrals for child abuse. 

During Its next phase, the project will use an experimental design to 
test the effectiveness of the joint program. Fifteen single parents 
currently being served by the program will constitute the experimental 
group, while 15 single parents on the agency waiting list will comprise the 
control group. The two groups *lll be compared on a pre- and 
post-Intervention basis using botK parent and child* measures. The 
parents will be compared on knowledge of parenting skills, effectiveness In 
carrying out teaching activities wltfi their parenting skills, effectiveness In 
carrying out teaching activities with their children, and changes In 
self-concept and self-efflcacy . the children will be compared on language, 
gross and fine motor, cognftlve, self-help, and toclal-emotlonal 
development. Validation of the efficacy of the program, If achieved, may 
encourage replication by other agencies working with this population. 
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II. Effecti of Teenage Pregnancy 

B, Effect* on the child 

It has ofttn b«cn said by people working In the field that the 
children of adolescents suffer rrore physical, emotional and intellectual 
handicaps than do other children, Empirical studies are now 
beginning to substantiate that claim. 
« 

1. Six percent of the first born Infants of girls younger than 
15 die before their first birth date, 15 

J 

2, T*n percent of the second born Infants of adolescents die 
before their first birthday. 13 



1. The above rates aro 3 and 5 times greater than those for 
American babies in general. 15 



<*. in one- project done under the auspices of the National 
Institute of Chud Kc.cl»h with an iT.tierprlvlleged 
population found the children of teenagers had lower Dayley 
scores at eight months and lower Stanford-Blnet scores at 
four years and lower W.I.S.C. and wide range achievement 
test scores at seven years than did matched controls. 16 

r )> The Infant Ouyley results hnve been replicated In a 
prospective study of Child Abuse by Sandler. Sandler 
found lower motor and mental development scores at nine 
rumths from children whose mothers were 1'J to 19 years 
oU\, when corn-pared to children of women who were 20 to 26 
yejrs old. 16 



6, Dryfoos and Belmont found lower IQ scores at age seven 
correlated with low maternal age. 16 

7. Oppel and Royefon found that children born to mothers 
younger than 18 years presented more behavior problems 
than control group children, 

in summary, many of the authors felt that these differences were 
more likely a function of the social correlates of teenage parenting rather 
than 'strictly chronological age. They believe that the outlook for the 
young single parent and her child Is bleak. 
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II. Effect* of Teenage Pregnancy 

C. Summary ' 

We need programs and policies based on facts and on an 
understanding of what works. Because of the complexity of the problems 
Involved In adolescent chlldbearlng It would be unwise to hope for 4 simple 
solution. Primary previntlon must be looked at Jn a scientific manner f«'ee 
from, the emotional arguments that now surround It. Current welfare , 
practices that reward premature Independence are self defeating. These 
practices may, In fact, Increase the difficulties of the young mother and 
her child. 

Current program.3 have tended to target very young mothers, but 
there Is no evidence to suggest that older adolescents are more effective In 
coping with the situation than the younger adolescent. The service 
duration of current projects may be too short. Adolescent parenthood Is 
not a situation from which one rapidly recovers. 



"Some 220,000 women aged 17 and younger become mothers, 
many thereby Insuring for themselves bleak futures marked 
by truncated education, Inadequate vocational training, 
economic dependency and poverty, large single parent 
families and social Isolation. 11 

(Phlpps-Yonas p. <«03) 



Phlpps-Yonas In her review of teenage pregnancy summaries by 



saying: 
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III. Effect* of Releasing a Child For Adoption 



A. 



Effects on mother 



t However strongly a particular community may feel that Illegitimacy 
Id be reduced, and whatever action is taken to reduce Illegitimacy, 
"some Illegitimacy will always occur. With that fact In mind, we believe that 
adoption Is an alternative which Is under utilized. 

The percent of unwed mothers releasing their babies for adoption is 
decreasing, while the proportion of adolescents who arc keeping their 
babies Is Increasing. Research studies show a national relinquishment rate 
of less than 101 of the births to unweel mothers, 18 0ne researcn study 

by Dracken ( 1977) of the decision making process of how to resolve an 
early pregnancy showed that adoption was not even considered as an 
option. 19 

The trend toward fewer relinquishments may be duo to the lessening 
stigma associated with being an unwed mother. In addition, releasing a 
child for adoption tends to be perceived more negatively now than It has 
been In the past. 20 

An Important first step In Intervention with unmarried women Is the 
provision of counseling concerning the options available for the resolution 
of the pregnancy. 

An unmarried adolescent girl needs access to someone with whom she 
can explore the various options available to her. The quality of the 
counseling Is likely to affect the outcome of her decision about plans for 
herself and her child, 

» 

"At the present, there Is a limited amount of theoretical or empirical 
research available to assist counselors. Polsby In his* rescurrh effort 
found that professional attitudes may need to be updated, McKenZ, after 
reviewing the literature, noted that there Is a need for an "expansion of 
applied research." In order to upgrade the quality of counseling done 
with unmarried rrothd s about how to resolve their pregnancies, there Is a 
need for data on the differential Impacts of the keeping and releasing. 
The short t«rm and long term consequences of keeping a child by a single 
rrother hai been documented by numerous researchers. However, the 
short and long term effects of releasing a baby by a single mother Is not 
known . , 

At present our society generally perceives releasing for adoption as a 
form of desertion, Although adoption Is perceived as good for the child 
and the adoptive parent, it Is seen as a sad event and a great sacrifice 
for the unrrnrrted mother. Mora needs to be known about unwed mothers 
who relinquish their children for adoption. It Is Important to explore 
empirically the consequences of this method of resolving an unwed 
pregnancy. Those who deal with these *omen need further Information 
upon which to base t+ielr counseling. 

An Initial study by Banner, Oell and Casto of 2ft unmarried mothers, 
Id who kept their babies and 14 who relinquished found little difference 
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between tht groups on certain psychological measures* However, the 
relinquishers were doing better on certain demographic variables such as 
education completed, Income earned, and-no repeat pregnancies. Although 
none of the unwed mothers who kept their chlldrtn tald that they would 
make a different cholca If factd with tha situation again, several Indlcattd 
that they did not want to hava any more Illegitimate chlldrtn or, at leaat, 
would want to bo mora financially prepared for parenthood. 

B. . Effects on Adoption For the Child 

Many studies have attempted to answer questions regarding the 
success of adoptive placements. Kadushln did a review of past placement 
( jKtoptlvc> studies. The majority of the studies reviewed past placements of 
white, nonhandicapped infants. The studies found that: 

1. 66% of the adoptive placements were uneqlvocally successful. 

2. 18% on the average successful 

3. 16% were Judged to be rjon successful 

A large percentage of the 16% which were unsuccessful were 
Independent or nonagency adoptions. 12 

Kadushln concluded that most adoptions have been successful. 
Adoptions carried out under agency auspices are more likely to succeed 
than independent adoptions. 
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IV. Need jf^f Rasearch on the- Viability of Adoption 

Adoption is an issue which has not received i great deal of attention, 
Emperipi research in the area of adoption Is needed* Why has the 
acceptance as adoption as an option changed so dramatically In one decade* 

Could adoption become another form of secondary prevention* 
Adoption could have the possibility of wider acceptance than abortion* 

More needs to be known about unwed mothers who relinquish their 
children for adoption. It is Important to explore empirically the 
consequences of Jhls method of resolving a.» unwed pregnancy. The 
empirical data in this area are outdated* 21 
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V. Jhe Problem of Chi idren in Need of Pemianent\PUcement », 

We tend to value the family as a social Institution In which love and 
gentleness abound. The family Is the first socializing unit ln\modern . 
society, American society strongly supports the concept of the family as 
the best and most effective way to Support and nurture children* \We as a 
nation believe In the right of parents to raise their children automously 
without the supervision of the st^te. With this strong philosophi&al 
background In mind we are faced Mth the dilemma of what to do whe\» a 
child T s own home presents deficiencies so serious that It cannot provide^' 
child with minimally adequate social, emotional and physical care* In tr 
most serious of circumstances such a child will enter Into the substitute^ 
care services of the nation's child welfare system. Due to the serious 
consequences of removing a child from hi* parents, every effort must be 
made to I eep the family In tact. Indeed, most of these children fcre 
permitted to remain In the home with supervision and other supportive 
services. In the last decade there has been a strong emphasis on the 
development of support services (day care, homemakers, mental health) to 
allow the family to remain intact. * But even when the best support , 
services are available there will be a small residual of children who will \ 
rtqukre placement' out of Jhe home. These children become the legal 
responsibility of the state. How to best plan for these children and to 
provide the opportunity for them to have permanence while allowing their 
parents opportunity to regain responsibility constitutes .a. serious dilemma. 
It is a question of balance between parental rights and children's rights, 

How long Is It reasonable for a child to wait for a parent to alter 
circumstances so that he or she can return home? The time passes, 
children in foster dare become distant from th* parent; the responsibility 
for the child becomes more remote. Many children enter the foster care 
system at a young enough age to be good candidates for adoption, but as 
time passes on an adoption placement becomes unlikely. 23 

Legal barriers pose the most difficult hurdle to freeing children for 
permanent family situations. Laws need to be changed to terminate 
parental rights to a child who cannot return home or whose return Is 
highly unlikely. A child who has besn persistently neglected by his family 
should have som.e options other than the limbo oi foster care. How long 
should a child wait for a chronically mentally III parent to become Stnble. 
What type of data do we need to decide the child has waited a sufficient 
time. How much or how little action Is sufficient to keep a parent's legal 
option viable.? The limited research that is available has shown that a 
chllo's perception of permanence of belonging somewhere Is Important to 
his social psychological adjustment. 

Our philosophical orientation has placed an overemphasis on the rights 
of the biological parents without an equal and corresponding emphasis on 
the rights of the child. ■ (t) The child Is the most vulnerable person In 
those situations. The child has the most to gain or lose and: frequently 
his best interest are not considered. The outcome of the child is often 
the last they considered. What the child needs Is an optional environment 
to grow and develop and to surmount the damage already buffered 
frequently takes a back seat to parental rights. (2] We nec/f to balance 
the best interest of children with parental rights. r( 
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VI. Case Samples 

The following two case examples more clearly exemplify thli point. Jn 
each custodial rights of the parent have far outweighed the established 
needs of thc^child. , 



Jererrlah was born on 9/23/80, the product of a nonmarltal 
relationship. The mother was white and the father black. 

Jeremiah resided with his maternal grandmother from his release from 
hospital until 11/18/80. Jeremiah was born addicted to heroin and 
required lengthy hospital stay after birth to be withdrawn from the 
heroin. The mother plactfd the child in voluntary foster care on 11/18/80 
with a private social service agency for foster placement. The mother 
placed the child because she was to be Incarcerated In a correctional 
center (half-way house) on a forgery charge. 

The mother had a lengthy record as a juvenile. She had been 
addicted to heroin for several years, She engaged in Ittegal activities to 
support her habit. Shortly after Jeremiah's placement In foster care, the 
mother was removed from the half-way houso and returned to the prison 
because of disciplinary problems. She requested that the child not visit 
her In the prison from July 81 until December 81. Shortly after that she 
escaped from prison. The agency had no contact with the mother until 
March 1 982, when she was again arrested. While on escape from the 
prison, the mother engaged In additional illegal activity resulting In 
additional charges under the federal statutes. 

Because of the mother's continued criminal lifestyle and no Indication 
from the mother that she could assume responsibility for the child, the 
agency placed Jeremiah In a foster home which agreed to adopt him If he 
was to become legally free. The foster home was one of a secure long 
standing stable rrarriage. The couple were black. The agency felt that 
because nf 'Jeremiah's physical appearance and mixed racial background 
that this family could best meet his needs. 

The mother became extremely upset with the agency over the 
placement of the child with a black family. She stated, "No niggers are 
going to raise my child," 

The mother was allowed continued visitation with the child during her 
stay In Utah State Prison. The agency and prison continued to work with 
the mother to find a placement plan that would meet the child's needs and 
be acceptable t$ the mother. While Jeremiah was visiting at the prison on 
June 5, 19B2, the mother arranged for the child to be abducted from the 
prison and would not discuss the child's whereabouts with the Children's • 
Aid 5-clety. The child was left with a total stranger who wa? older and 
mentally retarded. He did not know what or how to feed the child; did 
not know to change the diaper or provide the most basic care. The child 
was picked up by the police on a neglect complaint four days later. The 
child wa* oubseqwently returned to the Children's Aide Society and 
returned to trie foster /adopt home. 

The mother was transferred to a federal correctional facility in 
California to lerve a 1 ~ 1 S and two 0-5 sentences. A petition on the 
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mother's behalf for early release was denied due to failure to cooperate 
with the correctional facility. She had been placed In maximum custody 
due to her pflor behavior. ** 

The mothc refused permission for the adoptive placement with the 
black family. She Insisted that the child be placed with a white family of 
her choosing. On court order the child was removed from the home where 
he had been <or 1J years and placed with the family the mother selected. 

The question posed by this case Is how much authority to control the 
life of a child should be granted to o parent who never assumed 
responsibility for that child. The mother was not a passive victim of 
circumstance. The mother freely selected a lifestyle that resulted In 
Incarceration. While In prison she only partially requested visitation, 
while out of prison never requested visitation, She totally disregarded the 
welfare of the child by arranging for him to be abducted, Yet she was 
allowed to disrupt him from the only home he know and a family that toved 
him. His needs and his rights were never considered. 



Shjwn 

This wise study concerns n 0-year-old boy ruined Shawn. Shawn has 
been under court supervision since the age of two. He was first In foster 
rare and supervision for approximately two years In Colorado <tiue to 
neglect. He was born out of wedlock on 5/21/71*. ms mother Is Lisa, the 
father Is not kriHwn and never established a long term relationship with 
mother or child. 

Shawn came to the attention of the California authorities In 1 978 when 
he was found wandering the streets by a police o"lcer. At that time he 
was placed in foster care. His mother was unable to care for him due to a 
variety of problems. 

Shawn has been* in foster care continuously, except for a brief period 
when the mother abducted him and fled to Nevada. 

Shawn was first placed In a foster home with the "A" family of 
California. He made. a good adjustment and the family was very committed 
to him. The "A" family accepted employment In Utah and had to leave 
California. It was not possible for them to take Shawn because California 
was trying to work on a reunification plan with the natural mother, 

Shawn went through a series of foster placements and one fost/adopt 
placement. His mother, Lisa, was never able to establish enough stability 
to be reunified with Shawn. 

In 1081 the <ourt ordered another attempt at reunification with a 
deadline of Sept. 1981 for Lisa to show sufficient stability for 
reunification. Lisa did not attempt to contact the court to comply with the 
order until August 1081. 
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In the meantime, Shawn'* behavior had deterldrate d and California 
adoption service stated he was not a candidate for adoption due to his 
Inability to bond and the severe nature of the behavior problems. 

California requested the "A" family' take Shawn into their home In 
Utah. This was the only home that Shawn had successfully adapted to In 
his many moves. The 11 A" family still remained very committed to Shawn. 
Shawn was placed ih Utah In December 1931. 

Shawn, upon entering the "A" home, exhibited serious problems, 
constant tantrumlng, demanding behavior, obstlnance and abuse to 
neighborhood children. The school principal stated "Shawn had an almost 
disastrous effect on our first grade for a period of time." It was only 
through extensive work with the teacher and the "A" family that Shawn 
was able tu remain In the regular classroom. 

The "A" family had to seek professional help for Shawn. 
Psychological evaluations and counseling all attributed Shawn's behavior to 
a lack of stability and a need, for permanence and a sense of belonging. 

Two different independent evaluations done at the request of the 
California rourt havn stated It would be extremely detrimental to Shawn to 
move him froo. the n A" ffltrlly. 

f rom August 1981 to January 1082, Lisa made no contact with Shawn 
or the court. On learning of Shawn's placement In JUtah, Lisa requested 
thai Shawn be returned to a foster home In California so she could work 
on reunification. At the time Lisa was living In Oregon. As a first step, 
a home study was done by Oregon social services, Lisa arranged to use a 
friend's horre and attempted to pass it off as her home. She Informed the 
Oregon social services she was married to a certain individual. However, 
the worker noticed in a local^ newspaper the announcement of Lisa's 
impending marriage to hither rran. 

At the present t irr e Lisa is requesting Shawn's return to a foster 
home in California. She wants him In California so she can vfslt him. She 
does nor intend to take him to Oregon and has refused to work with 
Oregon Social Services on reunification. The court hearing is scheduled 
for Dec. 1/, 198). 

Again, the same question must bn asked. How much authority to 
control the life of a child should bo granted to a parent who never 
assumed responsibility for t ha) t child. Shawn has suffered severe 
psychological problems as the result of his neglect, He i *. just beginning 
tb rrake prngress and experience sorre stability in his life. Will he lose all 
that progress just to be available for visitation with a p.v ^nt who has 
never visited on a ((insistent basis' 
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Chairman Millkr. Thank you. 
Mr. Praksti. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT PRAKSTI, DIRECTOR, PERMANENCY 
PLANNING PROJECT NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JUVENILE AND 
FAMILY COURT JUDGES 

Mr. Prakhti. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. On behalf of the National Council of Juvenile Family 
Court Judges, I would like to thank Congresswoman Vucanovich 
and the select committee for inviting me to participate in this 
hearing. 

My comments this morning will focus on what must be accom- 
plished to realize the full potential of the Adoption Assistance and 
Child Welfare Act of 1980, Public Law 96-272, from the National 
Councils point of view. 

To begh with we know that nationwide the problem of children 
lingering in foster care is enormous. Originally foster homes were 
intended to be a temporary place for children to stay until they 
could be returned to their natural parents or placed in a perma- 
nent adoptive home. 

Unfortunately it has not worked out that way. Many dependent 
children linger in costly foster care placements because the proce- 
dures w't; «n our social service agencies and courts fail to expedite 
pernianent placements. These children spend their early years 
drifting worn foster home to lb ter home, growing up without 
family ties 

Our effort* to protect abused and neglected children have fre- 
quently created a foster care maze with social service systems and 
judicial sterns working at cross purposes. Wh6n this occurs, we 
n wont tally replace parental neglect with governmental neglect. 
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Public: Law LiTL! rail* for important reforms in our social serv- 
ice and judicial system?*, hut as we all know, changes in law may 
not necessarily result in improved policies and practices which help, 
insure permanent homes for children. 

At the National Council we believe that judges, social workers, 
legislators, and lay child advocates must work together, to go 
beyond mere compliance With the act, if our children are to realize 
their right to permanent families, and we have developed several 
specific recommendations on how the courts can maximize the ben- 
efits of Public Law SMl-272 and permanency planning. ( 

First of all we stress that judges must be committed to court 
review and permanency planning. It is imperative that judges and 
others understand the rationale for increased judicial monitoring 
and the checks and balances envisioned in Public Law !Mi~272 so 
that they will make permanency planning a personal priority. 

In discussing Public Law IMi-272 and the need for permanency 
planning, we point out that many children enter foster care unnec- 
essarily, that after entering the system, children r6utinely get lost 
and linger in foster care placements, and that foster care is an un- 
fortunate place for children to spend lengthy periods of time. 

Wo emphasize that children in the system routinely move from 
foster home to foster home, that placement decisions must be made 
in accordance with the child's sense of time, and that children need 
more than food, clothing, and shelter; they require unbroken conti- 
nuity in their relationships with ar . dult for normal development. 

After establishing that, many c-- ren do linger in foster care 
and that is bad for them. 

We talk about what the courts Ci j improve how the system 

functions. We stress that the first in permanency planning is 
preventing the unnecessary placement of children in foster care 
and insuring services to reunite natural families who have become 
separated. . 

We recommend using dispositional proceedings to develop goal- 
oriented, time-limited treatment plans and to facilitate continued 
parent/child contact. . 

We also recommend an inventory of all children already living in 
foster care so that the court knows the status of each child s case 
and u plan of permanence 1 is developed. 

Finally, we. recommend regular, sensitive, and demanding judi- 
cial review. We stress that judges are the ultimate decisionmakers 
for dependent children and that they have the authority and obli- 
gation to make sure that children do not enter foster care unneces- 
sarily or get lost in the foster care system. 

We also offer practical suggestions on how courts can become ac- 
tively involved in foster care review. Judges, who are already over 
burdened with crowded court dockets, may have legitimate con- 
cerns regarding their ability to conduct regular, sensitive, and de- 
manding review hearings 

Ai (tie National Council we feel that if we identify a judge who 
wants to become actively involved in foster care review and we do 
nut make practical suggestions on how this can he accomplished, 
I lien we have drooped the ball. 

Court appointed citizen review boards with a direct line of corn* 
mumcation to the judge can he extremely helpful in providing ex« 
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ternal review, particularly in urban areas where there may be 
thousands of children in foster care and the sheer volume of cases 
makes in-court review difficult. 

Court appointed special advocates, lay guardians ad litem ap- 
pointed to monitor children in placement, can also serve as the 
eyes and ears of the court and help insure that children do not get 
lost in foster care. 

We point out that communication and cooperation between child 
welfare agencies and courts are essentia^ for effective foster care 
review. Judges and social workers must be available to discuss 
issues of mutual concern openly and candidly. They must be up- 
front about gaps in services, limits in resources, or uncovered cases. 
Courts and agencies cannot help one another overcome these obsta- 
cles unless they are aware of the problems. 

Finally, and most importantly, we recommend enlisting top man- 
agement commitment to maximize the benefits of foster care 
review. The value of Supreme Court involvement in developing a 
statewide strategy for implementing permanency planning has 
teen demonstrated in Missouri and several other lead States. Su- 
preme Court involvement makes permanency planning a atalfewide 
priority and provides the clout to implement changes in law, policy, 
and practice which help insure permanent homes for children. 

Supreme Court involvement also strongly encourages and pro- 
motes top management commitment from the executive and legis- 
lative branches of Government. 

Supreme Court involvement and leadership in Missouri has re- 
sulted in changes in State statutes; proposed improvements in 
court rules; increased public awareness and support for permanen- 
cy planning; improved cooperation and coordination between 
judges, social workers, and lay child advocates throughout the 
State; and, most importantly, a substantial decrease in the number 
of children living in long-term foster care. The Missouri task force 
offers a model for judicial leadership which we are currently repli- 
cating in other States. 

In closing, it is our observation at the National Council that 
judges generally feel that their work with dependent children is ex- 
tremely important. Many judges, both juvenile court specialists and 
judges of general jurisdiction, feel that this is the most important 
thing they do. 

When confronted with the facts regarding the problem of chil- 
dren drifting in foster care, most judges want to become actively 
involved in implementing Public Law 96-272 to help insure perma- 
nent homos for their parentless children. 

Thank you for 2 allowing me this opportunity to testify. 

(Prepared statement of Robert Praksti follows:) 

Phhpahkd Statkmknt ok Rohkrt Frakhti, J.I) , M.S.W . DiKKrrou, Pv. mm an envy 
Planning Phcmrct Kkno, Nkv 

uksc'rhtton ok thr prom.rm 

The problem of nhuued and neglected children drifting it) footer car** in enormoiiH 
Nationwide, there are more than flve-huiaJ od thoumind (oOO.OOO) children currently 
living in foater care at a I'ont to the tux|myer8 of well over two billion dollars 
«.Po,000,00(),(MM)i |M»r year Many of t hew children linger in eofttly fowter care til ace « 
menhi because the proeeduren within nur nodal nervier agenclen and courtfl fail to 
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expedite permanent pimemcnl They m|hmjiI their early years drifting from foster 
home to foster home growing u p without family ties. 

Our effort* to protect abused and neglected children have frequently created 11 
ionter aire maze, with social service systems and judicial systems working at cross 
purposes When this occurs, wr essentially replace parental neglect with govern- 
mental neglect. 

In res|K)iiMe to the problem of children drifting in foster care without resolution <>! 
their ultimate living conditions, the United States Congress enacted Public Law %» 
'52, the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of l\Ml The Act directs federn I 
fiscal incentives toward alternatives to placement and provides protections for chil- 
<jren to help ensure that they'reeoivc permanent homes in a timely fashion. 
/Public Law !Mi.*J7'J calls for several speeifie reforms, designed to reduce the misuse 
y of foster care, including 

Improved preventive services to avoid unnecessary out-of-homo placement; 

Kffieient case planning and enhanced efforts to reunify families; 

An inventory of all children in foster care so thnt the state knows the location of 
each child and the status of his case; 

A system of case review, which includes a semi annual henring by a court or an 
administrative bo< I v 

The Act is also structured to increase the court's role in review and monitoring of 

children in footer care by: \ 

Increasing judicial scrutiny of the removal of children from their homes, 
Assuring court monitoring of foster care cases, 1 
Increasing procedural safeguards for children and their parents, and 
Kncournging better communication and coordination between courts unci child 

welfare agencies 

IMPORTANT KKKOKMH IN SOCIAL, JUDICIAL SVHTKMS 

Public Law % calls for important reforms in our social service and judicial 
systems but any 1 iw is only as good as its application Many states require addition- 
al information . ul assistance to effectively implement permanency planning. 
Judges, legislatoi . social welfare administrators and lay child advocates in states 
and communities throughout the country may want to make permanency planning 
work for their pare ntless children, but they often lack the know-how to get the job 
done Without proper information, technical assistance and training, the spirit and 
intent of Public Law l M\ 212 will not be realized and many children will continue to 
he denied their right to permanent families. 

THK NCmM PKHMANRNCY IM.ANNINU I'MMKCT 

The National Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges, founded in 1!)M7, is a 
national professional membership organization of more than 2,500 judges with juve- 
nile and family law jurisdiction, court-related personnel and decision-maker* in the 
juvenile justice svstem. The Council's National College of Juvenile Justice is located 
on the University of Nevada Reno campus. NCJKcJ is supported through grants 
and contributions from various federal agencies, project and general support grants 
from ptivate foundations, businesses, individuals, membership dues and publications 
income 

The Permanency Planning Project has teen, and continues to be, generously 
funded by the Kd'na McConnell Clark Foundation of New York, with additional 
funding for intensive training and implementation in Missouri from several private 
sector donors led hv the Danforth Foundation of Saint Louis. Recently, the V.h, De- 
partment of Health and Human Services provided additional funding to enable the 
NCJFCJ to bring the program to three additional states. 

The NCJFCJ Permanency Planning Project is structured to help judges, legisla- 
tors, social workers and lay child advocates work toward changes in law, policy and 
practice, which will help insure permanent homes for abused and neglected chil- 
dren 1 I ■ A I 

The Peinuimmev Planning Project provides information, technical assistance find 
I raining on how to 

Develop state law, court rules and agency regulations, which implement perma 
nem v planning arid judicial review of children in placement; 

Improve enrlv pidicial screening of cases to avoid unnecessary out-ot home place 

Nient. ... , 

Kstnbhsh and Mfe home based preventive services prior to out of home placement 
and the unifnat am services designed to rehabilitate and reunite families. 
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Use dispositional proceedings to develop goal-oriented, time-limited treatment 
plan* and facilitate continued parent/child contacts; 

Use judicial or court appoints) third-party review proceedings to reduce the 
number of children drifting in foster care; 

Secure permanent homes for children who cannot be returned to thpir biological 
parent* through termination of parental rights and adoption or guardianship; 

Improve communication and cooperation between the judicial, executive and legis- 
lative brunches of government; 

Use citizen volunteers uh court-appointed special advocates or as foster^ care 
review board members to aid the court in finding permanent homes for ofiildren; 
and / 

Provide speedy review of abuse, neglect and termination of parental rights cases 
on appeal J 

PRKVBNTION FIRST 3TKJ' IN f'KKMANENCY PLANNING J 

The first step in permanency planning is preventing unnecessary placement of 
children in foster care and insuring services to reunite natural families who have 
become separated. Judges, lawyers and social workers can benefit from training on 
new developments in preventive and reunification services practice and law. 

The NCJKCJ Permanency Planning Project is working with the National Re- 
source Center on Family Based Services at the University of Iowa, School of Social 
Work; and other allied agencies to develop materials on preventive and reunifica- 
tion services for dissemination to judges and other key people. 

Training, relative to the court's role in implementing family-centered services, is 
a part of the National College of Juvenile Justice training programs and State 
training programs for judges, court and social welfare managerial personnel, state 
legislators mid other key actors in the field, We provide technical assistance and 
training on preventive and reunification services centering on; 

How to improve early judicial screening of cases to avoid unnecessary out-of<home 
placements, and 

How to develop and implement, home-based preventive services prior to out-of- 
home placement, and reunification services designed to rehabilitate and reunite nat- 
ural families 

JUDICIAL TRAINING A TIMELY CONCKPT 

Judicial training regarding preventive and reunification services is a timely con- 
cept due to the Public Uiw IMV-SJ72 requirement that, after October 1, 19HJJ, there 
must be a Judicial determination in eacn case prior to removal; that the agency has 
made reasonable efforts to prevent or correct the need to remove the child; and that 
it was thei ea Iter determined not in the child's welfare to remain at home, Case 
plans, which assure that services will be provided to parents, children and foster 
parents to improve conditions in the parent's home and facilitate return of the 
child, are also required. 

While Public Law %-272 and numerous state statutes require Judicial review of 
children in placement, the laws do not address how to structure review hearings. 
The NCWKCJ Judicial Heview of Children in Placement Deskbook provides clear 
guidelines for conducting review hearings and outlines the procedural and substan- 
tive matters to be considered on review. 

During the past two years, the Permanency Planning Project has distributed over 
one thousand (1,000) copies of the Deskbook to judges, attorneys, legislators, social 
workers and lay child advocates throughout the country, Comments regarding the 
value and usefulness of the Deskbook have b<*m uniformly positive, The Project cur- 
rently rweives several miuests each wtek for the Deskbook and for permission to 
duplicate the publication. The Judicial Heview of Children in Placement Deskbook 
is an indispensable manual for judges and other persons involvod In case review. 

Mince HMW, the National Council, through its training division, the National Col- 
lege of Junvenlle Justice, has reached' ffyore than forty thousand juvenile Justice pro- 
feKHinnals and volunteers through Hi Jverage of forty MO) national, regional und 
state training sessions n year 

MKKTINO TMK IN0HKA8K0 DEMAND 

Permanency planning lectures tit National College of Juvenile Justice training 
serninara have Wn expanded to meet the Increased demand for information on 
Public l*aw W5 272, judicial review of children in placement and related topics. Pres» 
rotations by national experts in the field focus on "how-to" implement changes in 
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law, policy and practice, which will help ensure that children arc returned to their 
biological families or freed for adoption when reunification is ini|>osHible. Pnrtici- 
pantn attending NCJJ training programs also receive the (Judicial Itoview of Chi I • 
dren in Placement Deskbook. 

The NCJFCJ Permanency Planning Project also functions'ns n national in forma* 
lion clearinghouse on issues related to permanency planning. Judges, attorneys 
Hticiul work* rs. legislators and lay child advocates throughout the country turn to 
the National Council an a resource for information on "how-to" implement Public 
Law % 'm 

During the past twelve (Ik!) montliH the Project hat* annwered requests for infor- 
mation, terhnical uHHiHtanee and training from thirty-eight (.'{K) HtateH and the Na- 
tional Council in directly involved in working with the following organ i/.ationH: 

The US Department of Health and Human Services, Office of Children, Youth 
and Families; the Child Welfare League of America; the North American Council on 
Adoptahle Children; the American Bar Association; the American Public Wei (are 
Association; the National Child Welfare Leadership Center; the Children's Defense 
>Ymd, the National Court Appointed Social Advocate Association; the National As- 
sociation of Review System; the National Council of Jewish Women; the National 
Center for Family Hnsod Service*, and the National Conference of State legisla- 
tures. 



When c rowded doeketM or heavy caseloads prohibit judicial review of children in 
placement, the National Council recommends using Court Appointed Foster Care 
Review Hoards While there ih no substitute for direct court involvement, Citizen 
Review lionrds appointed by the court can bo helpful in the review process. Review 
Inmrds are particularly useful in urban areas where there are thousands of children 
in foster care and the sheer volume of cases makes judicial review difficult. 

The purpose of a court-apj>ointcd l>onrd is to review the cases of children in foster 
rare periodically and submit its findings and recommendations to the court. Any 
findings or recommendations of a review board are advisory in nnture and must bo 
Huhmitted lo tht court usually within thirty (ill)> days of the review hearing. 

The presiding j'lvenile court iudgc in each county or circuit appoints review bourd 
members; each hoard usually has three to five members, who serve for one-M) to 
three-CJi year terms. It is essential that review boards are indepondcut citizen volun- 
teers and that (hmsouji npixuntcd to foster care review boards receive comprehensive 
training 

The National Council also actively supports the development of Court Ap|>ointed 
SjxVtal Advocate programs 

Court-appointed special advocates, lay guardians ad litem, appointed to monitor 
children in placement, servo as the even and ears of the court and help ensure that 
children do not get lost in foster care. 

The Court Appointed Citizen Review Hoard and Court Appointed Special Advo- 
cate programs have successfully demonstrated the utility of using interested and 
Concerned citizens in an influential way to promote the interests of dependent chil- 
dren 

The problem of abused and neglected children lingering in foster care, belongs to 
all three brunches ot government Child welfare issues are not always given the pri- 
ority they deserve in state legislatures. Services and reforms are frequently mandat- 
ed without sufficient funding for implementation. Muny judges feel that they lack 
the sup|>ort services required for permanency planning and this is related to fund- 
ing problems at the state level 

Coordinating the efforts of executive, judicial and legislative initiatives for chil- 
dren is essential State legislators play an important role in defining and shaping 
thil service delivery system for children and their families. They must no involved in 
\ del-eloping strategies to implement permanency planning The Permanency Plan* 
ft*A{ Pioieet and the National Conference of State legislatures arc working togoth- 
*ei ro help legislators address issueH related to the sliiftin^ fiscal and political re* 
Mponsihihfy for children and youth programs 

The N<\M»'(«J Permanency Planning Project haft answord formal requests for in 
fenmve instate,, technical assistance and training from California. Georgia, Louisi 
ana. Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri. New Jersey and Ohio Criteria for selecting 
Project "lead iC.ntes" include a commitment forjudges, social service administrators 
and legislators who are interested in working toward changes in law, [Hiliey and 
practice, which will help ensure |N«rtuanent homes for the state's parontloss chil- 
dren 
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RESULTS SHOWN 

The project i8 beginning to provide dramatic positive results hs the following sta- 
tistics from the State of Missouri show: 

t**rtw 1982 Aufint 1W3 



l«W*H>t rtopttvt p<*wiwt 470 543 

Fiwtfrtd Ktoptjvt ptatmmt : 330 480 

lonf l*m fotttf c*« . 1,342 901 

rimpWKy lostflf cm * ^3,080 2,872 

AfttfWi— (Mkm r»twn*1 to natural tarn uodtf wwt wpaviwn 1,647 2,087 

tofrpwdtftf livwg 59 h 



•It is Important to note that the number of cases of long-term foster care were in- 
creasing every month in Missouri before the Permanency Planning Project was put 
Into pluce, That means the project, In addition to lowering existing statistics in this 
category, also reversed an unfavorable trend. The significant Increase in Adoptive 
Placements is also notable. The value of State Supreme Court InvolvememVin oevel- 
oplng a state- wide strategy for Implementing permanency planning, has been dem- 
onstrated by the Missouri Supreme Court Task Force on Permanency Planning for 
Abused and Neglected Children and the Michigan Supreme Court Interdisciplinary 
Permanency Planning Committee, 

Supreme Court involvement In Michigan and Missouri has made permanency 
Harming a state wide priority and provided the clout to Implement tangible and 
asting improvements, which help ensure permanent homes for children. 
/ 

81' A TIC SUPKtMK COURT LEAftKKSHH* 

Supreme Court involvement has also encouraged top-management commitment 
from the executive and legislative branches of government. The accomplishments in 
Missouri and Michigan are examples of what can be achieved when the Supreme 
Court plays an active role In Implementing permanency planning. Both groupe'offer 
models for judicial leadership which must be replicated in other states If we are to 
maximize the benefits of foster care review. 

The Issues involved in appeals of Juvenile court orders terminating parental 
righta, resolving custodial conflicts and adjusting the rights of children to perma- 
nence, are among the most volatile and difficult faced dv appellate court judges. 
State statutes which Implement Public Law 98-272 and call lor Judicial review of 
children in placement, have resulted In a substantial increase in the number of 
child custody cases appealed. Many appellate judges do not have juvenile court ex- 
perience and are rfot familiar with the problem of abused and neglected children 
drifting in foster care. Training which examines the problem as it relates to the ap- 
pellate court, is essential to ensure permanent homes for children in a timely fash- 
ion. 

The NCJFCJ Appellate Judge Permanency Plannh. \ Training Project is working 
with other national organizations to plan and provide training on Issues related to 
permanency planning exclusively for appellate court judges. The American Bar As- 
sociation, Judicial Administration Division, Appellate Court Section, Education 
Committee; the Conference of Chjfof Justices; the National Center for State Courts; 
are Involved in a cooperative effort In this regard. During the next two years, the 
NCJFCJ Appellate Judge Permanency Planning Training Project, will reach over 
five hundred (5(H)) appellate court judges. 

For the past ten (10) years, the NCJFCJ has been actively Involved in providing 
training sud technical assistance to help states implement judicial review of chil- 
dren in placement and permanency planning. The National Council also helped 
draft and supported the enactment of Public Law 96-272, the Adoption Assistance 
and Child Welfare Act of 11)80, The NCJFCJ strongly recommends court roview of 
children in placement. Judges are ths ultimate decision-makers for abused and ne- 
glected children. They have the authority and duty to make sure that children do 
not ente^ foster care unnecessarily or get lost in the foster care system. Court 
review ensures due process and provides the structure for goal-oriented, time-limit- 
ed decision making. The value of active Judicial support for implementation of the 
Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980 "Public Law 98-272" and perma- 
nency planning, cannot be overstated. 

Chairman Mili eu. Thank you very much, 
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Next the committer will hear from Susan Vassau Tall Bull 
Before you Justify, Ms, Tall Bull, I would like to include in the 
record at this pount a statement from Congressman Pat Williams 
introducing you to the committee and attesting to your professional 
background and the cooperation you have provided him and others 
on the matter of your testimony. I would like that to be included in 
the record at this point. You may proceed. 

(The information follows;] 

Statrmknt Prom Hon. Pat Wim.iamh, a Khfrkhkntativk in Conurkss Fkom this 

Statk ok Montana 

I'm pleased that Suaun Tall Bull is appearing before the Select Committee on 
Children, Youth and Kami lies today, Ms. Tall Bull is the acting director of Qua Qui, 
the Indian Center in Missoula, Montana and works directly with the Health pro- 
gram. ThiH experience, plus her past position with Montana United Scholarship 
Service and over 12 yearo of profefwional work in Indian affairs provides the back- 
ground for the mrcsuKt* «he will share with you today. Her degree is in Secondary 
Education from the University of Montana, 

Mr. Tall Bull it) an enrolled member of the Northern Cheyenne Tribe and the 
mother of four children. 

Ah the Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families examines the needs of 
this nation, it is critically important that the acute and specific needs of the first 
inhabitants be documented and that solutions be found, Recently I had the privilege 
of chairing a congressional forum at Save the Children's Fifth Annual National 
Indian Child Conference in Spokane, Washington. The constant theme which echoed 
throughout the testimony was the importance of reuniting Indian children to their 
families an 1 cultures; reinforcing their pride in being Indian and reaffirming their 
proud heritage— not only to Indians but to other citizens of the United States, The 
problems are many. I encourage the Select Committee to assist the Congress in find- 
ing solutions. I am pleased that Ms, Susan Tall Bull is prepared to help you in this 
eflbrt and extend my greetings and appreciation for her appearance before this com- 
mittee today. 

STATKMKNT OF SUHAN VASSAU TALL BULL, ACTING EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR. QUA QUI CORF. 

Mh. Tall Bull Thank you, Chairman Miller. 

My name is Susan Vassau Tall Bull, and I am acting executive 
director and health director of the Qua Qui Corp., Missoula Indian 
Center, appearing here today on behalf of the 2,600 urban Indians 
representing over 45 different tribal affiliations residing in Missou- 
la County. 

I need to point out at this time that approximately 65 percent of 
the Indian population in Missoula County are really not what is 
considered urban Indians but off-reservation Indiana Many of 
these people are coming to the urban setting for the first time in 
their lives and have encountered all the kinds of transitional types 
of problems that they face when they jnake this transition from 
reservation to urban life, 

In my written testimony, I have included a historical perspective, 
and it is just a very brief overview which I will not go through at 
this time. My purpose for including that was to show the magni- 
tude of the kind of changes the Indian people have had to face in 
coming to live in the contemporary world today. 

At some point, the Federal Government must recognize the fact 
that not all Indian people want to be assimilated into mainstream 
society. 

The second |>oint that needs to be recognized by the Government 
is that with the enactment of the Indian Redetermination Act of 
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1975 and the Federal dollars* that accompanied the act, Indian or- 
ganizations, tribes, ot cetera have only been J ;veloping their own 
programs and forms of Government for 8 y .rs. This form of devel- 
opment requires time and expertise It took this Nation's Govern- 
ment over 200 years to evolve to the form of democratic govern- 
ment that we have today. 1 
Although we constitute less than 1 percent of the entire U,S. 

Bjpulation, we are the fastest growing minority group in this 
ation. According to the 1980 census there are now over 1 million 
Indians. It is felt that this is a conservative figure due to the inac- 
curacy of the 1980 census regarding the Indian population. 

In the State of Montana, the 1980 figure tor the Indians was 
10 t 2HH, However, according to population surveys conducted by the 
urban Indian centers, there are over 30,000 Indians in Montana. 

Our people are the poorest of the Nation's poor and faced with 
the many times overwhelming problems that accompany poverty 
stricken people. Thousands of Indian children and families, both on 
and off the reservation, are being affected by these problems. 

We as Indian people have the highest rate of alcoholism of any 
people in this Nation, We have the highest infant mortality rate, 
we have the highest rate of suicide among our teenagers. The aver- 
age life span for an American Indian male today is 49 years of age. 

In M issoula County, the unemployment rate for Indiana is 79 
percent. Statistics available in the agency where I work show relat- 
ed caseload statistics indicate that apouse abuae and/or battering 
occurs in 100 percent of the cases. Even with the enactment in 
t!)7f> of Public Law 94-4JJ7, the Indian Health Care Improvement 
Act, health care for Indians is still not adequate and up to parity 
with the rest of the Nation. 

According to surveys conducted by the seven urban Indian 
health programs in Montana, 90 percent of the clientele have no 
other means of health coverage available for them. Public Law 94- 
4H7 is up for reauthorization in 1984, it is absolutely imperative for 
the continued survival of Indian people to have this piece of legisla- 
tion reenacted. 

The dropout rate for Indian youth in the Missoula County Public 
High School System is extremely high with over 55 percent of the 
students dropping out. The age eligibility criteria for the Older 
Americans Act is (JO, making many of our elderly clients ineligible 
for the services provided under this act Our clients are not eligible 
to participate in the senior nutrition programs and many of them 
are forced to live on inadequate diets that do not meet their nutri- 
tion requirements and cause health-related problems. 

This is significant for two reasons, the* first being, as already 
stated earlier, that Indian people do not live as long, we acquire 
elderly status amongst our people 1 at an earlier age and because of 
our values and belief systems, the elderly members of our family 
are a very important and integral part of our family structure, 

Along with the overwhelming problems that Indian people in 
Missoula face in coping with poverty is the problem of racial dis- 
crimination that they face on a daily basis. According to document- 
ed cases, the Indian families face this problem in the areas of em- 
ployment, housing, seeking health care, seeking legal assistance, 
education, and when applying for public assistance. 
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The first yviw of thi« Reagan administration, the Qua Qui Corp, 
annual budget for opnationw and direct services was reduced from 
$2X5,000 to around $70,000. This reduction has made it extremely 
difficult for us to maintain the bare minimum of services necessary 
for survival. 

This type of action has undone in a very short time all of the 
accomplishments that had been made toward improving the life- 
styles of America's first citizens and the positive steps that both In- 
dians and non-Indian people had taken toward obtaining self deter- 
mination and ending the dependency by Indian people upon the 
Federal Government. 

On behalf of the Indian population in Missoula, I would like to 
offer my heartfelt appreciation for the opportunity to testify before 
you on the problems of Indian children, youth, and families, I hope 
the information that I have provided to you will be helpful to you 
in your positions as lawmakers and eventually will bring about 
some positive changes for Indian people. Thank you, 

Chairman Mii.i.kr, Thank you very much, 

| Prepared statement of Susan Vassau Tall Bull follows:) 

Pmki'ahki) Statkmknt ok StiHAN Vaasau Tau Buu„ Rkpukhkntino Qua Qui ('OKI'., 
MiHstH'i.A Indian Ckntkk, and tmk Uhhan Indian Population ok Missoula, Mont. 

My name is Susan Vassau Tall Bull and I am Acting Executive Director and 
Health Director of the Qua Qui Corporation, Missoula Indian Center appearing here 
Uxlav on behalf of the 2(i00 Urban Indians representing over 4 a different tribal af- 
filiations residing in Missoula County. 

I. HISTORICAL PKRSPKCTIVK— OVKHVlKW 

Then- is mi assumption that all Indian people want to be assimilated. This is not 
alwavs the case This becomes very clear when you take a look at the rate of failure 
of every administrations' efforts to successfully deal with the "Indian Problem" for 
over .VM) years. A brief overview of some of the policies that were enacted and for 
the most part failed miserably is provided; 

The Missionary approaeh with the establishment of a French Jesuit mission 
school in Havana" for the Indian children of what is now Florida in 15(58. On March 
24, H> 17 King James I directed the Anglican clergy to raise funds for the establish- 
ment of churches and schools for "Christianizing and Civilizing" the Indian children 
of what is now the state of Virginia. Introduction in 17HI) of the Treaty Policy 
period. In 1M0 The Indian Removal Act was enacted to facilitate westward expan- 
sion, extermination and annihilation that occurred during the IHOO's by removal 
and the "Ureal Indian Wars". On March M, lH71 ¥ with the enactment of the Appro- 
priation's Aet the trentv making period ended and inaugurated policy of domestic 
affairs relationships with Indians. That same year the Reservation Policy Period 
began. In 1X7!) General 11 II. Pratt established at Carlisle, Pr nnsylvania the first 
Indian boarding school located off a reservation. The Pratt philosophy of removal of 
students from family and tribe and imposition of rigid military discipline character- 
ized Indian education for the ensuing fifty years. 

In IHH7 the passage of the General Allotment Act, the Indian land base was de- 
er eased from 1 ID million acres to approximately 50 million acres. In 1!)2H Lewis 
Meriam's Report disclosi .1 Federal paternalism and exceptionally poor quality medi- 
cal and educational services As a result of this report some social reform became 
(Mwsible The Indian Reorganization Act in IDJM provided in part for tribal self gov- 
ernment That same vear the Johnson O'Mnlley Act became effective and provided 
for education, health, social welfare and agricultural assistance. In WfiO under the 
direction of Dill ion S. Mver the policies of assimilation were reinstated and he Intro* 
duced the glides of termination and relocation, In lDfi.l 10 termination bills were 
introduced in Congress of which b' were passed into law. In ISMiH President Lyndon 
B Johnson advocated Indian tribal self-determination and rejected the Federal 
Policv of Termination In 1 071) President Kichard M. Nixon called for Indian self- 
determination and a new House Concurrent Resolution repealing the termination 
pohrv contained in HCR 108 In 197.") P L WI MH the Indian Self-Determination and 
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Kdflcntion Assistance Act woh passed by Congress. In January I0HU President 
Nonnld Hcagan issued his policy statement regard ing Indians, the thrust of his 
policy and II stage plan of implementation denieu the existance of over fifttf of the 
entire Indian population of this nation, 

At Home point the federal government must recognize the fact that not nil Indian 
people want to be assimilated into main stream society. The second point that needs 
to hi? recognized by the government is that with the enactment of the Indian Self* 
Determination Act in l!)7f> and, the federal dollars that accompanied the Act Indian 
organizations, trit etc have only been developing their own programs and forms of 
government for H years; this form of development requires time and expertise. 

It took this nations government over years to evolve to the form of demo- 
cratic government that we have today. 

Although we constitute less than I percent of the entire United States population 
we are the fastest growing minority group in this nation. According to the 11 WO 
census there are now over 1,04)0,000 Indians. It is felt that this is a conservative 
figure due to the inaccuracy of the I MO census regarding the Indian population. In 
the state of Montana the 1 0H0 figure for Urban Indians was 10»2HH, however accord- 
ing to population surveys conducted by the Urban Indian Centers there are M0, 000 
Urban Indians in Montana. 

Our people are the poorest of the nation's pour and faced with the many times 
overwhelming problems that accompany povorty stricken people. Thousands and 
thousands of Indian children and families both on and off the reservation are beintf 
affected by these problems. a 

II. PROBLEMS I 

/ We as Indian |>eople have the highest rate of alcoholism of any peoples in this 
nation. We have the highest infant mortality rate, we have the highest rate of sui- 
cide among our teenagers. The average life span for an American Indian male today 
is 10 years of age. In Missoula County- the unemployment rate for Indians is 70 per- 
cent. Statistics, available in the agency where I work show that Ho percent of the 
children that we provide services for are abused or neglected in some fashion. In 
family related caseloads statistics indicate that spouse abuse and or battering occurs 
in KM) percent of the cases. Kven with the enactment in 1975 of Public Law 1)4-437 
the Indian Health Care Improvement Act, adequate health care for Indians is still 
not up to parity with the rest of the population. According to surveys conducted by 
the 7 Urban Indian Health Programs in Montana 00 percent of our clientele have 
no other means of health coverage available to them. Public Law SM-4H7 is up for 
reauthorization in |0H<1, it is absolutely imperative for the continued survival of 
Indian people to have this piece of legislation re-enacted, 

The drop out rate for Indian youth in the Missoula County public high school 
system is extremely high with over 50 percent of the students dropping out. 

The age eligibility criteria for the Older American's Act. isJU) years of age making 
many of our elderly clients ineligible for the services proy/ied under the act. Our 
clients are not eligible to participate in the Senior Nutrition programs and many of 
them are forced to live on inadequate diets that do not meet their nutrition require- 
ments and often times lead to health care problems. This is significant for two rea- 
sons, the first as already stated earlier, Indian people do not. live as long, we acquire 
elderly status amongst our people at an earlier age and because r our values and 
belief systems that are still intact the elderly members of our fan dy are a very im- 
portant and integral part of our family structure. 

Along with the overwhelming problems that Indian people in Missoula face in 
coping with r>overty is the problem of racial discrimination that we face on a daily 
basis According to documented cases the Indian families face this problem in the 
areas of employment, [musing, seeking health care, seeking legal assistance, educa- 
tion and when applying for public assistance. 

The first year of the Reagan adminsitratlon the Qua Qui Corporation annual 
budget for operations and direct services was reduced from $2Hfi,000.00 to around 
$70,000 00 'IhiN reduction has made it extremely difficult for us to provide even 
basic service* that are dos|>erately needed for survival 

This tyiie of action has undone in a very short time all of the accomplishments 
that had been made toward improving the life styles of America s fust citizens and 
the positive steps that both Indians and non-Indirn people had taken toward obtain- 
ing self determination and ending the dependnncy by Indian people upon the feder- 
al government. 

On behalf of the Urban Indian population of Missoula I would like to offer my 
heartfelt appreciation for this opportunity to testify before you concerning the pro!) 
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I.-i.ih unci needs ol Indian children, youth, unci families, I hope thut the information 
that I haw provided I'm von will **> helpful to you in your positions us law makers 
and eventually will hring about positive changes that will benefit Indian people. 

Mr. Marriott. Thank you to everyone on the pan-' Your state- 
ments have been well documented and we will study '.aem in great 

detail. , , , .... 

I just want to ask Dr. van Dyck a question about the child re- 
straint. r ... i . 

What is the cost? If the Utah Legislature adopts the proposal to 
put this restraint program in place, what would the cost be and 
what do you think the cost will be if* they don't? 

I)r van Dyck. The car seat costs somewhere between and 
%'M) to $50. We hope the parents would be willing to purchase a car 
seat that costs in that range. However, in every county in this 
State and practically every hospital, there is a loaner program 
available and that is true in many other States in the Nation as 
well, and for a cost of between $5 and $8, a person can receive a 
car seat on loan from a local health department, a State health de- 
partment, a hospital and have the use of that seat for a year until 
the child outgrows it and it becomes necessary to purchase a tod- 
dler seat. . , mnr 

So the cost per individual, per child, is somewhere around iMo, 
$40, #51), or $o to $K if it is loaned. . ... 

The cost to society is clearly much greater-550 serious injuries 
over a 1-year period in this State. Many of those children were hos- 
pital i/ed at this hospital. We have some preliminary cost estimates 
and 1 believe it was around $10,000 per admission lor those chil- 
dren where serious injuries occurred. On the other hand, those 
children that came and were seen in emergency rooms had an av- 
erage cost of $100 who were restrained. 

Chairman Mii.i.kr. If the gentleman would yield, do you have any 
idea of how those accidents broke down in terms of public expendi- 
ture versus private expenditure? I assume some of those patients 
had private insurance and others were on public assistance pro- 
grams? , . „ .. . j 
Dr. v\n Dyck. We are compiling that information now and 
within a week or so should have it available. 
Chairman Mii.lkr. Would you send that to the committee/ 
The figures that we were given upstairs when we came in the 
hospital were that the average cost of the hospitalised child was 
$7 77(5. This was for the children that recovered. For the children 
who did not recover, it was much higher than that. It would seem 
to me that it would be in the States' interest and the insurance 
companies' interest to give people an infant seat to use for a year 
and get it back from them when they charge them $5. Ihis is in 
terms of the public expenditures. I 

Dr van Dyuk. Might, and I think we also have to do an educa- 
tional campaign for insurance companies who sell auto or accident 
policies. Some insurance companies now are providing infant car 
scats when a family signs up for insurance because they recognize 
how good a pre. entive deal it really is. p .., . , 

Chairman Miij.kr. I think in a number of hospitals in California, 
a baby is sent home from the hospital with the seat. 
1)1 • 'van Dyc k. That is certainly our goal. 
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Mr. Marriott. Thank you. I hope the State legislature will act 
promptly on that issue and get that law intq effect, 

Urt me just say I wish 1 could ask everyhody some questions but 
the time is gone. 

Let me just say to you, Elaine, I appreciate very much your 
coming. You have been very bold in going around under a very dif- 
ficult situation and advocating some solutions to these problems / 
and I want to congratulate you for coming, Our hearts are with 
you. We appreciate, what you are doing and I am sure that with 
your help and the help of the committee we can solve this problem. 

I thank you very much and to all the committee members, 1 ap- 
preciate your being with us today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller, Mr. Wolf. 

Mr. Wolf. I have no questions, just to thank the panel and, Miss 
Runyan, again thank you for your testimony, Dr. van Dyck, and all 
of you. Because of the lateness of the hour, I will again not ask any 
questions and thank you very much. 

Chairman Millkr. Mr. Fish. . 

Mr. Fish. I have no questions. 

Thank you, Mr Chairman. 

Chairman Millkr.. Mr. Coats. 

Mr. Coats. Just to say thank you to all the panelists and thank 
you also to Congressman Marriott for his diligent work and his 
staff for arranging this and having you all here. It has been a very 
instructive, learning day and I tl\ank you all for that. 

Chairman Miller. Barbara. 

Mrs. Vucanovich, I would just like to ask a question of'Mr. 
Praksti. Are judges generally aware of the Adoption Assistance and 
Child Welfare Act of 19H0? 

Mr. Prakstl While I would say most judges are aware of the act, 
it is also true that many judges have never heard of Public Law 
%-272 or permanency planning. It is a communications problem 
that exists because of how people are going forward with imple- 
menting the act. 

Mrs. Vucanovich. Of course, a lot of judges are perhaps rotated 
into the position of being juvenile court judges. I know they cer- 
tainly are in the State of Nevada and I don't know if that is true 
anywhere else so prpbably it is not funneled that way because they 
probably an* only assigned for a year or so. Is that correct? 

Mr. Prakstl Tha juvenile court is oftentimes where a jurist 
begins his career and many judges rotate off the juvenile bench 
^ withjn a year or two so there will be a continuing need to keep 
judges aware of changes in law and policy, particularly at the Fed- 
eral level. 

Mrs. Vucanovich. I am sure we could ask many more questions. 

Thank you very much for coming and testifying. I appreciated all 
of the panelists testifying. It is very emotional and very helpful to 
us. * 

Chairman Miller. Let me also thanl th" panel, and Dr. van 
Dyck. This committee did not receive the* rpi K>rt, I believe, but the 
Senate caucus did have the study by the Governor of Maine on 
children's accidents. In that study there was a great disparity in 
terms of the minority community over the white community. Have 
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you done thut kind of Htudy to indicate the chances of those chil* 
dren, the Kreater risk to those children? • 

Dr. van Dyck. We have looked at thut. It is difficult in this btate 
because we have a very small number of minorities. We do tend to 
see the same thing, however, in our minority populations here, but 
it is not as significant*injformation as coming from a btate with a 
higher percentage of minority people. ...... , 

Chairman Miller. Mr, Young, f want to publicly thank the Chil- 
dren's Aid Society, both nationally and in this State, for the help in 
creating this committee. I think the issues that you brought out in 
terms of permanent and continuity of adults around children is 
one that we will continue to struggle with. 

The National Council on Juvenile and Family Court Judges obvi- 
ously was very helpful in writing a good portion of Public Law Jb- 
272, As the author of :hat, I. don't want to hear that there are 
judges who don't know of its existence. We have -got to do some- 
thing about that. We have to change that. They are clearly the key 
if we are going to have success .with respect to permanency plan- 
ning for the children. We must understand the time frames that 
'children must deal with as opposed to those of adults when we put 
u child in placement for (> months and the child is, 2 years old. We 
are talking about 20 percent of their life. Those are the kinds of 
timeframes that I think must be understood and the judges are the 
individuals that can enforce that. . 
• Mrs Tall Bull, I don't think that James Watt said it in the 
proper fashion. I have sat on the Interior Committee now tor 1U 
years as has Congressman Marriott and Congressman Patterson 
The statistics that continue to be presented to that committee and 
fin this committee as we heard from representatives o Native 
Americans in Minnesota really point to failure on behalf ot the 
Federal Government. I don't want to extrapolate it out to liberal or 
Conservative politics. All kinds of administrations have not done 
' well on behalf of Native Americans in this country. 

It is the intent of the chairman of this committee, after some 
consultation with Mr. Marriott and others, to have expanded hear- 
ings on Native Americans as a particular family grouping in this 
country and wo would look forward to working with you, the Chey- 
ennes and other tribes on helping us to put together that grouping 
of hearings becuuse I think it is the population that really needs 
some concentrated effort if we are going to work out of this morass. 

It is just simplv unacceptable for any of us in public life to allow 
that to continue." I think we really have got to give it the kind of 
n.vi'cw that it hasn't had in the past. So I thank you very much tor 
coming here from Missoulu. And, Elaine, I thank you very, very 
much for your testimony and I am very, very sorry about the trage- 
dy that you and your husband had to go through. 
In the area I represent, we are in the middle of being torn apart 
„ by the replication of that incident with respect to a number of very 
small children, and we appreciate you coming forward and speak- 
ing about it und 1 think helping other parents that have had that 
really ulmost unbelievable experience. 

With thut, if there is not any other questions or statements by 
members of the committee or the panel, we will adjuurn until to- 
tnorr >w in Orange County, I<os Angeles and I want to thank every- 
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body who hv\\)vd to put thin hearing together; Congressman Marri- 
ott, his stuff, the staff people in the city for all their hospitality and 
those of you who were nice enough to sit through the entire pro- 
ceedings, thank you very much for your attendance and again if 
you think there is something th tf we missed or something that you 
can be helpful to us with, please don't hesitate to let the committee 
know about it 
Thank you very much. 

{Whereupon, at U:4o p.m., the select committee adjourned.) 

I.MI'KHMOl NT/UN PKtHATKir TllAl'MA ( 'ftNTKK, PKDIATKK" LlKK FUUHT, SALT IjAKK 

I'ity, Utah 

VI a l IS 1 1' on i A It Mi IDKNT VKTIMM AT PRIMARY CMILDKKN'S MKDU'AI. CKNTKK, MIH.'i 

I1ATA 

NumiIht n{ injuries to date 1)5, number of deaths: (J; and number of children re- 
M rained * 

None fif the children who were restrained sustained a serious injury; 70 percent of 
the children who were not restrained sustained head trauma; 06 percent of these 
children required edmissinn to the hospital; and 10 percent of these children still 
nutl'ei from serious -iequelliie such as .seizures, paralysis, and blindness. 

The average charge lor (lie restrained children was $105. 

Hie uveiage cost lor the hospitalized children was $7,77(5. 

The avei u'e cost |i>r the children who died was $12,570. * 
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SvL-t t Cttmnutlrr ,,n children, Ym<th. tinrf Farm lion. 

Washir\f.'Jt>fL I) < ' 

M'-^t people dream of rheir child as future President of the United States. Parents 
nl nevrelv ha idunpped children dream of having a sheltered workshop for their 
employment 

MnM people dream of going to Hawaii. Parents of severely handicapped children 
driMin of having n weekend alone together 10 regroup. 

Must people dream of having their child graduate from high school. Parents of 
•M-veielv handicapped children dn m of having their child be potty trained. 

Mosi \HU)\)\r dream of having their child run a marathon. Parents of severely 
handicapped ehddren dream of having their child walk by himself/herself, 

Mom! peotilc dream of having lots of cute grandchildren. Parents of severely 
handicapped children dream of having a child who is somewhat self-sufficient. 

Mint people dream of having their child he a lawyer and argue the cases of the 
I. tad Parents n| ^everelv hnndicapind children dreum of their child being able to 
fell them when* if hurts and how much 

Monl jw'oph- dreaio o| being in the ton owonn bracket Patents of severely handi- 
1 apiM'd . hddren dream of having enough money left to take their "normal" children 
f " inr dentist or Id buy glasses foi them 

M'mt penple dream of owning a mansion. Parents of severely handicapped ehib 

• lien dream ul having enough money to replace "holey" drapes and to get new car- 

I "'I IOC. 

M'wt pi oole dream n| leaving a small inheritance to their children. Parents of He* 
w m'K h.'iudii apped children dream of finding someone whose family can withstand 
'he ngof, n| an older handicapped mentally retarded person when they are gone. 

M«»->i people dream of retirement at a lovely resort. Parents of severely hand 

* ipped 1 luldioi tueaui of keeping their families together and going on an occasional 
mhng 

MumI |«'i,p||. dream n| a new car to drive their friends to a concert. Parents of 
I'M-uds harifh* ap|M'd thildien dream of ports to fix their old Chevy to take their 
hilili-'ii In the <Jm t<a 

Wf all hupe ftir the ilav when we can have help for families who keep their chil- 
dien n home and n<»t put all the available funds into an institutional setting. We 
I"'. 1, 'Oi hddten and \*.a t tn keep them at home with us but it is really difficult 

Iif-o 'In- • m I v pi. 11 e vheie help \>\ offered ia m the institutional setting Would it 
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not be much more cost effective to offer Home help to those families who keep their 
children at home in the community? • 

Currently, public assistance is based on family mac and income no matter what 
the costs of the child are, We need to redefine the parameters and guideline* tor 
persons of all income bruckeU so that assistance can be obtained when the welfare 
of the family is jeopardized. 
ReHpectfully submitted, 

Mary Ann Howes, 
Immediate Past Frenident* 

Davis County ARC 

Prkpahbd Statement of Richahd M. Parks, Educational Coordinator ok tub 
Stafford School, Salt Lakk City, Utah 

I am Richard M. Parks. I am the Educational Coordinator of the Spafford School 
located in Salt Uike City, Utah. Our school serves severely emotionally handicapped 
adolescents corning from primarily Utah, Idaho, Wyoming and Nevada. Our school 
operates as a result of a partnership between the Salt Lake City School District, the 
State Board of Education of Utah and the LDS Hospital. 

I wish to speak to one point today, which Is: 

Public and private partnerships can be used to reduce the costs of heretofore ex- 
pensive and impractical programs for the handicapped, 

Public law 114-142 guarantees an appropriate and free education fdr all handi- 
capped children regardless of their handicapping condition. Cost cutting and budget 
slicing have threatened this mandate. . 

Some handicapping conditions occur too infrequently to mijke it practical for ind - 
viduul school districts to serve these particular studenUi (such as severely emotional- 
ly handicapped). . „ . ... * 

The State of Utah has devised a unique method ol serving these students in a cost 
effective way. I would like to focus on the relationship between the LDS Hosptial 
and the Spafford School. tB „ . . 

The Stute of Utah, through its Multi-District Handicapped Fund, provides the 
vSpafford School with *92,()00/year. This money is funneled through the Salt Lake 
City School* District. It provides for the salaries of three certilied Special Education 
teachers, three classroom aides, plus a supplies and equipment allotment. These tax 
dollars go directly to serving youth. ^ 

The private agency, the LDS Hospital, provides about $60,000 worth of services to 
the school and its students. The hospital puts at the disposal of the school, a schoo 
building along with heat, electricity, water, etc.; some supplies and equipment; and 
the use of clinics, dietary services, etc. This enables these students to have a com- 
plete range of services at their fingertips. Severely emotionally handicapped youth 
often have health problems as well. It is important to note that the bpaflord tahool 
serves fifteen hospitalized youth among the 3ti students served daily overall, Ihe 
students hospitalized participate in group, individual and lumlly therapy, in addi- 
tion to attending school. 

Tim LDS Hospital of course also receives advantages us a result of the partner 
ship While school is in session they do not have to pay hospital personnel to be 
with the adolescents. Also, and most importantly, having a school component gives 
the hospitals Adolescent Psychiatric Program a more complete approach to the 
needs ot the youth served. 
Other advantages of this situation include: ... . . lt . 

1 These services prevent the 40 school districts of Utah from having to bill each 
other for the services provided by the Spafford School and the LDS Hospital. 

2 The school service the youth and not the private facility. # 

\\ The over burdened State Hosptial is relieved of having to deal with so many 

' 'V The public monies involved are funneled into direct services for the youth. 

In conclusion, Mince Wo the right to an education for all handicapped has been 
guaranteed under law. To dismantle this law because it Is not cost-offectiv- ap- 
proaches the ludicrous. The law and what it says is right, lo maintain i H4 -142, 
unique and innovative approaches to the money problem must be approached. We, 
at the Simffurd School and the LDS \\m\v al Adolescent Psychiatric Unit, believe 
we have one of the solutions to the cost of , >propriatelv educot ng the handicapped. 

I would like to extend an invitation to u I the members of the Select Uinniittee 
on Children, Youth, and Families, and especially Congressman Marriott, to visit our 
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school to further explore the unique partnership which exista there between u 
puhhe and ti private agency 



Tiik ('IUU)RKn'h Ckntkk, 
Sail Uike City, Utah, January j, 1,984- 
Sri.kct Committkk on Children, Youth, and Famiuks, 
House Off ivv /iui Id m& Wunhtn^Um, 
To Whom It May (Wicmi. 

My name is I)r Agnes Plenk, and I am the founder and executive director of The 
Children* ('enter in .Salt Uike City, Utah. I appreciate the opportunity to Hubmlt a 
statement to thin committee, It seems important that those of uh who "work in the 
trenches" have an opportunity to flhare Home observations and frustrations with all 
of you. The Children'*! Center is h private, non-profit agency treating pre-school age 
children with behavioral difficulties. To our knowledge we are the largest such 
center in the country. One hundred-thirty ( 1U0) children ore transported daily to 
our two day-treatment centers and remain with us for three hours. 

Our treatment program in based on developmental and dynamic principles; all of 
our children, many of whom have been emotionally and physically abused, lack 
trust in adults and have had many failure experiences. They consider themselves 
failures and approach the world aggressively or not at all. Unless helped at this 
early age, they might easily become burdens to themselves, to society in the form of 
school dro|K)uts, delinquents and perpetrators of the aggression and violence they 
have seen in their own homes. One of the main goals in The Children's Center's 
treatment philosophy is the teaching of ulternate behavior patterns to the ones the 
eh ; ldren have until now used which have served them so poorly. EMy Intervention 
mid stimulation frequently unearths talents which have been buried under aggres- 
sive, acting out behaviors. 

Foil iw-iip studies done at The Children's Center have shown that M% of the chil- 
dren .rented are able* to maintain in n regular classroom; usually treatment lasts 
between t) and M months. These good refliilts are due to the intensive treutment rela- 
tionship formed between the therapists and the children. All therapy is taking place 
in groups of !> children with two professional mental health workers and two com- 
munity volunteers. This high child/adult ratio permits much individual attention 
and furthers the formation of relationships based on positive success experiences. 

All parents are also seen in counseling, depending on their need. Parenting issues 
are usually dealt with during the early phases of treatment, either in individual ses- 
sions or in groups. As Utah lias a large number of female headed households with 
children under six years, many of our parents are single, very young mothers, great- 
ly overburdened by daily demands on their resourcefulness, patience and ability to 
manage A hyperactive, aggressive, unruly child frequently is the last straw leading 
to abuse, neglect and rejection. Emotional deprivation occurring so frequently has 
devastating effects on a child's emotional development and must be remedied early 
to Im» countered 

At the present time very little uttention is paid to prevention through early inter- 
vention and treatment facilities like The Children's Center. Funding is a continuous 
problem, the waiting liats /ire long and pre-school treatment centers hardly existing. 
Hopefully, the committee will recognize that delinquent*, abusing parents and many 
of (air emotionally disturbed adults were at one time young children who could have 
Iwen helped to lead positive, productive lives had treatment facilities been available 
to them at an early age. Prevention is our only hope for the future. The solution to 
the high rate of dysfunctionalism, whether this expresses itself in teenage pregnam 
cies, alcoholism or sexual abuse, does not lie in after-the-fact security facilities, abor- 
tion or prison, but in recognition of early malfunction and appropriate Intervention. 
The Children's Center in Salt Take seems to offer such an alternative. 
Sincerely, 

Aunks M. Pmsnk. Ph. 1)., 

l*itrnml fmrholo^in t. 
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I'a hkn r Kducation Kksoimick Ckntkk, 

Davis School District 
F(irrtwitfton t Utah, Ikremhvr 11 I9HJ. 

SKI.KCT (lOMMMTKK KOK ClIIMMKN, YOUTH, ANh Pamimkh, 
Hoim Off in' Huildintf Annex J, 
Washington, IU\ 

Dkah -('ommittkk Mkmiikh: My tinmc is Mary Hughes. I urn a social worker and 
the director of the Davis School District's Parent ttdueation Resource Center also 
known as "IMiKC " I took the opportunity of attending your December Oth Salt Uko 
City hearing. I wish to commend you for your efforts and found it very encouraging 
to w»t» and feel first hand your interest and compassion in behalf of the people you 
represent. I am certain that you find it very helpful to hear directly from people in 
their own communities. 

As I listened to testimonies throughout the day, I was impressed with the concern 
and dedication the participant* demonstrated as they shared their concerns ^nd 
frustrations. I felt certain that all their concerns were fully justified and it serv..:» to 
reinforce my own feelings that there is much work to be done. To take it one step 
further, it reinforced over and over again in my mind the need for cost effective 
programs which serve in a preventive capacity. Prevention is a somewhat difficult 
area to identify and is even more difficult to document and evaluate, Kven so, I feel 
there is much that can be done and I am rnoet happy to be. working in a program 
which combines both prevention and intervention. In the crucial area of prevention, 
we must look towards the future and search for means and ways to attack the root 
causes of child ubuse, neglect, divoi^, Hubfltunce abuse, poor academic achievement, 
mental illness, lack of responsibility, etc. We must help families to In? strong from 
within, to keep lines of communication open, to foster self-esteem of individual 4> , 
members We must find increased means of supporting and encouraging families 
with handicapped members. The list goes on and on, and to complicate matters, 
these means must be cost effective. The needs are many and brood based and to find 
any fine program that addresses all of them v an impossibility. On the other hand, 
there are manv programs within the United t States that are making some very 
worthwhile strides in these areas and I feel our's is one. 

We operate under the auspices of the Davis School District. We act much like a 
lending library but our holdings are uniquely selected with the goals of helping par- 
ents deal with problem areas, foster communication, enhance family relationships 
and take an active role in their children's education. We not only have irifbi motion 
for parents hut have "tools" for them to use with their children. These "tools are 
in the form of non competitive games, learning toys, filmstrins and selected chil- 
dren's literature which focuses on values, problem solving or challenging situations 
a child might be lacing Personal assistance is given to parents in selecting appro- 
priate materials and short term counseling around the child-parent relationship is 
available Referrals to other community agencies are made when appropriate. In 
oo r area, there is much interest in parenting within the school district, church and 
community groups. We work with them, supplying information and materials which 
will augment their efforts, taking the effects of PKRC further out into the commune 

tV |n addition to the above service, we organize and implement various parent edu- 
cation aetivities in the form of lectures, seminars, workshops, etc. These are o|*Mi to 
the general public and are held throughout the school year. Specialized classes ad- 
dressing specific parenting needs and concerns are also facilitated. 

In my capacity us a social worker and director for the center. I find that ninny 
parents are eager and KotttYhing for the type of help we provide. Many young par* 
mis an- reflecting upon (heir own parenting and the seeking more effective and 
jH>sitive wayi* of working with their children. I truly feel that they are young par 
iMits of tndnv are or can be the "change generation" because of this searching. If 
then- m Srurti in this assumption, it seems not only prudent but imperative, that we 
implement cost effective programs which will assist them in their efforts. 

Onr ipimhon alwavs comes to mind and that is how do we serve "the difficult lo 
inirh" liuniiv A honest answer is only through working closely with other agencies 
inch as I he larmlv service organizations, the protective service workers, the public „ 
health ai'in.Hi and other professionals within the community Heenuso of this fact, 
In-tr minimal inn with the various community agencies is crucial. One thing in our 
i.ivur however, is that we operate within an educational institution and our image is 
a positive and non threatening one 

We are very pleased with what we are doing in our center and it lias been satisfy- 
ing h> Mee the eentei grow over the past six yours from concept to a productive and 
■a I'M .n-it»pted piogiam Our loading is not linn and each year we are fearful (here 



might not be a next Wo aUu find ourselves (to* linn noiup frustrations because we 
nnnot keep up with the demands We in»#-r I to find innovative ways of taking our 
HwrvieoH out further into tho community Iwenuse wo aro aware that wo aro just 
scratching the surface. 

Ah I listened to tho testimonies, I sense'* a grave concern for tho emotional wel- 
fare of our nation. I share this concern and feel that many of the difficulties we aro 
facing can only be remedied through enrly intervention with individual families. 
Strong faniilies, produce strong individuals. 

1 ii w your committee to seek out now programs and approaches which can help 
thin happen. < onsidering these strong feelings on mv part, 1 would like to take this 
opportunity to offer some suggestions for your consideration, 

I. Programs in behalf of the welfare of children, youth and families should he 
given top priority in the eyes of the legislators. 

2 Prevention should be a strong component of such programs. The various titnteH 
and communities within these states should be encouraged to develop such endeav- 
ors and support their Continuation. 

^ >l Ongoing programs should bo investigated and evaluated as to tho effectiveness. 
Successful program participants should bo encouraged to share their expertise with 
others throughout the country We need to build upon what we are sucawmfully ac- 
complishing. It is essential that individual efforts bo tailored to the unique needs of 
the area which they so* ve, but much can be gained by sharing with others. 

I It is essential thai m tiding sources be identified for existing programs to eontim 
uo and for new ones to be started. A crucial factor is the continuation after a pro* 
gram has once lieen started All to often progrums get off to a good start on seed 
money but disintegrate when the initial funding source drys up. 

Once again, I do commend you for your efforts and I am most appreciative of this 
opportunity to share my views and concerns with you. I would be most happy to bo 
of assistance in anyway possible to further your worthwhile cause. 
Sincerely, 

Makv l»\ 1 1 uo i IKS, 

I h rector. 



An Innovaimvk Approach to Pakknt Kmh'ation 

The Davis School District's Parent Education Resource Center, also known as 
PKKC, is a comprehonsive community educational program. With a stuff of four, 
whoso ultimate goal is helping parents strengthen their fa in Men from within, and 
the help of many volunteers, some 10,000 arsons received PBKC services last year. 

The PKKC program is sponsored by the Davis School District and draws upon tie* 
Hcretionary funds available within the District. 

The Davis School District is located in northern Utah, a part of a comparatively 
heavily-populated area known as the Wasatch Front. Geographically, tho Davis Dis- 
trict covers Davis County, a long, narrow atria of land sandwiched between Utah's 
two largest cities. Salt Lake City on the south, and Ogden on the north, ft is bor- 
dered on the east by the Wasatch Mountains and on the west, by the (J rent Salt 
Lake In recent years, the area has devolo|>ed from a group of rural communities to 
a largely suburban area and is among the fastest growing counties within the 
United States. In HMO. 20.0(H) people were living within the area. By the year 2000, 
the population is expected to reach M.OOO.OOO 

Today. Davis District is Utah's third iarge.it school distrid with a l!)82~WI enroll- 
meal nf lotion or 1 1 per cent of Utah's total schooltnge children. There are 12 ele- 
mentary schools, 1 1 jurior high schools and six senior high schools within the Dis- 
trict The District is we||. known within the state educational system for comprehen- 
sive special education as well as vocational programs. 

Operating on the premise that a child's interaction with parents and other family 
members often reflects on his aehie\ »ment and behavior in the classroom, the 
Center offers help to parents in many w»»h and on many subjects. 

The Center is located in the Monte Vista School at Karmiugton which is centrally 
loacted within the District. It operates much like a lending library, and makes avail 
able to parents both adult and ehihborionteci items. 

The PKHC Center provides supportive services for the District's s|K»clal services 
personnel such as swinl workers and psychologists. Appropriate odueutional materi- 
als are identified, obtained and made avnilnble to school personnel us well as other 
professionals within the County who work in behalf of children and families. The 
teacher in the rlafuirooin \n welcome to refer grouts to the Center for services re- 
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gnrding individual concerns or difficu Itics they might bo experiencing with their 

th {lmu!r tin- auspices of sporml education, the District offers educational diagnostic 
services through the Diagnostic and Support Center which in housed in the some 
building as the PKRC program. Both orKaniziitionn work hand m hand in hohull ol 
the youngster in the school setting who might be experiencing learning or behavior- 
al difficulties The name type of relationship is maintained with the personnel ot 
Head Start, the Young Mother's Program, the school nursing programs, litle I, 
Pupil Personnel, Adult Education and other supportive programs interested in the 
welfare of the individual student. ...... 4 i a> 

f)ver the past six years, the stuff has been actively involved in helping other dis- 
tricts within the State of Utah plan and implement similar programs, shnring the 
knowledge and expertise they have gained as a forerunner in the State I hill, pro- 
gram. Kxtensive bibli^rnphies of parent education materials as well as planning 
and implementation handbooks hm been developed for the use of others interested 
in beginning similar endeavors. t 

The Center is staffed by a certified social worker, a receptionist-librarian, a media 
processor and a secretary/ project coordinator. They strive to maintain a friendly 
and inviting atmosphere, one in which parents (Wl free to share concerns and 
needs. Children are welcome, and there is a special play area for their use. I he 
Center operates throughout the school year and during this time much happens at 
the Center , , , e 

A mother comes in seeking general information about the expected behavor ot a 
two year old and leaves, relieved, knowing that her child's behavior is within the 
realm "I normal . . . 

Another mother comes in seeking helpful information concerning bedwetting, a 
problem which plagues two of her children. . ♦ 

A distraught couple arrive /it the Center, hoping to find insight and muiwers to 
the difficulties thev are experiencing with a teen-age daughter T hey Imd useful in- 
formation as well as a Certified Social Worker available for consultation. 

A mother with a neurologicallv-impaired child visits the Center. She finds infor- 
mation about her daughters condition, and someone to share her many concerns. 

A father comes into the Center searching for information which will help nun mo- 
tivate his young son in the area of ucademics. 

School District and community professionals working in behalf of children arrive, 
waning to research a particular problem area. They often bring parents into the 
< enter, introducing them to the program and the help available. 

A mother brings her young child in to select a toy which will be a special learning 
tool for the coming week. m ... 

\ father checks out a tilmstrip on bicycle safety which he will show and discuss 
wuh his children later in the evening. An expectant mother finds books on new 
babies which she will use in preparing her children /or the birth of the new baby 
expected in their family , „ , . .. . ~ . 

A recently divorced father, who is assuming custody of three small children, t nuts 
help in milking the many necessary adjustments that will be comjng his way in the 
future months 4 , . . . 

Parents of learning disabled children find informative reading material and I also 
the opportunity of attending a class which will help them understand their child s 
frustrations and difficulties as well us positive ways of working with that child. 

The Center provides sound information on teaching in the home about human 
nexunhty, offering both filmatrips and books for use of parents in the educational 
process with their children. a 
These arc hut a few of the daily happenings at the ( enter 

The Center offers much help in problem areas, hut perhaps the major value ol the 
program lies in the fact that it is preventive in nature, not only helping JMirenta 
with the here and now concerns, but helps prevent little concerns and difficulties 
from developing into full-blown and grave family problems at a later date. 

The Davis PKUf program is comprehensive in nature with the prime goal ot heip- 
iiig pnrents enhance their parenting skills 

|„ mlihiinti In the hooks, fihnstrips nnd educational toys which are available to 
narents on a loan basis, individualized guidance and consultation by certified social 
workers concerning child-parent difficulties is available, with referral to other com- 
munitv ageivies being made when appropriate. t , , 

IVricMlirnllv throughout the school vear, an uwlepth, six week trninmg emu Me m 
offered to (MMvntM This is designed to help parents acquire specific parenting skills 
.tad inwighr into the behavior of their children 
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During the school year, various worknhopH and seminars are offered which deal 
with such topics fiH discipline, ili-vHcipiiiK re«|>onwibility in children, understanding 
the adolescent, and (he unique challenges nntl concerns of single parents Special 
programs nre planned and presented which fulfill the needs of parent* with handi- 
capped children 

Tne Center maintains u working relationship with other community agencies 
working in behalf of children and families. It haH teamed with the Davis County 
Child Welfare Service** in developing and implementing a program to help abusing 
and neglecting parents relate with their children in n more positive manner. 

The program in recruiting, training and utilizing volunteer from the community 
with the main objective of helping the pawn to develop a more positive wdfdmago, 
become less isolated from the community and acquire or improve positive parenting 
skills. The volunteers work directly with the parents, but before doing so, they par- 
tieipnte in a training program under the guidance of a social worker. 

Ah the PKRC program has grown over the past six years, various PTA orgoiiiaea- 
lions, both on a regional and local level, have been actively involved, offering much 
thought, time and supportive effort. Various members hove helped in the planning 
and implementing parent education activities. 

For the past yem, PKRC staff and PTA volunteers have developed and presented 
an educational pro;.; anh for parents of elementary school age children concerning 
teaching in the home about human sexuality. This program is being presented in 
conjunction with the \ y Y\ organizations of local elementary schools within the 1)1* 
^trr.t in addition to this, two satellite PKRC centers, one in each end of the District, 
have tieen organized nnd are manner] by local PTA volunteers, taking the PEHC 
services further info the community. 

t Uuitc possibly the greatest impact of the Center has been preventive in nature 
and this type of intervention is difficult to measure. The response of pnrenta and 
others interested in the welfare of children has been gratifying and indicates the 
need for such programs. Much of the quality of life to be experienced by future gen- 
erations depends upon the strength of the individual families and the quality of par- 
enting that has gone into forming these families 

Keeping this in mind, |>erhaps a few thoughts expressed by parents utilizing the 
PKRC program might indicate the worth and impact of the endeavor, 

"I feel happier with myself and my family since learning and reinforcing better 
techniques " 

"When I can bring home to my children a variety of toys a ,v d activities, we enjoy 
being together and learning about these things. Obtaining new ideas and activities 
has helped rue feel calmer and not so edgv " 

"My relationship with my family has clianged dramatically for the better because 
of PKRt 

"The book 1 ., resource material and non-judgmental "ear" I received at PEHC gave 
me answers, tools and hope that I could and will become the kind of parent 1 want 
to be 1 was even helped with some special sleeping problems that are now resolved. 
PKRC is something every area needs, especially with the alarming incidence of child 
abuse and neglect in the country." 

"I feel much Is-tter about my role as a mother because of the material I've re- 
ceived mid studied from PKRC 1 

"I need nil of the reminders and heljw I can get in dealing effectively with my 
children Many tunes I've l>een excited by the suggestions in the books and realize 
that they really work " 

' I was getting involved in a lot of power struggles with my daughter especially as 
I wim also Iwing a loo 'good parent.' PKRC helped me see what I was doing to my 
relationship with mv daughter and gave me courage to not put a 'perfect' front on 
all the time " 

The help I received at the PKRC Center doesn't have a price. It may have mode 
the difference between life or death for myself and my children. It completely 
turned our lives around " 

These are but a lew of the comments received from patrons of the Davis School 
Dmtnct'w Parent Kdueatinn Resource Center, and are but an indication of the true 
value of the program, a urogram which is not only preventive in nature but also 
hH|w with the every day difficulties parents exin'rionee with their families. 

tins innovative approach 'o parent education holds much prohiise, bringing the 
Mchool. community and family together, working toward a common goal, that of pro* 
duemg emotionally healthy and pnKluctive citizens for the world to come. 

CreditM Compiled hv staff tneml>ers of the Davis School District's Parent Kduca- 
t ion Resource ( enter 
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DAVIS COUNTY SCHOOLS PARFNT EDUCATION RESOURCE CENTER STATISTICS, 1980-82 

1980 I9JI I9gl 1? 



Number persom visiting PtRC tenters 

June 

July 

August . . 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Unuary . 

February 

Mvch .... 

Apfik 

May 

Total 



Number books checked out from PtRC Centers-. 1 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November . 
December f 
January * 
February 
March 
April 

May . . 




Total 

Number filmstrips checked our from PtRC Centers 1 

September i 

Oclober . 

November . 

(fccerobef . • - . 

January ••■ 

February 
March 
April 
May 

total 

Number loys checker) out from PtRC Centers. 1 
September \ 
October 

November ,~ v< 

December 

January 

fpbruaiy 

M.vch 

A|Xil 

May 

total 

Number of Patent Education Groups Held 

Number or Persons Attending Parent Education Groups 

Volunteer noun 
Seplernbw 
October 



o 
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355 


387 


372 


380 


219 


275 


479 


902 


763 


1,056 


1,004 


1,122 


377 


584 


1,126 


858 


1,141 


1,250 


1,654 


1,460 


1,223 


618 






/,S94 


8,802 



* 583 
M77 

* 228 
516 
764 
962 
239 
901 

1,019 
1,113 
745 
573 

8,120 



332 
522 
394 
126 
565 
655 
383 
405 
236 

3,618 



« 590 
» 500 
a 256 
642 
801 
802 
397 
796 
976 
953 
609 

7.322 

252 
342 
446 

251 
541 
537 
654 

355 

3,378 



218 


358 


2?8 


469 


256 


377 


111 


201 


461 


272 


551 


476 




654 


405 


Ul 


m 




.4!!? 


2/J/8 


206 


144 


.652 


4,108 


It 


27 5 


()'/ 


52 
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DAVIS COUNTY SCHOOLS PARENT EDUCATION RESOURCE CENTER STATISTICS, 1980-82 -Continued 

|A|lrt 





1960 1981 


1981 fl? 




92 


48.5 


December 


103 


34 


January 


160 


91.5 


Frtxuary 


.... 146 


65.5 


March 


45/ 


31225 


April 


82 


62 5 


May 


. • 109 


48 5 


Total 


1.222 


742 25 



1 indttfto Mtit Cwlco it Orclurd fkmntyy wd Coo* ftomentift 
1 fM figw« inclrttt toofcs. toyi tfd fiknilrtps lor the sumnfri monlns 

Athlkkn H. Coynkh, R N., M.S., PAAN, 

Bountiful, Utah, December 5, 198*1. 
Sslkct Committor koh Children, Youth, and Families, 
House iff five Building Annex J, 
Washington, DC. 

Dkam Commhtkk Mkmhkks: 1 wish to present this letter as testimony in lieu of 
being able to oiler testimony ut the Regional hearings to be conducted in Suit Lake 
City, Utah, on December ti, 1083. 

I am a Nurse C-onHultnnt unci Specialist in Infant Development. I had the unique 
opportunity of serving as a Maternal Child Nurse Consultant with the Utah Depart- 
ment of Health for over thirteen years. In that position I founded and administered 
the Utah Infant Development Program which provides home-based services to 
handicapped and high-risk infants birth to three years. The services are provided by 
specially trained public health nurses and are free of charge to families throughout 
Utah. This unique program has proven very beneficial to children and their families 
and offers a blend of health and developmental services which are both cost effec- 
tive and preventative in nature. 

As a private consultant I am now working with the Salt Lake District and Davis 
District Parent Education Centers (PERC's) teaching classes for parents of infants, 
newborns and toddlers. A curriculum of topics presented includes health concerns, 
sleep and feeding problems, behavioral techniques and other approaches that assure 
the advancement of developmental milestones in an appropriate fashion. I want 
your committee to know what a tremendous service is provided within these two 
school districts by the PERC's; I'm certain other PERC's throughout the state are 
doing an excellent job also. 

These centers, nineteen in number until recent cutbacks forced closure in some 
areas, were originally funded as a special line-item budget project between the Utah 
State Office of Kducation and the Utah State PTA. They were designed to offer par 
ents in the local area multiple resources that would promote better parenting and 
home-management of children of all ages. To that end, each center lias developed a 
library of check out books, audio-visual aids and equipment, and toy packets to be 
used by parents free of' charge. Financial restraints have frustrated expansion of 
classes taught and purchase of new books, etc., as well as having resulted in cut- 
backs of staff The two programs where 1 work closely at present are just "hanging 
on", and If not appropriately funded will lose their ability to assist the muny fami- 
lies seeking help there. It is a paradox to realize that as the benefits of the PERC's 
have expanded, funding has been systematically reducedll 

I urge ynu to support the continued funding of such programs as well as give rec- 
- »umt ion to these marvelous "shoestring" efforts of local and state, schools in promot- 
ing the health rind welfare of children and families in our communities. 
Sincerely, 

Atmi.kkn H Coynkh, UN., M.S. S FA AN, 
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I'KKPAHKIl tt'l'ATKMKNT Of NlNA W PaI.MKR, PrKHIDENT, Ol,YMPUH COMMUNITY FT A 

Council on Youth 

I wiHh to thank you for thin opportunity to Kivf! written testimony to the Select 
Committee on Children, Youth, and Families of the United States House o! Repre- 
se n tati vph. 

In reading over the objectives of your committee and statements made by mem- 
bers of your committee, I understand that you are interested in hearing from people 
who represent the grass r00 ts of America about the problems facing them but even 
more importantly, what the causes of these problems are and how the private sector 
can be brought into the solutions to these problems. 

i represent a grass roots movement in one of our Utah high school communities 
in Salt Lake County, which is attempting to deal with the problem of substance 
abuse (drugs and alcohol) among our youth, Our community has rtntently May 
organized various facets of our community under the sporsorship of the PI A into a 
community council on youth. For the past three years a group of parents in the 
community has been laying the groundwork for this council through a framework ot 
.i parent support group On drug and alcohol abuse. 

The objectives of this support group have beon to educate the public concerning 
all aspects of substance abuse by holding monthly public information meetings 
during the school year. Through posters, newsletters and flyers sent home with ele- 
mentary school children, parents have been notified of these meetings. We have 
found that our community, like so many others, have not found this a pleasant sub- 
jert nor one that is popular and our response at first was disappointing. The first 
year the attendance at these meetings averaged about five people in addition to the 
)*V\ representatives. However, we were very encouraged when approximately sev- 
enty-five people attended our first meeting last year with an average attendance of 
about twenty-five for the remaining meetings. The last meeting of the school year in 
May focused on how to deal with youth who are currently using substances and how 
to get them into treatment. About twenty parents asked if we would continue hold- 
ing these group meetings during the summer months on an every other week basis. 
This we did with professional help from a non-profit agency, I he Cottage Program, 
Inc , who provided a psychologist, Dr. Barbara Boineau, to meet with us. (This group 
has been instrumental in forming two additional support groups in neighboring 
schools. We also hope to arrange for parenting classes at the feeder elementary 
schools for those parents who wish to work on prevention.) 

Last spring, members of the parent support group felt the need to enlarge its 
youls and focus We realized that the ultimate responsibility lor youth belongs to 
the family, yet, society has provided the family with many support systems. We rec- 
ognized the need to draw together the community so that we could work unitedly in 
finding the causes, identifying the needs and the problems and working together to 
formulate the solutions. We also faced the reality that substance abuse Is only one 
of many symptoms of a societal illness which has many causes. Growing up in 
America today is hazardous to one's health! \ 

We felt that the family needed help from the various segments of the community 
•inch ns the school, church, governmental agencies, etc., so we brought together the 
power within our community by inviting strong and active people from each o the 
following categories to become members of our council: PI A representatives Irani 
the feeder schools into the high school, school administrators, teachers, counse o. 
school district personnel, church represent ives, drug/alcohol service providers, 
mental health specialists, professionals (physicians), bankers, service organizations, 
mid media representatives. There are approximately sixty-five council members. We 
will shortly add youth and representatives from local businesses. 

The work of the council is divided into three areas: Youth, Public Information, 
and ftiriMit (Munition. The programs and services of our council are described in 
the attached newsletter. Also attached is a Hot of goals or objectives that we have 
either started <as qhown by a superior figure one) or plan to start when we have 
enough volunteer help. A copy of our parent handbook, ' What to do if 
which has recently l>een published, is also attached for your information. 

Until this fall, all of our funding has beVn out-of- oocket with a little he p rorn the 
hieh school ITHA organization «nd some printing done by the high school. Ihis past 
summer we applied lor some grant money that was recently appropriated by the 
state legislature during last year's session. We were awarded JH.iiKI). In addition, 
other organizations have lw»en funded to orovide services for our community such ^as 
the parent support group, the natural helpers program, youth council, and after the 
firMf of the year, a truancy school We will have to broaden our base of funding for 
phin lo open an office and hire » part time staff |>c rson to man the office We 
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feel confident that we can find a Amiiti somewhere in the community rent free. The 
office will ^> used lor infonnaf ion, referral, speaker's bureau, lending library 
« books, films} video tnj>es, tape recordings), pamphlet distribution, etc. The present 
volunteer time commitment has been overwhelming for a number of council mem- 
bers. We estimate that at least $b7>,(H)0 will be donated this year in volunteer time. 

In conclusion, our goals are to reach the youth, their families, and the general 
public in helping to prevent the problems of substance abuse and to confront the 
issues and work very hard to develop solutions! By working together we know we 
can reach' our goals 

Olympus Community I*TA Council on- Youth 

V STKIKTUKK OtJTLINR 

1 Youth Arva — Yuuth Counvil: (a) Natural Helper Program; 1 (b) Group Therapy; 
1 fui Irnprovisational Theater; <d) Peer Tutoring; (e) Peer Court: (ft Community Service 

Projects; fgi Job Mart; (hi Truancy School; and (i) Youth Center. 

2 Public Information: (n> (immunity Public Meetings; 1 Chemical People— No- 
vember 2nd, 7th, and !)th (Channel 7); (b) Shaker's Bureau; (c) Distribution of Lit- 
erature; Workshops; and (e) Newsletters. 

Parent tnvmng UW Parent Handbook; 1 (b) Parent Support Croup; 1 (c) Adult 
wrlunteer Training, 'li Speaker's Bureau, (2) Natural Helper's Program, and (M) 
Tn.ancv P^»k,'ram; fd> Parent Training. 

I hntmchtl in) Orauts; 1 (b) Contributions; 1 (c) Fund raising; <d» Budget: News- 
Mter. Supplies, Telephone, Subscriptions, Publications, Meetings, and Office. 

o Sfcrrhiry Ttvuxuwr (a) Minutes; and (b) Notices, maintain books, checking ac- 
count 



Phki*akkii Stai-kmknt of I,aMak Kykk, Dikkctok, Youth Skkvicks Ckntkk, Salt 
Lakh County, Muukay, Utah 

lu intakes X females 

Age 12 American Indian, adoptive parents, repeated runaways— seriously de- 
pressed 

Age Hi Rumiwny'throwaway family crisis. Adoptive father/natural mother. 
Age Mi Nflmitual runaway • resides in mother-only home. 

Age Kl Ungovernable behavior- resides with natural father and stepmother - 
depressed (failing in school major adjustment problems at home). 

Age 1 I and K> Sisters These are ungovernable girls who reside in a mother-only 
home 

Age 11 Runaway resides in natural mother and stepfather home. Major issue 
irt-mtense (ear of stepfather 

Age r» This is a habitual runaway case in the custody of the State due to child 
abuse 

2 moles " 

Age II Hngnvornjnle youth with history of delinquency Resides in natural 
mother sieplnther home Issue: adjustment reaction to recent divorce and new step- 
lather 

Age 11 This was a minor shoplifting case due to mild ungovernable behavior. 
The boy lives with both natural parents. 

Such is a typical day at the Youth Services Center, a program designed to divert 
inch youngsters from I he unnecessary stigma of the juvenile justice system. It pro- 
vides iM'isonal and family crisis intervention to assure a safe and temporary refuge 
from the harm and exploitation which exist on the streets for youth who are out-of- 
control. and prevents the escalation of more serious personal and/or family trauma. 
The (enter is equipped with adequate resources and professional staff to provide 
meaningful and therapeutic intervention, including interim shelter and extended 
turn-out through a artwork of host homes when needed. All of its resources, includ- 
ing Hie professional staff, are available 21 hours a day, 7 days a week. From Janu- 
ary through October of this year, 2,21 1 such youth have been admitted to the Youth 
Service* Center due to problems varying from habitual truancy to sexual ahuse. 

Following are three rase examples from the intakes of 1 1/1 /KM. Marsha, a 10-year- 
old. bright and attract ivi girl is an example of the tragedy which often occurs when 
immediate use of the agency's shelter and clinical intervention is postponed. 

' I *• • h* • ">> u 'Ortl Imw Uvh Mintti'd lis riMinnl 
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Marsh., whh «... the run lor over five months before finally bems .apprehended and 
brouKht to the agency »V that time. she was soiling drugs, had experienced two 
Sons, and was actively suicidal. Marsha's stor> -ends well-she is i ^ back 
home, back in school, and beginning to rebuild her life, but she is lucky. The trage- 
dy of her traumatic lost months will linger with her long mto adulthood. Marsha s 
run is typical of many. It was her fifth such attempt since age Id to commute 
her disillusionment and frustration to parents who had become so immersed in 
their own affairs that they failed to detect her signals. She ran because of a belief 
that her parents no longer cared, nor would attempt to help her understand the 
complexities in her complicated world. , 

Stephanie's experience wasn't so tragic, but it could have been. She en J»red the 
renter by police escort, having been picked up in a local nark only one day after 
running from home. Stephanie was a fragile and depressed" girl who simply could 
not handle" her stepfather any longer. She had never liked him since her mother 
remarried four yeari ago, and she voiced *treme fear oi hitr 'aggressive person,, 
tv " He had ever phvsically abused her, but his explosive nature would shatter her 
defenses and cause her to be in a continuoua'condition of terror and depression. Her 
school performance had declined, and. her run was actual y precipitated by school 
reports that she was failing in several classes. Stephanie simply Htunjhto 
handle the "home scene." She ran with no money and no place to go. She was em- 
barrassed and, therefore, did not even turn to her friends, which is usually the cast- 
in similar circumstances, Her parents immediately filed a runaway report, and 
Stephanie was found and brought to the Center. ' 

After several hours of crisis intervention to convince her of our assurances o ad- 
vocacy and support, her parents were called and asked to participate '^mediately ^in 
crisis Intervention. The anger was so intense in the first session that Stephanie 
could do no more than cry and withdraw. Her parents were equally disturbed I and 
"ration al An agreement was made for Stephanie to remain in the Center overnight 
■ !S all family members a period of "cooling off before another crime seanon 
the next day. In the second session, the anger level was still intense; and although 
mot.' communication occurred, the stepfather domination prevented any real recon- 
ciliation For Stephanie to return home at this point would have been disastrous, so 
a voluntary arrangement was made for her to temporarily receive housing in one ot 
?ta ffiSft emergency "host families." During this "time-out," the treatment focus 
changed to marriage counseling and individual therapy with the stepfather Alter 
fiff days the family was once%ain brought together for therapy. Stephnme had 
had time t«» rethink her course of action, and the parents had been helped tc re _as- 
wm their feelings and attitudes toward their daughter. The session was marked y 
diner",! in that the stepfather accepted responsibility for his own contribution o 
the problem He was able for the first time in the foui-yenr "marriage of hwfamily 
,„ express his frustrations at trying to be a stepfather to three childreMStenhan e 
id the oldest), from whom he felt rejection and wrath He expressed regret for his 
aggressiveness and reveled an emotion which Stephanie had never MMtalh 
cried and began reaching out to the family for understnndlng-a healing process 
w™ bSSi. Stephanie returned home with nor parents after that 
ieven more sessions, positive communication was occurrmg-the case was success 



ol n l- year old, habitual truant, was not so lucky. His involvement : with the 
Cen ter Vae short. lived Years of enduring an alcoholic mother which resulted in 
I v" rce and ...recent remarriage, had left its toll. He had developed a negativ e and 
mural ittiude toward society, which, unfortunately, had resulted m bebMvim 
imich -non- uelinuuent than running away. Despite efforts of intensive nterven on 
which proved to be too little too lute. John continued his dependency upon stealmg 
,„,d aggress.velv acting out as a means to discharge hie pen -up host if V- «e « m 
"ventimllv swept into the juvenile justice system and is now involved on probation 
with tlie hi vision of Youth Corrections. . . 

AK.Mu w^Xh an the Youth Service* Center do not huccix-0 with every youth and 
..vi-rv family However. feedback from youth and familioH served in this aKoncy tndi- 
mif mii i-iirnuriiKinK <•'> |>er<.'eiit favorable and positive outcome at a ixiint three to 



mm enrfHirntfinK i.» . 

fiKHitfiH alter dim'haW 
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six months alter discharge. . , . r .,.ii.»hl 

T„ know a Marsha, or a Stephanie, or a .John, or thousands of other you h cough 
,„, „. dangerous personal or family conflicts, mereases the d<'tertn n m e xpond 
1,'ont end diversion and preventive services «uch ns are nva lable at the Youth S< rv- 
,,-,-s (Voter In the rase of youth In jeopardy and families in crisis, the old maxim, 

an .mine of prevention is worth a pound of cure' proves to Ik- true 

Why «. many troubled youth" Why do mo mnnV run away or act in a u a ner ^thn 
,, ll .H!ov..r..al.le to parents or school authorities" While there are many and varying 
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reasons for teenage ungovernable or runaway conditions, they generally lull into 
Ijiur categories Number 1 a desire on the part of the child to retaliate agnin«t or 
punish those who have canned injury to his/her feelings. Most teenage runaway in- 
eident.s (all into this category and arc impulsive reactions directly related to a com- 
munication breakdown with parents, i.e., fear of beinK misunderstood, punished, 
ridiculed, or rejected Such runs are seldom planned and usually drastic, ill-con- 
ceived attempts by the teenager* to communicate personal confusion, anger, uinup- 
potntrnent, pain, fear, or despair. Number 2— an impulse for self-preservation result- 
ing from repeated experiences of uhuse or exploitation. While this is* a smaller per- 
centage, it constitutes the most traffic of the precipitants to teenage runawnys 
These youth are more desperate, untrusting, and precarious. They become prime 
candidates for the victimization of the criminal elements which exist on the streets. 
Numher a third category includes those who run out of a simple desire. to "be 
with" a troubled friend who needs a partner. 

All teenagers prefer to be in the company of their friends, and they are often per- 
suaded If) do whatever their friends are doing— from something as minor as smok- 
ing a cigarette to something as major as engaging in prostitution, Often, such youth 
have no real awareness of the dangers involved. (An example occurred with one of 
the youth who entered the Center on November 1, referred to above. This girl's 
naive hitchhiking resulted in a violent rape on the day of her admission to the 
Center.) Number 4 — the heed to escape from a disturbing family environment. Such 
conditions are commonly characterized by escalating marital conflict, alcohol, or 
drug abuse bv parents or grossly inadequate parenting. Runuwny or ungovernable 
acting out by a youth who resides in such a home is often a healthy response due to 
the youth's refusal to l>e the ''symptom bearer" for the sick family system. It is 
indeed n tragedy when agencies unwittingly -label such youth as the problem when,; 
in fact, under these circumstances they are the emissary which brings the family/ 
intp needed treatment / 

Thert' arc other causes for runaway conditions, such as, those seeking adventure 
and those who are truly thrown ways, but these conditions, despite the publicity, /ire 
a much smaller percentage than thw listed above. Nevertheless, regardless oylhe 
cause of a runaway or ungovernable episode, it is a known fact fruit teenagers/ who 
arc unable to return to tliei* own tames, for whatever reasons, rapidly fall prey to 
criminal elements within our society. A young person simply cannot survive long 
without his own refrigerator or without his own bed to sleep in, before turning to 
theft or yielding to the lures of crime and delinquency as a desperate menus of con* 
t inued survival. 

The Sail Lake County Youth Services Center is somewhat unique in its approach 
to the runaway phenomena Since as many as T. r ) to H(i percent of all teenage run- 
aways arc the direct result of fear, despair, or angof direjutly associated with a 
breakdown in the relationship and communication with parents, the Salt Lake 
County Youth •Services Center fins built its program around an aggressive model of 
family therapy. Most runs or ungovernable behavioV begin as a naive, innocent reac- 
tion to parents with "deaf ears," or as angry expressions of "no confidence," or cou- 
r ueous rejection of "value incongruences/' With this understanding, this Center 
has developed a treatment philosophy which reflects a much broader treatment 
pmm'h th..n simply to provide a harbor or foster care alternative living arrange 
inenl In mi.- U youth T)\e Center aggressively reaches out to parents for immediate 
participation in crisis oriented family therapy. I* is adequately staffed 21 hours a 
day, 7 days a week, :ibo days a year in order to "strike while the iron is hot," so to 
■q>enk The runaway phenomena produces crises for both youth and parents; and 
when services are immediately available at the point of crisis, dangerous escalation 
mi desliurlive hehav.inr can be averted and accelerated interpersonal growth can 
■ m in r 

The basic philosophy ol the Center is based in its belief that in the main, the 
I. Minis rciiourre i-j shll I lie best resource for problem resolution and youth hnbilitn- 
h*>n Wj- believe in the vitality and positive impressionability of youth and the im- 
poriaine o| working within the youth's social system rather than trying to provide a 
new «>ne I'be aggressive outreach b» parents reflects the Center's belief that a youth 
in t risi4 i.n svinptoniuhr ol a lamilv in crisis Judgments are withheld on all family 
members while in crisis, and a genuine support is extended which results in almost 
I no percent participation on the part of parents who are all too often unwittingly 
I, dieted as disinterested " or to blame " The bulk of resources and reservoir of 
energy is focused on reconMitulmg the lamilv system when possible When adequate 
• him m! intervention and follow up support is marshaled, rarely does a youth require 
pernmuent h-imus.iI horn bet her bonie 
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|h<< Youth Si.fw.rs I ruin MUwwdulU 'returns percent of all youth served to 
then h<Hiii-^ ui a family ai i anged aliei n.it ive NwiKy mnr percent nn; successfully 
diverted hum i hi> pivenile iiHue mv^i-ih. unci the Center bus convincingly domom 
•dialed ih.it even the must uglv and rcji-i-hriK family iiltiUult-H can In- rKonstltuted 
il we fi|N-rntr mi a philosophy which prevents premature judgments and provides 
cluneal expertise to assure safety while at the same time st rcngthening the prince 
pal switein on which youth dcpend-the family It should never he forgotten that 
when people are m crisis, t'hey always l(K)k their worst. In a heated moment of Irus- 
t rat inn, it is common lor a parent to express rejection and tell their child to giM 
.mt ' It is eouallv common under such heated circumstances for a child to react m 
kind Such emotional outbursts are irrational and should be treated as tjiich. . In 
nidge individuals in crisis is foolish, and to build a program around a belief that 
apnea's must •rescue" vouth from their parents is hoth ludicrous and destructive, 
l ime out is often t.he kev to reexamining the salvageable feeling ol love and t'omu- 
man which are associated with feelings of failure, despair, and hurt, which art* the 
nndei pinning emotions in all lamily crises 

Reasons tor the Youth Services (enter's effectiveness are as lollows: , 

1 Our'smiple philosophy that parent/child conflicts can be recunstituted.nhd that 
advocacy for vouth does not exclude the system on which they denend, i.e., \hv 
lamilv Patience, timeout, and a thorough assessment must precede the impulse hy 
nmnv professionals to play into an angry crisis and sup|x>rt premature sepnra ion 

•! The ni'encv operates with a very simple and informal intake process, without 
i he usual red tape"' associated with many treatment systems. Its the (enters first 
n-spoiiMbililN to help the youth and family members regain control and confidence 
;„„| this i m accomplished by creeling a milieu where clients feel sale, cared tor, and 

h T Twer.lv lour hours a dnv'7 flays a wefk accessibility Tlie agency is convenient- 
Iv located in suburban Salt f.ake Citv on a major bus route. V k i 

I Agency -uxmsored monthly coordinating meeting with law enforcement, school 
personnel and a coalition of vouth providers Too much cannot be said about the 
importance of coordinating meetings to assure linkages and cooueriition in policy 
and procedure implementation as well as to eliminate misunderstandings and dupli- 
cation of services , , 

Neutralitv The Youth Services Center is located in a small business complex 
. |imi< to a residential area, and is viewed with autonomy by its clientele. It is not 
administratively part of law enforcement or the juvenile justice system, nor an ex- 
tension of mental health or public welfare. Sterna is almost completely nonexistent., 
and flexibility and spontaneity have become synonymous with its operation. 

i; The ai'encv is staffed with qualified, professionally trained clinicians with ex 
pertise in crisis intervention, adolescent psychology. group dynamics, and individual 
,iikI fauulv therapv The clinical format is intensive personal and tannlv therapy, 
which are offerer! within a UOduv time frame. Referrals for long-term treatment are 
etfected to assure necessary follow-up in the case of severe individual or family pa- 

fh r h roiiiprehensiveness The Youth Services Center is the hub of activities and re- 
Muines for vouth and lamilies in this area In addition to providing a broad range o 
.heller and clinical services, the (enter serves as a referral broker through a formal 
netwn.k with allied agencies A solid support system has been generated, which in 
chafe* public ami private argnnr/nt ions nnd urass roots citizenry , 

s The Center has enjoyed a rich association with the private sector since its in- 
,-eption in lliTI Volunteers provide thousands of hours of specinli/ed services, in- 
cluding the orwam/atioa of a parent support group which provides funding and 
ieai hi's numeioiH parenting courses throughout the valley 
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/Vnrn/ 
1 



\n\iit\ 

KiHtorv of prior cluneal involvement 

Mental health 14 

Pioteetive tforvin'N 15 

•Juvenile court « 

Private pro virion 20 

S'huol cou uncling 2.'J 

( *ther public provides 10 

Other "Z!'Z'"'.'Z 7 

IfiMuling with* 

Natural parents 2fi 

Nut lira) mother stepfather IK 

Natural father Htepmot her [\ 

Natural mother only 2i) 

Natural lathi onlv . . 

Stepparent only ( i ) 

Adoptive rarents f } 

Self \"\ZZ\ZZ\\'\.'.'. 2 

Relatives ;{ 

Foster home rj 

Other ^ ' *' 

Parent*" marital status 

PuKether married ;;<) 



Si'panited ,j 

I'Wfhrr unmarried (; 

Mother deeeancd ... j 

Father deceased 2 

Hvth patent* dei i»mh«»(| [ i ) 

Pui'iiIm work ufatiH 



2'\ 



Mot he i work ^ 27 

Mnih parents work ;{1 

Noilhei pa i cut work** [;j 
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Religion 



1. 1) S (Mormon) 



Protestant 

Catholic 

■Jewish 

No religion 

Other religion 

Church activity: 

AlwayH attends church ... 

Often attends church ...... 

Seldom attends church 

Never attends church 

Referrul problem 

Runaway 

Ungovernable 

Neglect/dependency . 

Other 

Referral source- 

I 'a rents 

Police 

Self'friends 

Schools 

Division of family serviceH .' 

Public or private providers 

.Juvenile court 

Other 

1 \a"m than 1 |*»rceiil 
Son' ur IhufHMition 

Direct Services { M2 hours per month average 

Interim Shelter Services ■ VMU hours per month average 

Host Home Time-out Placements — M [>er month average 

[Mention Placements -2 per month average 

Shelter Placements— 2 H per month average. 

Juvenile Court Petition! Filed —2 per month average. 

State Custody Ceases — IM.K per month avtM'uge. 

Out of State Youth Hi. 4 jht month average. 

OuCof County Youth— H per month average 

Homeless Youth - r >..J per month average. 

Hot lane CulW— Mfi |>er month average. 
Crisis Calls -C>H4 |>er month average 

Information and Referral Calls Mo per month average 

Runs from the Youth Services Center - 7.H per month average. 

Runs from Host Homes o.2 |x»r month nvernge 

Services Completed- H2 percent. 

Termination Hue to Client Decision 11 j>ercent. 
• Termination Due to No show After First Admission • > percent 
Termination Du" to Inappropriate Referrals 2 percent 

Referrals for On goinn Therapy Mental Health (i percent 

Division of Family Services !> percent 

Private Practitioners !) percent 

Other in percent 

Returned Homo ax pen ent 

Other I 'J penent 

Itrt ommvmlntinnH 
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runaway m* uncover liable youth tend to be highly intimidating to parents and iht- 
petunte the erroneous belirl thai parents are incapable of properly raising their 
own children Heady access to timeout and interim shtdtor rnuHt !>e available, and 
follow up proredures iniiHt U» established to assure Htahdity Services rnuHt Ik* with 
out charge; they must be accessible around the clock and without bureaucratic red 
tape mo mm to be unencumbered in the fluid response to the acute trauma of personal 
and family crises 



Ik'ur /Vrso/i 

We would like to address the imhuc of (eraale delinquency for the Congressional 
Record As we have developed the Sojourn Project, fin alternative treatment pro- 
Uiom lor seriously deha(|Uent females, there are specific issues we have encountered 
with both the needs atid services of these vountf women. 

The Phoenix Institute, located in Salt Lake City, is recognized as one of the fore- 
most wottmmm or«ani/utioiis in the country It has been offering innovative pro 
tfi.ims and services for women for over a decade. In 1H7H, Phoeni* Institute, ex- 
tended their employment and training services after developing thew.« programs for 
women to female youth. 

In MlTll, the Utah legislature cut back appropriations for the women's facility at 
the Youth Development Center, instructing the Department of Youth Corrections to 
sean h nut more east effect ive alternatives to incarceration for yountf women. Kn- 
• ouraKed l)v Youth Corrections stall who knew of Phoenix Institute's philosophy 
.md track record, Phoenix Institute developed a proposal unci bid lor a novel pro- 
Hrnm for vnunjj women only, called Sojourn. 

As a foundation for addressing needs and services for these youn^ women, it is 
hi mI important to describe the population. Of the referrals to the Sojourn Project, 
Hie billowing trends have been discovered- f A » 70 percent are sexual abuse victims; 
■Hi 'Ml peicent are physical abuse victims, (C> fiO percent of youth referred are ethnic 
miiiontieK, Krnsslv nverrepros'Uited for the Internuaintnin West; (1)1 100 percent of 
youth do not live with both natural parents; iK) 7a percent of youth experience some 
form of dnut and or alcohol abuse; 'I 1 ' 1 40 nerceut have hud some prostitution in 
volvement. <(;■ Parents economic status is lower to middle income; (III M7 percent 
have committed crimes against property, 1 1 * iY<l percent have committed crimes 
njoimsl people, i.J> o7 percent have committed Crimea with yountf men; and iK) 
School training prior' to placement has been from 1-^1 >ears. 
Trent inenl anals that address the needs of these youatf women should i>e: 
Cutting ties with Court system through responsible non criminal behavior. Devel- 
opment ol education and M>b skills; Abstinence from drutf and alcohol; Clarifying 
ndes within the family system; Living indej>endently or interdependontly; Under- 
•itao'lin^ beuu; a woman m this society, learning to be free from the victim role; 
and Developing assertive communication skills. 

One important reason why Sojourn works so well is it's origin: Sojourn was rfe- 
♦ntned and developed bv women Sojourn is a highly strut tured, highly individual 
i/ed |)u>e,r/on specifically for delinouent women It is not a youth proKram with 
\^»mon in it. hoi n -qsMitic approach incused on the trademark of problems of the 
delinquent wiunan a history of incest or sexual abuse, indirect and manipulative 



i<a Sojourn stall' are strong, assertive women. Modeling Is intensive and close: each 
vninh n assigned a team ol dav snd Home Advucate staff, and receives an average 

•I '. 'ontiKi hours |wo day \». ith ornfcHSiomil day staff, in addition to school activities 
.aid Maiden! ial contracts with Home Advocates 

\ Major eontnbutor In Sojourn's success is (he striking consistency and quality 
woli •.•.Inch program staff da v stall and the residential providers illume Advocates) 
model oiid support appropriate behavior Consistency is a high priority for all So 
i""»ti ilalf Home Advocates are trained in assert iveness and patterns of delmquen 
•\ titionfront south, ha example, or what to expect about the youth's history 

une«ii and id communicating with other Sojourn stalf Tins intensive training, 
"i "A I" h Home Advocates particioate with professional day staff, takes place 
■a i *dil\. ami goes mo p»r several weeks before actual placement of youth The result 
• >l the; pr'K'e.ts -if stall select ion and training is that the consistency of approach in 
ite.itinerit methodology, commune at ion, and ex|H»ctat ions is very htr.h 

\o oop'iit.nii ,nid veiv c h n p -]v\ ej )n\ ir norm nmoi \{ Sojourn stall is the use of as 

ei t o i Minneiiih si urn ■ nmnnio ica! ui|( lnniesl I v and i leal ly and lesponsiblv Tins is 
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vital modeling because young women, iitul ••hihmuiU>- delinquent young women, 
have learned, instead. I« manipulate !n Sojourn, youth hoar (or the first time in 
their lives thnt anger ih OK The program helps youth find appropriate, nonde- 
struetivi expressions of their anger. ... , . « w i , w( 

Thifl norm of assertive behavior- communicating honestly ubout wants, and ac- 
cepting consequences ih the foundation for a basic part of Soiourn h treatment 
method the personal contract. That in, process toward Hucciwfu I program romp i-- 
Hon ih made through contracts between youth and staff and reviewed weekly: the 
more responsibly the yout h carries out the contracts she makes*, the neater „er lath 
tude of decision (unsupervised activities, for example) 

The Sojourn program succeeds because it realized that delinquency among young 
women ih an extreme expression of tlie problem of sexrole ex gelations Sojourn 
proposes realistic alternative The program's aim for "normal iwition ol youth is 
not simply re integration into the family or resumption of a traditional female role. 
Sojourn helps youth prepare for .independent living. emphasizing economic freedom 
and career preparation , , , 

Finally Sojourn succeeds because it differs from typical programs- group homes, 
for example in s|>enfu: and crucial ways. Sojourn allows staff and youth to get 
wav from each other; professional staff train, counsel and work with youth during 
the \lav at night, each youth lives individually with a Home Advocate team (who 
are noVday staff). In addition, the Sojourn pattern of residential placement- one 
vouLh in \ residential setting with a trained Home Advocate team avoids the nega- 
tive peer modeling, one up problems of group homes, replacing them with positive 
lUM | Mun traditional role iihnIHn And a Sojourn placement means privacy often the 
firMt privacy the young woman has ever known. 

.Sojourn is a '.M hour, community Wd residential treatment and supervision pro- 
gram for seriously delinquent young women. It was s'.ructu.-od Hpwifiailly to nieet 
th«> educational, social, residential ind career development needs of severely delne 
uuent young women who would otherwise Ik* incarcerated: ....... 

residential comiKMient T| u » Sojourn Home Advocate system is the basts tor „■! 
hour .mpervmion Koch vouth lives in the house of a highly trained home advocate 
team who cooperate with vouth and day staff to act as role mode s, reinforce train- 
mg and rontractmg. initiate interaction, and help provide social arid recreational 

iiP ^!ciS" mnT r€iiTifMtiH-nt Sojourn youth attend career exploration, Job readiness and 
survival skills training at the Phoenix Institute Youth may enroll m a ( hi A voae 
tional program, or are assisted in selecting and applying for outside employment. 

Kdncational component. All youth initially attend an alternative school program; 
working toward n (1 K I)., graduation, or returning to regular high school he alter- 
native school program is selected for its experience in working with troubled you n 
m an academic setting The teacher attends weekly clinical staff meetings In coordi- 
nate rducalion, Hinienl ana behavioral goals. 

IVrmiuil rlineml component All youth participate in weekly counsel i w and as 
Heitivenens training at the IMuh-iux Institute They identify tso-Monal goals, pimliee 
> U M,n,pnate behavmru mid learn problem-solving and negotiation skills. A modeling 
.,,h| eduniDve approach i« taken m counseling, emphasi/.mg adult skills develop 

men! and reM|>onsibiiit v , ,- ■»„ 

(ullural recreationai component There is a weekly group recreational activity, 
sMth as hiking, horseback riding, movies, swimming, skiing, etc Sojourn also otters 
mom extensive outdoor experience such as «ki tours, eamping. and riverruimmg 
\\nmr Advocates and in house staff provide individual recreational and cultural ex 
, M .,.emi..i lm the vmiih. aimed at developing or reinforcing a particular uiteres of 
i he vMith Km exMoipb- Hojnurnem have joined span, or taken up camping, photog 
) )ipbv nr hu vi hog , , , . t ■• ■ i i. 

KOi-iiibtl .-nr.- . atapanani All vouth when I hay l-ava S„| l; ,ii n nn> Inllownl rl«»H> 
l.v a Mtult innnliri who lu.a wmk.'.l cl.wi'ly with her ... her tan.ily DuruiK llim 

„ m| ..I c I" riiontliM On- v inr.k woman an- pliaw.l thnaitfh nilanmva (..IP.vv ui. in 

;i„.|,n« in.l.u.i.w.l. f.unit/. i.n.l K >»w|> Hxaai'V Tha ..Mi;, nil., propnm. m .n.livi.lual 
,„<l .|..|wh«laii( an nmhi in. hid. >»< huuilv .niuafa.n. )H'Ii-|»-ihU<i.I livi.ii! nw<l.i. iuI.wI 
nnd ••mplnwiienl nred^ 

\ ml.il.ilm an.l ,Ih< pr— •■«■» al naala,(nitm t ! int.. On- miaiaim. ly ara amua-. 

,|,,r .,„. ..„,.„.«« v aa.l a-< Iiv. lv addrc.-a,! l.v llir in l»»i .tail 

,,„..„„„ .-.I ih 'I. .laih K-h.M.I atUaah.laa. jnl-. ,»a ha aam. e. mi.nha. al p.MI»lva 

,„„.,.„,,„„„ tt ,,|, „„i,„ : ,| iMi.alv. Ilia incilalitu! al aairiliva . ..Minimi, al mil. Ilia nh 

.•„..• .,1 ••. II >|...... -.Inti..!,. i >■ ai. il ii. a al <li <i|'. an.l al.ahal nlm.'ia U..I |.i..-.lil.ili«n 

in. I "I • mil i .a i-> « nh I he - ".ill a I La Ira laaail aai 
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Ik-cause ol sex mlf HtoreotyjM'd attitudes brought on by the economic nnd legal 
ineipiali! ii'h fs'tween women iind men we believe that it 'h important to assist these 
young wnmt'ii in gaming m k 1 1 1 m to Income Iree from the correctional system and de- 
structive family pattern* The teaching of crucial women specific Hkills if* accom- 
plished tit the Phoenix Institute Sojourn Project through staff role modeling, dy- 
namic family, individual and group therapy, and a skills training model developed 
by and for women with tin 1 focus of deinstitutionalizing sorkmnly delinquent fe- 
maloH 

Iti*ii|M'ethillv submitted, 

Nancy (Iilpatki'-k, 

Assistant Uirvvtor, Sojourn f'rojtrt. 

Mak<;ankt Tiiiklk. 
Af'tvtrutv coordinator, Sojourn Vmjvvt. 



Utah (i oils' Vii.i.a»sk. 
Salt l,ik<'('it\. VU\h, Ih'trmhvr .i, HhU 

t 'oiigreHMinan Dan Mahiumit. 

St'lt'i t ( \tn\ftuUtt' \h (luUlivn, Youth, arid Fyfhtlirs, 
ffniisc ( iff ar Huihluu* Annex !, Washington' !)(' 

Dkak foNcuF-sHMAN M akkmht It is heartbreaking to read and we tragic re|>orts 
about I In- steulmi;, abuse, neglect and exploitation of our children and youth. In a 
»pei i.il lepoit entitled. ' "'I'he Children We Neglect," it states that America has been 
known :ei a • laid oriented uneielv Some say that it is a myth and America shouk 
he railed a child neglecting variet y 

We ri'oh/e thi'< is .1 « racial tunc in our notion and 111 our stale The streets and 
paiki ire not sale ha mn children with child abu»«i» and youth crime rising at an 
,1 En 1 in ni|{ i;ib VV" must o a w,uf until ;i youl h's prohleiiis become so serious that he 
i'.m-m in [iiison nor < n/t we continue* to build more j 111 1 m nnd prisons, we must do 

moi fin pri'M'nl ion 

lie nerd >h more tautcnl it nn over before to lace squarely our responsibilities 10 
ih.ise who will be tin- idulls >\ the Inline 11 we lull to provide (or their wholesome 
development dunnr these vears. winch rx poets say are tb.e most crucial in personal- 
Ms I'MinMiiHii, 1 1 1 < ■ t ■ - \* no reasonable exi>*»ctat ion that these children tnny become a 
1 o * n 1 * 1 ,0* ion -it r|r;u fhiokiua, emotionally stable adults Some may say, "Hut these 
in- uoi inv ifnldren. mv lauiilv " We must jy» beyond (air immediate family to the 
1 . 1 1 1 ; 1 • 1 I. nn '\ in the com mumt v I'hev aie out children nnd our future, becoming 
( hi' le.nleis "| tin 1 state and ant ion \ 

Mam .nnne, people aie vnlunteci inn their tune and personal funds to help ehil 
dnai ind voutb, but we desperated need more help and funds to continue in the 
in- lot |m-m\imi!ioii Whv must wo • r,nt mue to beg for help'' 

We aie oncloHuu; a hind deweripl ion of war programs that allows us to help all 
hililroii ami vouih with prohleins Our progrnms are considered the linest in the 
n it cm ,iad \*'\ we ha\e not had adequate support With nil 0111 efforts, we must 
\i.w*' 1 tn nippoit I r ' 1 1 : 1 brlh state uml lederu) lenders We hope vou will he able to 
in-lli 1 1 . '!•> iih'M mi |Mi'M'ieoiK del mquein v and chdil /ibune 
:, . r-n, 

Mn« Hi svki t K IUouki I'nii 

|-'l». Im-.C 

H»'l"i' nin>' !o I i ih (job; V illa|{e. 1 laid dropped out of school I wan a b*»,dri 
liii>' ib '11 I used 'line/' '"(ti'M nnd had trouble with the law iih well as with huyn 
I b n| been in h\i> |ai'Moip< biJtci 1 10 01 cm I w n m only I '1 yen in old " 

I hi t il.iti'irn'iit "I irnpcdv nod eotihiMiim im typical for the gir|n who come to our 
!> Mfloiihal bnili'v 10 Koiniei, I 'tab ('lab (fills' Village, founded m IH'i'i. provides 
'b« .ml'. M'-adeutinl boon' bn moot u 111/1I I y disturbed frills \ t , i'lah It is a private, 

• pMihi i»'iu ifrnooiiunt mtial 01 \'n\u/i\\ ion which depiMids on our concern and do 

o t in m ooi.on 1 be v 1 1 •! I |u Miihi it now utlet i Without tbese pio^rnniH many 

'i"iil»lfd v »>m lift unrai'ii wmild iml hml Hiou w,iv thtn pn idili't I vi» adult lives I'lus is 

■ mi haiM'ticr nnd 1 i'»»nl v 
W )i* ln-ai h'lii'd b\ Mi' 1 ,o< <•»« "i wc b.iM' bad m bclpni).! thesi i'.hIs make poiiiive 

b imio ■. m 'ben I1M-1 Do ioc He 1 ^,1 auidfuue v>'>it i|ii' youna Indies a! thrls' 
\ I! ii:r 111. ton. mud 1 * I cmde point iImthiji 1 nt Keniic* llgh School uml Keaiiis 

I 1 ' n-r lb, ii w Imm.I iVi-.t in ihf ,i mo 1 i» i n if f ii| t|u« village f»i oj? i /uiec Ma'si' ^nls laid 

o* I idf |i"iiii r «■» no nut ocuis b;nl r i' 0* b ni in •» hoo| bu (wo vsiim Thl'i mi 
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|M>rtnnt change in an uulinii ion of tin' successful impact liu-ls Village can have on 
young women , , t . . 

At present, we dn not have the resources to help more than M KirlH at a lime in 
our residential facilitirs. Hecause of the huccthh wo have shown, it in our cawe to 
share our knowledge 1 with foster parents unci parents who now have* troubled teem 
age children There arc no fund* for this outreach effort. 'Huh chub** us great con- 
eern lieenuHv without norne intervention and help, many of the Kirln involved will 
needlessly outer troubled adulthood in crime, addiction, and often prison. Clearly it 
ih a wiser investment to help these ritIh re route their lives now into productive 
channels than to pay for their misdirection later In this way they are able to 
Ix-eome part of the solution to these problems. , 

Utah Chris' Village awaits your help this (V is season. Your donation is both 
a gift and an investment. It is a gift of pure ' Kirls who are in desperate need 
of the sup|x>rt. it expresses. It is also an invc . nt in people: The only inveHtment 
for which there is no limit to the dividends. Your help now can influence genera- 
tiuriH to 1:0111c I'lease ^iv<» generously We welcome your visit* and inquiries, for fur- 
ther information call 1KOI1 ZliiWHMM. 

HKXl'AI. ABUSt! 

One of the mtwt abhorent and devastating problems of our generation is the 
plague of incest and sexual abuse that is now infesting our society. Kvery night in 
Utah there are hundreds of homes in which fathers or step-fathers pull back the 
rovers of then young daughters and jwrform iiervorse acts that inflict Emotional 
wars on those tender Kirov These experiences are ho traumatic and overpowering 
that thev result in emotional and psychological illness for the young victims. This is 
not happening in some inhumane and barbaric country; it is here in our neighbor- 
hoods and among our friends We can help. 

A SOLUTION 

Utah Curls' Village has responded to this problem by establishing thr 'Family 
Counseling Center This is an outpatient clinic which is a separate facility from the 
residential homes The primary focus and expertise of the staff at the clinic ih the 
treatment of victims of sexual abuse and their families, initially the clinic was 0 
serve !M) clients during its first year. Ik'cause of the intense need, it has served 11" 
clients dunng its first three months. , 

There is hope Victims can be helped to deal with their tragic ex|>enences and to 
lend happv and productive lives. Therapy can hell) victims leave xdiind the result- 
ing guilt, pom, and heartache. Often victims or their siblings will, without proper 
aid, grow up and re|>eat these problems in their own families. Incest is a family (lis. 
ease and continues through generations unless the chain ia broken. I ni« malady 
will increase wi thin troubled families unless we help to check its growth, 

The Family Counting Center has seen victims as young as throe year^ old and 
women thirty and over who are still attempting to deal with the emotional effects of 
itii-iwt The 'clinic treats families One nuch had twelve children; nine had been 
nbu«ed It is vital that Utah families receive the help they need. 1 he problem 
crosses all etlo »<\ socio economic, and community boundaries. 

These imgic problems will not disappear on their own, but with our support the 
Wamilv Counseling Chnic nln help. At the present level of need, the clinic could see 
a .Olfinn deficit in the next fiscal year Let h not let that happen. U»t s be certain no 
victim of this traumata- illness is left without no where to turn. It is within our 
jx.w.o tn curb the arowlh of incest and sexual abuse We can improve the lives of 
taimlirM Im Keia'rationa, if we give generously to sup|>ort them. 

PitccvHUi Staiknuni- nt- Mi . vin I. Wilkinson. I'll I) . lioAun hk DniKrmits. Tkkn 

Am ok Utah 

I HI- Mtt.il MU< A N (UaiAWI/.AMON If) IKAill AIIHTINKNI'K Til TKKNAOKHM 

\ new mimm/nlion has been recently foimed in Utah whose purpose is to reduce 
orcmai/lal piemmncies and venereal diseases through tenching abstinence to teen 
,un.,M * 1 1 1 1 m mgam/ataai ih called Teen -Aid of Utah. Thin pn|H;i will explain why l is 
viiallv impmlunt l««r mich an nrgimr/iit mn to Is' supported by the people ot tins 
•*t,»te both dim tlv .hhI through appropriation of public hinds 

I I hi- < orient m.-th.uln of preventing teenage pivgnniudca, namely birth control 
,mj dm at ion have hulcd in reduce the nunib-r of premarital pregnancies. 
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According to studio* by the highly resected (iuctmuchor InHtituto. the number of 
adolescent pregnancies increased from l,IHM>,000 ip 1974 to 1,100,000 in 1978, More 
than one in ten teenagers become pregnant each year and the proportion is rising. 
If current trends continue, four in ten young women will become pregnant at least 
once while in their teens. During this same time period, there was a substantial in- 
crease in the uho of contraceptives by teenagers. In 1979, 70% of teenagers reported 
using a birth control method at last intercourse. Why has the number of pregnan- 
cies increased at the same time that teenager contraceptive use is also rising? Be* 
nurse the number of sexually active teenagers is rising at an even more rapid rate. 
Premarital sexual activity is up by two-thirds over the 1970's, The rate for white 
females 15 to 17 has doubled over this decade. 

2. The use of contraceptives alone under even the most optimistic possible scenar- 
io conn"? possibly solve the teenage premarital pregnancy problem. 

Teenagers using the most effective birth control methods' available, namely the 
pill lor the great majority and also the IUD and diaphragm,- had a failure rat4? of 7 
percent This is compatible to the failure rate for married couples using the same 
methods. This figure means that about one out of every fourteen sexually active 
tetmage tfirl» becomes pregnant each year. Over a four year period, say from ages IB 
to 19, her chances of becoming pregnant would be about H out of 10. So even if our 
society were to succeed in persuading every sexually active teenage fcirl to use the 
most effective contraceptives available, almost Vb would become pregnant In their 
teens! Ih this an acceptable solution? Although birth control research continues, 
there is no miracle break through on the horizon. 

A The tnriHt effective methods of birth control offer little or no protection ug> Inst 
venereal diseases. 

The epidemic of venereal disease is probably just as seriouH a problem as premari- 
tal pregnancies Herpes is uncurable and can be fatal if transmitted to the newborn 
during childbirth AIDS is also incurable and appears to speading to heterosexuals. 
<»nnnorhen and other venereal diseases can cause infertility in women. The pill, 
IUD, and diaphragm offer no protection against these diseases. Some women have 
grer.t difficulty in conceiving after being on the pill. The IUD can cause pelvic in- 
flammation which can cause infertility The condom is the jjost effective protection 
against venereal disease, but has a failure rate of 15% in preventing pregnancy. It 
places the total responsibility for birth control on the male. This can work In a mar- 
riage rvrhaps where the husband is mature, has self-control and is unselfish, but 
how many teenage boyH are high on these qualities? 

I Kvi-ii when pregnancy and VD do not result, teenage sexual activity has many 
other psychological and emotional conseouonces. 

Sexual activity is not and never will be the light, frivolous, carefree fun that is 
portrayed in the rwdin. does and always will involve some of our deepest and 
m<mt powerful emotions and our sense of self. Teenage boys, too young to make any 
realistic mature commitments, will continue to exploit teenage girls. Teenage girls 
will continue to he deeply hurt when teenage boys do not keep the commitment that 
the girls innately feel is inherent in '.he sexual act itself. Our society accepts the 
fart that some people are too young to drive or to drink or to vote. Teenagers are 
•amply unable to com 1 with sexual activity at an age when long-range commitment 
h impossible Thin should not surprise anyone, for most adults also have a very diffi- 
cult tone coping with «ex without commitment. 

*> In spite of tremendous pressure fiom peers and the media, and little organized 
help from adults, a large percentage of teenagers stiii believe in and practice absti- 
nence 

This is one of the most important points in this paper, Many believe that teaching 
tMcimgeiM nhstnwnce will not work because teenagers are determined to have sex. 
They are wild mikI uncontrollable and will not listen to any adults. The media would 
have iim heheve ihnt virginity is practically nnn existent after Junior high school. 
Movu'4 mich mm I'orkys, (lass, and Hisky Business depict all teenagers as being ob- 
HoHSed vviili Me* Premarital Hex is portrayed in books and music is being the ulti- 
mate phvsicnl act with never n mention of pregnancy, VD, or hurt feelings. In the 
past, I hi* male who professed to he a virgin was ricJlculed by his peeru, now the 
IVan.ile virgin ih also ridicu'ed by her oeer« Most teachers and sex educators will 
• ml take ii firm stand for abstinence Many purentH feel that, they have little hiflu 
eiicf mi I heir teenagers and don't even try Although some ehu relies <lci take a firm 
stand no premarital nex, many others are afraid of offending their teenage mem* 
her 1 * 

Now given these farH. and the natural sex drives, the surprise m not how many 
h'l'iiagern me sPHuallv active, but the large nutidwr who resist all of these pressure*! 
and pi mi n-e ah'4l iiimih r Two thirds <>f till females ages VA »n I!) are virgins, and J A 
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of all males ages IT, to 21 Another way of looking at it in that about S2"r of all 
females graduating I'nmi hin*» school arc virgins. If we look at white females only, 
the percental is about K.V.'j.. Kor males, af>out 40% of high school graduates are 
virgins These figures do not of course include those who have hadsex a few times 
and decided to give it up and are currently practicing abstinence. 1'hese are called 
secondary virgins and there are no studies on their numbers, but it is certainly 
unfair to classify them as sexually active. These figures also do not include a teen- 
ager who had sex with only one person whom he/she later married. Anyway you 
look at these figures, many teenagers practice abstinence with little or no support. 
Isn't it logical to assume that this number could be? greatly increased with a well- 
organized arid well-financed educational, media and counseling program stressing 

1 jfi A new organization devoted completely to teaching abstinence? would be much 
more effective in teaching abstinence than existing organizations. 

With the case of abstinence becoming stronger daily, some existir « family plan- 
ning organizations are putting a little more emphasis on it as an nltt-i .mtivt- to con- 
trareotives They are to be commended for doing this, but their effectiveness will be 
limited These, organizations have built up a reputation and an image oyer many 
years and it cannot be changed overnight. The scriptures tell us that we should not 
try to put new wine in old bottles. Rightly or wrongly, it would be very difficult lor 
many to believe that they are sincere advocates of abstinence. One such organiza- 
tion in particular has offended many parents with their firm stand against inform- 
ing them when their children are given contraceptives or referred for abortions. 
Those parents would In* vi«ry upaet to know that their children had even visited a 
dime where contraceptives are dispensed or attended a workshop sponsored by 
th»m. Many teenagers, knowing how their parents feel would be very reluctant to 
go to such a clinic. Teen-Aid on the other hand would he, firmly identified as an 
organization that stands for abstinence, and does not give Contraceptives to singles 
or make referrals for abortions. Many parents would be happy that their teenagers 
were going to TeenAid for help and the teenagers could go with a clear conscience. 

Teen Aid has been criticized because it does riot offer' a complete program and 
limits a teenagers freedom to choose. This is not true. Teem; who desire eont-ieep- 
tives and abortions are still completely free to obtain them from other organiza- 
tions We live in an age of apeciafiwition. The existence of a neurosurgeon does not 
limit a patient's freedom to go to an obstetrician. Teen-Aid will be better at teach- ( 
ing abstinence because it specializes in this area. Abstinence and contraception arc 
not supplementary fur the individual teenager. If he/she practices abstinence, there 
is no need for contraceptives. 

SUMMARY AND rONCMJHIONS 

Statistics prove that contraceptives alone are not currently, and cannot in the 
near future, solve th<* problems resulting from teenage sexual activity. They also 
show that a large number of teenagers are practicing abstinence in spite o great 
pressures and with little or no organized support. There is (.very reason tc believe 
that a thoughtful, well-organized and well 'financed campaign using media, work- 
shops, literature and counseling can significantly increa.se this number. I eenagers 
are often iM>rf rayed as rebellious and irresponsible and unwilling to listen to any 
t.dvice from adults. This is true, perhni*, of some but many are relative y mature 
and intelligent and concerned about their future. They don t wont to ruin their lives 
tor a few minutes of physical pleasure. They are willing to listen to adulty who ro- 
Minuet them and don't talk down to them. We adults should not be afraid or ashamed 
lo .ihare with them the benefit of our years of experience with human intimacy, 
commitment and nexuality. They are our children and they need our help. We have 
let them down I he past few years f^efs not let them down again. 

I'KKI'AHKh STATKMKNT OV PUNNKD PARKNTHOOll ASSOCIATION i)V UTAH 

[Manned Parenthood Association of Utah (PPAU) appreciates this op|>ortuiiity to 
mihrnit testimony to the House Select Committee on Children, Youth and I' ami lies. 
Wp behpve that the family is hv far the most im|M>rtant social unit in modem socie- 
ty It is the Hource of Homo of our highest values and deepest human relationships. 
Traditionally, it has been the cornerstone of our aocial Htability. As an institution, 
however, the family is undergoing enormous changes and pressures that limit ita 
uhditv to cope and to support its members. . ... r 

One of Planned IWnthood's main purges is the strenthening and enriching o 
hiimlv life, hv ensuring that every child is born into a welcoming environment and 
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is j.ivnl .uhI i.u-i'd |i»r Unlnrtunately, this is not always the case The realities of 
rhilcl abuse, adolescent pregnancy, poverty unci a host of other personal and social 
problems an- communicated through the media daily We behove that to have a 'tug- 
Militant affect on these problems, m preventive approach is required We further be- 
lieve that voluntary family planning services should he an integral part of such an 
approach It is unjyortant that we define our teims. Family planning, from our per- 
sjHM-rive, is a process hy which individuals look at their needs, abilities and re- 
sources and. based on them' consideration !, plan to have children when wanted and 
most appropriate fm their lives We define family planning services as all health, 
educ ational and .social services necessary to enable individuals to choose freely the 
number and .spacing of their children. By voluntary family planning services, we 
mean services should be available to people who voluntarily request thorn. Nobody 
in need should he denied these services. Just as important, nobody should be coerced 
into utilizing services they do not want or need Informed consent is an important 
aspei t ol voluntarisrn Before giving their consent for services, people should be pro- 
vided the tnlormatioiV they need to make the best possible decisions given their indi- 
vidual needs and well being. 

What is the relationship between family planning and the family 0 Rarely does a 
human l*ung make a more profoundly important decision than when he or she de- 
cides to have a child ('boosing to become a parent i.s to accept a long-lasting and 
enriching moral obligation which, we believe, should bo approached with the most 
careful deliberation. Though we may wish otherwise, many who become parents are 
not able, or willing, to accept the responsibilities of paren'ho>xl. A disproportionate 
pem-nlnge nl the people who find tlw msolvos in this positirn ore adolescents or eco- 
nomically disadvantaged people. The impact of untimely pregnancies on these 
people, their children, their families, and on society as a whole is font, and de- 
serves our serious consideration 

In our service to men and women acrosn the , state of Utah, we are olten reminded 
of several problems that "Xist, especially regarding our teenagers. It is our belief 
that most of the problems we face with teens could be eradicated with appropriate 
eduiation and instruction by parents, grandparents, extended family, clergy, teach- 
ers and other professionals who serve as their role models. 

The nature of a teen s first vi«ii to a, Manned Parenthood clinic is already, in a 
sense, problematic Ninety-three percent of the teens who walk through our doors 
have been sexually active one yenr or more, and eightyswen percent of them have 
done nothing to prevent an unwanted pregnancy. The first visit, a teenager makes is 
olten lor a pregnancy test Teens who come to us for pregnancy testing and/or con- 
traceptives do not really understand basic male and fonnlu anatomy, or bow preg- 
nancy occurs They urc also unaware of the risks of early sexual activity, sexually 
transmitted diseases, and 'early childbenraig. A look at their education and family 
experience shows little m the way of parental teaching or guidance about sexuality 
"In virtually every comparison of the sexually active and abstinent, parents of the 
•leKuallv active adolescent were less involved in educating their children about sex 
ami the information they provided was viewed as less adequate than that provided 
bv parents of abstinent teens." (Comparisons of Utah Teenagers Who Have and 
Have N.,1 Been Sexually Active, Utah State University, August, I Mil 

We tin n to parent* with the expectation that they will assume the critical role as 
sexuality educators of their children, however, we often do so without providing par 
enls with i he information and confidence Ihey need to fulfill their responsibility. 
Parents are hindered in their effort to provide'sex education for their children due 
to a lack o| knowledge and relevant information, embarrassment and inadequate 
rnb. n.odoh- of their own Teachers in our schools recognize the need for sexuality 
iiitonnation in the classroom hut feel bound by laws and guidelines which restrict 
iheni t'lergv •«! ten find themselves in a similar situtation. They recognize the need 
tm eiloiatum, hut we helph'Hs to act without support and guidance from parents. 
Tin 1 notion (hat sex is something that cannot he discussed openly is reinforced Con- 
siai.ilv bv the vrrv |Hsip|e who could have the greatest impact of all on our yemth. 

A-i a re-mil ,)( our inaction, teens turn to their friends and the media for their 
mbnmahon. because these are the only souses which make information readily 
available lulortunntely, the images of sexuality put across by the media is mislead- 
on: and seductive And given that most young people* are not netting accurate itifor 
motion, thev are likely spreading inaccurate information among one another. 

Solutions to the problems of early teenage sexual involvement and lack of family 
''"Muo'tnicatton can he identified We believe that we have designed some excellent 
educational programs that address these issues We also believe that other programs 
in the I'tah community such iim Teen Aid, the Teen Mother and Child IVogrum. the 
YAVf'A Hid ••them ton numerous n» mention, have developed excellent services to 
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„„■!■! rnsn.nl need- "I diver**- iuhI complicated community It is our contention 

lh;U no .mr Hfiliilion e .111 |m 1 1 1 1 v hi' effective ill riwilvum I ho complex situation we 

h,„i ourselves in It is our ■unn-ir Impi- that suinii-clicy. education pntfnmiH such u« 
cKi^r, toi parents who want to actively part icipate. in thoir children s sex educa- 
tion flash's lor parents and youth toother, approaching the su >|eet of sexuality, 
sphere the jroundwork Tor communication is laid, and classes in health anil tunniv 
III,, edueation lor school aj/o children hetfinninn »t a imitually, i«n;ojl upon fitfi-, will 
In- sanctioned and promoted through WW school districts, enurches of all denonu- 
nations and even the media Imagine an alternative to Friday nwht rock videos one 
nmhl a month hem* a movie voun« |>eople and their parents watch toother on the 
oressures teen* confront to hecorne sexually involved A discussion led by communi- 
ty professionals and leaders could follow Willi the commitment of an entire commu- 
nity, the solutions are easily implemented, and the prohlems are more likely re- 

^Toeiwn'e sexual activity and pregnancy will not «o n.'uy unless there is height- 
mod awareness and commitment, and a willing to ab< ndon simplistic approaeh- 
i»i to take hold and often controversial steps an . to pay the necessary price. We 
hone that this testimony will assist the House Select Committor on Children, )outn> 
anil Families in helping to strengthen America's most valuable resource, the lumily. 

Catholic Community Skhvu'Kh ok Utah. 

Suit lAikeCtt* Utah, Ikuvmber ft MM. 

Hun (iKom.K Mil l.KK. ... 
C/nnnmtti, .SV/er/ Cnmnuttcv mt Chihhvn. Youth, una 1'umun's, 
(fuusv uf iivfircm'nttttm s. Wivihtn^ton, flC. 

| )kak Chairman Mim.kk Cutnnlir Community Services wishes to thank you tor 
the oonortunitv to present written testimony to your committee on C Inlclrpti. Youth 
and Families Our ancicy lias heeii in the Salt Lake Area since 11 . a and is liwiimjd 
as ., Child I'hiceinent Agency. Our purine is to enhance the well-heim* ol the indi- 
vidual on all levels of human need regardless of rate, croed or color. 

We are very concerned with the breakdown of family structure and the serious 
condolences which may result from this situation We are pleased that the oe ect 
Committee has l*>en continued and is searching for the State ol the Art in this 
matter We' tool that our nation needs to have a standing committee that will wives- 
tieate what \a hnppeninu to children, youth and families and he able to look at any 
proposed legislation dealing with these issues. As it how stands there are many 
agencies and segments of the legislature pronosinK and H'iHliitinK policies, rules and 
rcculatmns which have not k-cn sufficiently thought out as to tlie possible |ong- 
lanmt eileets Our country needs to luive one committee to evnluate and make hu«- 
uestions about policy affecting our children, youth and families. We commend your 
work rn tins area . p 

Our auencv workers have identified and proposed several areas of concern which 
*i> an* enclosinu for your consideration Thank you for this opportunity to share our 
thoughts with von 

Sum m Iv mollis, Fkank W MrDoNnncii, Kxvvttttvv thnrtnr. 

Knclomire 

I'kki'ahkd Stavkmknt ok Fkank W McDonoijcmi, Fxkcttivk Duurmu, Catholic 
Community Skkvickh ok Utah 

| Knuik W M« Dniwutfh. Kxecntive Director of Catholic Community Services of 
I 'id,- CCS. thank von lor ibis opportunity to submit written testimony for the re- 
tjioiMl held" heanritf of the Select Committee on Children, Youth and hinniies re 

hrduled for Salt Lake Citv December H, 1!)8U . 

We are preMoutiiu.{ two reconnneudat i .ns to the Select Committee. I he lirst is pre- 
vrnlisc the second is corrective 

l I'llKVK.NTIVK 

We suiii'^t "hat addit onal lundiriK he made available to provide a continuum ol 
.»., vices to' asVl female single beads of houseliolds to achieve »elf su licioncy 1 here 
w .. jrrowum realization of what is now called the ''Fenjinization ol loverly ■ the 
jpuMopcrtionale numbers ol women who head houseliolds below the poverty level 
In I tah we are hecuiaiiu! mcrensiio'l.v aware that these women do not want to 
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remain de|>endent on the Welfare system. We art* only beginning to direct resources 
to help them exit from this system. 

Our suggestion is that along with AKIK 1 payments, services be coordinated which 
will help these women achieve self-sufficiency: in particular, job readiness classes 
and job serves. 

The achievement of self-sufficiency will be preventive in the sense" that, it will di- 
rectly reduce the numbers of those presently on welfare as well as break the cycle 
of poverty wherein children of welfare households grow up to be heads of welfare 
households. 

II. ('OHKKCTIVti 

We recommend increased government supjwrt for services which will assist chil- 
dren to leave the foster care system and enter permanent homes: specifically, fund- 
ing for legal services and adoption subsidy. 

The first task of any agency working to achieve a permanent placement p' ui for 
children is to help them return to t heir own birth families. However, if tint fails, 
both public and private agencies who have custody of children need to be able to 
move these children into adoptive homes. These children, for whom adoptive homes 
are needed, ure special needs children: they are physically or mentally handicapped, 
older children, from an ethnic minority background, or part of a sibling group. We 
professionals in the child welfare field are finally waking up to the fact that there 
are families willing to adopt such special needs children. 

Two vital components to make special needs adaptions happen are legal services 
to free children for adoption and adoption subsidies for families who adopt these 
children 

First, legal services are vital because often birth families who are not willing to 
provide for their children still resist, relinquishing their parental rights. This sever- 
ance of parental rights is prions- it demands careful legal preparation and a deei- 
Hion by the court. Public agencies have access to the Attorney General's Office and 
local County Attorneys. Private agencies, on the other hand, need financial help 
from t ho state or federal government for the legal services necessary for permanent 
planning for children in their care. 

Secondly, the Federal (JovernrneiF needs to expand its funding to the State for 
special needs adoption subsidies. Thmu^gubsidius, whether medical or maintenance, 
enable families who lack the financial means to adopt these special fieeds children. 
Kven "middle class" families wjll not be able to absorb the extra medical expenses 
for a child who has cerebral palsy or cystic fibrosis. Many other families who are 
willing to adopt older children, for example, would not be able to entirely sustain 
the cost of support ing another family member. 

In summary, wo recommend to the Select Committee that they look for means to 
direct increased resources to the following areas; 

I A continuum of services to promote self-sufficiency for female heads of house- 
hold, 

2. I<egiil services to free special needs children for adoption; 

■i Adoption subsidies to facilitate the placement of special needs children with 
adoptive families. 

Wo cnmrnond your efforts and those of the rest of the Select Committee on Chil- 
dren. Youth and FnmiliPH. 



Pkkpakkd Statkmknt ok Makyanwk Con Lift a no Batty Hownk 

At- the turn of the century very few women worked outside the home. Wince there 
were fewer modern luxuries like washing machines, heating, electrical appliances, 
lighting and refrigerators, household chores were more difficult and time consum- 
ing Since then* home conveniences, smaller families, and compulsory education 
laws have lightened the household work load and almost el minuted teaching and 
day care res|K>nsibi!ities. As n result, women have hud more time to be involved in 
nativities outside the home. Hence, they have oecoine active in the labor force. \\y 
W.\) nearly 2!\ j>eiven( of all women were working. Today the lalior force 1 participa 
I let) rate for women has increased more than 50 percent with the rate of involve 
meat of married women and mothers increasing. 

Ulnh'4 women are not exempt from inclusion in them 1 trends. At one time t ho 
stale of Utah was uniuue in that the number of women involved in the labor force 
was less than that of the nation However, in the last thirty years Utah's \nu ieipa 
Hon rule for women increased more rapidly than the national statistics 27. it vs. 
IV il points, it new /it least ffpialM the national rate Although the number of women 
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iti I'liih'i population iluutitiMl bfl wcfii I'.i.in uiul ISWII, tin* amount of women in the 
labor lon e increased nearly livrfold 

Tin' labor Imco participation rate tor married women with a husband present (in 
I'tdh' h.M increased bv a W percentage point from 111 |>ercent in I WHO to 4f> percent 
m I WO Durum the same period of time mid from women with tin- husband absent, 
the labor force participation rate increased by !W percentage points. Married women 
repreM-nt tbe laryest share ol the female labor force in Utah and also contribute 
most to the overall increase in female labor force participation. An interesting side 
note the median income of Utah's female year 'round full-time workers, in each 
educational attainment category, is much less than those of males. Women with 
four years of college have a median income equal to that of males with only an 
eighth urade education Urause two-thirds of women professionals have relatively 
low paving teaching and health-care jobs t 
In a survev was conducted by Utah Issues Information Program to identity 
rtnti'imal problem's caused by increased family economic pressure, the necessity of 
'both parents working, and the availability of quality child car* Questionnaires were 
distributed to the public through a broad network of agencies, organizations, and 
individuals A total oHi.'n questionnaires were returned from respondents residing 
in Salt Lake County. Utah County and others throughout the* state with Salt Lake 
Count v being over represented anil other counties outside Salt Lake and Utah being 
under represented. Approximately 14 50 children were represented with K2 (MTcent 
being under a*;e 10. The sample cut across a variety of income levels -from families 
wiih'anuual mromeh of under $0,000 to families with incomes of $;Jo,000 and over. 
The lollnwmu information was obtained from the survey: 

Dt those who currently use child care, over half use child care centers; slightly 
lew than one fourth rise a relative; an equal percentage use family day care homes, 
.either licensed or unlicensed. .... 

Nearly '» (71 percent) of those using child care were happy, with their current 
arrangement Of the fourth Hi!) porrenti who were not happy with their care, most 
responses cited factors which did not affect the actual care of lie child, such as cost, 
imonvemence, lin k of transportation. Still, a distressing numb* r of restKHises indi- 
cated some factors relating directly to the care of the child, such as lack of activi- 
ties, inappropriate age programs, dislike of food served, or dislike of caregiver. 

When asked to indicate the times they need care, parents responded with heavy 
daytime needs, including morning, afternoon, and nil -day. Twenty-five percent spe- 
cifically mentioned a need for after-school care, while II percent, note evening care- 
ihimIm A xniall. but perhaps significant, 4 percent indicated need for 24-hour care. 

Su'nilicanlly. M percent of the unemployed parents surveyed answered that they 
would work if" child care were available Of this group, nearly 7H percent had house,- 
holij incomes to .£10,000 or less. Of the unemployed AFIX' parents, 09 percent would 
go to work if child care were available. 

Sutv nine percent ol ,he respondents indicated a need for more or many more 
c-lnld care centers Only I percent felt there should be fewer child care centers, 
while :!'« percent felt needs are being met adequately, 

If A PROGRAM WRF 0FFF.RFD, WOULD YOU USF IT? 

Scfuxjl feinfir.im \m\)\ui»\ prftftfAin 

HifinhPf N(i»ni NymbN Pwcenl 

m M 446 // 

lift M 1H ?! 

18 \ M ? 

% ■! j 1 1- ... HO M 

|. M , i, i information nnmd hi this sur'.cv, it would seem that schools and places of 
.•mplovinent have the best pon-abilit * for before and nfter-sehool programs, since 
imtrnN hnv" exposed confidence •„ theno or^ani/.ations However, some consu jer- 
Umn. mimi be taken into mind The rest oftbis report will focus on the possibility 
oi .rhool involvement in the provision of child supervision based on the experiences 
Item and 1 have bad in our efforts to do so. , 

be.t vear at dackhiur Klementarv School, Granite School District, the need tor 
• ■arh moi ninv, and alter sc!uh»1 su|>ervision programs for elementary u^ed child-en 

• \ \ Klentihed' through the Parent 'Teacher rofum meeting. A pilot 'LatehK »y 
( , ,,,)!■( I ioi- ten Uuden'4 was launched bv Hetty Howne and operated for six we »ks 
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beginning on January 17, l!Wtf U was believed that a small scale project would be 
more successful Three volunteer* were obtained through the Granger High School 
(!areer C'ouawor to supervise the children on a daily basis Trom Ji:4r>-f>:00 p.m. A 
teacher f rom the sch<x>l staff was hired to direct the three vol un team. 

CONCLUSION , 

It was found that the higft sch<x)l volunteers were not able to prepare adequately 
to handle the children on a daily basis. In order to operate a volunteer .program of 
this nature, there must be a large number involved ho as not to burden each with 
more work and hours than can be expected. Training programs for yotmg volunteers 
are necessary to insure the success and confidence of each one. If adult volunteers 
• are to bo obtained, it must be realized that many people who may be willing to 
donate their time may not be able to, because of obligations to their own families at 
times when before and after school supervision programs are needed It should also 
be noted that, activities need to be extremely high in interest in order Go make them* 
enjoyable for the children, as they already have or will be spending a f^ll school day 
in regular class work. At the completion of the project it was decided \that funding 
woi|l(i be necessary to the development of a high quality program consisting of expe- 
rienced personnel. • \ 
^ In the Kail of 1MM a telephone survey was conducted of the patronslof Jack ling 
Momentary and a^ain the need for early morning and after school programs was 
indicated. Interestingly, most parents felt that before school care was more impor- 
tant than after school ami* that early morning hours were more critical \thun after- 
noon hours Approximately 1*0 families out of Mo are female headed, rrwile headed 
or male female headed with all working to support the home. It was believed that 
since many parents were both working to support the home— tr^ey would not be able 
to afford the cost of a high quality as previously described. A fee scale Was devel- 
oped to help us determine what parents could and should pay fur this service. This 
scale is similar to those used by other private .child cure services. Continual efforts 
have lieen made m order to obtain funding from seWral private organizations and 
corporations to make up the deficit created by tlio scale. Unfortunately these at- 
tempts have been unsuccessful. 

In order to determine the wijlmgness or ability oi parents to pay for theVull cost 
% of the needed program, Hetty and I decided to offer several three and one hallf work- 
shops nn a daily oasis from 7;'W) to H:<lo a.m. beginning N ms ruber 2H t 1!)SM. These 
ranged .from storytelling to computer -and ceramics. 'Teachers were umptbyod to 
handle the classes. Parent response was Jow. We have concluded that the cost of 
those classes was probably not affordable, especially before the holiday season! 

A third attempt is now bei^g made to set up a program through parent co-bp vol- 
unteering Parents who are interested will arrange to be one hour late for wo^k one 
morning per month and donate that time' to the school in supervising activities pre- 
viously organized for the children A fee is still needed to subsidize the cost of }nate- 
rials, yet it is much lower This type of program can be successful if enough parents 
are willing to share in the responsibility of 'the work However, activities mufet be 
ore plan if ed and cajmot be left up to the parent for preparation, since they may not 
nave the time or the skills Also, volunteers must he supervised by certified direc- 
tum , t • j 

Registration began on December 7 and will continue until January !), \\YM. At « 
later elate we will h*- able to determine if this program can be successfully imple- 
mented in many schools to handle child care programs. in the future. \ 

» 

I'hm'ahkh Statkmknt <u« i Mahy L Olmkn, I'm D., I'kivatk ''iti/.f.n 

SAI.AKIKH UK ('fit! J) CAHKd IVttUS 

Approximately .">n percent of women with children under age (1 are in the wortk 
Inree While f)arents .work, child caregivers are subsidizing parents through personal 
and Imanctnl sacrifices while they pursue employment and training. 1 

The milnrifM ot caregivers in the nation as a whole, as welkus in Utah, are appall 
mc.lv low MomI ol these caregivers are women who, by selecting child care as a prU« 
legion, have almost guaranteed themselves a beiow average standard of living. Ac- 
cording t" (l" National Day ('are Home Study, which was funded by the federal 
government, a 1!>77 eighty-seven percent of the home caregivers earned wages 1 
below the minimum w/ige; !M percent had earnings below 'the proverty line and IWi, 
peiveni were below the low income line. Nearly half of alhchildren in fulltime care 

.u" m home child rare provided hy caregivers who earn sub-standard wages. Caro- 

* ■ 
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gwyi* m evnter cure unci m fiimily <la.y care thome care), not onlv earn low sularie\ 
hut they receive neither retirement, nor health benefits, no paid vnctionK or job so- 
eurity while working ah exhausting 10 houriM* 1 *- day. 

In 'Utah, during 1*1X1. tiny curt 1 renters, the average salaries paid tiHead teacher/ 
directors was $4.14 per hour, teachers earned an average ot $U.aH per hour, and 
teacher aids earned an average of $:U5 per hour (less than the mininuim wage) 

The problem of l<>w wages to caregivers is intensified in the State ul Utah because 
the f'^iility and birthrates are high, and Utah has the youngest population in the 
nation with a median ag<> of 2\2 years compared to a national tnediafl of MO years. 
Thirteen percent of the population it* under age o, compared to iz percent ot the 
population under age f> in the United States. 

The need for child care is greater in Utah, yet to permit or mandate improve* 
meats in caregiver earnings by increasing parent's costs, would ini|X>se severe bur- 
dens on young parents during a time in their lives when they have inadequate 
income aiui are struggling to meet the food, clothing, and shelter needs ot children. 

•The low wages and lack of Htatus afforded caregivers encourages poor stall 
morale, burnout, rapid staff turnover, and unqualified child caregivers. Granted, 
there are many qualified, dedicated caregivers who teach and guide young children 
without ade(|iiate compensation, nevertheless quality staff will increasingly be 
forced to select other careers 

It is time that we find adequate financial resources, either public or private, to 
reword and recognize the value of raising younp children. The support a ad wilding 
fo- child day care should come from a variety ol sources, i.e., state and fedenil budg- 
ets private funding, tax |M>lieien and income tax credits, so that parents will not 
have to shoulder the entire burden of child care costs at the time in lite when they 
'can least afford it. If the support for child care is not increased, the care children 
receive wfll deteriorate further. Currently, many children are already in Hub-stand- 
, ard r.ire and care for themselves before and after school. 

( rucial to the role of caregivers is establishing *<qual pay for work that is eumpa- 
ruhie with the work of public school teachers. 

f .•...».* 

PhKI>AKKI> HtaTKMKNT M IKKNK I'lHHKK, DlMC-OK. * NO SlIIHLKV WkATHKKM. I»H. I)., 

KkaHahi-hkh. Utah Issues Information Phoukam, Salt Lakkuty, Utah 
Utah Tsmuch. a statewide advocacy and information program on low-income issues, 
applauds the work of the House Select Committee on Children Youth and families, 
and shares its concerns This statement will focus on the circumstances ot children 
and families in poverty who, while vulnerable to the problems experienc^J by their 
✓peers of all income levels, must face them with the additional difficulties that 
attend living below the poverty line. We appreciate this opportunity to add to tint 
alreadv invaluable body of information the Select Com/mttee has compiled and con- 
"lidered in it» attempt to address this critical topic. 

" IHWIH fillLOKKN IN UTAH'S FAMILIES, ('IIIMlHKN THAT XrK POOH, AND UTAHS l!IIILt)HKN 

Keonomie hard times began to impact Utah in VMl meaning that the income in- 
formation gathered bv the I'M) censun (incomes for 1»7!H reflect what may lie con- 
mdrred Utah's last "jiood" vear Nonetheless, census data show that poverty rates 
among Utah families, with children hid increased over the decade since 197 (from . 
\) t percent to 111 percent, while poverty fates tor all families declined significantly 
during the same period -HU Percent to 7.7 percent). Families with children are at 
Ingher risk uf bring poor. What these rates represent in numbers art* I S. I JO faivul es 
w. i children, in ,M>vVrtv in 1070. and 2I,5!U) in IfWO. Nearly 57 000 children under 
I* hviMl in poverty level families In l!>7!> 'What this means in Utah is that if all he 
children in poverty were' put into one geographical area, they would comprise the 
MCifind largest Mcho.il cftAtrfet in the state. Twenty. three thousand poor children were 
under llw age <>f five Poverty strikes families with young children— though expect- 
,..hle. Hie implications are disturbing. Whether approached from a humanitarian or 
oragmatic point of view, the rising rate of poverty among children is intolerable. 
Children in povertv suffer from deprivation of basic necessities during their forma- 
tive vears and their future liven may be negatively Impacted as well. Our society 
planch to [one when children's productive capabilities are hampered from the outset 
bv t lie effects of poverty ' Ktt . 

It. has been said Hint the poor are poor Iwcaun" they want to be poor. Without 
.icreptim' this intention, we must question at least whether iW.000 children in 
Uiah can he mini in he living out . uch a desire. Children must he recognized as clear 
virlmiM o( poVM'lV. victims of circi instances Iwyond their control thut contribute to 
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poverty. They artJMLims'of the economic crisis of the past few years, of increasing 
divorce and dest^Bi rateH and any subsequent nnwillitiKneH.H or inability of the 
. absent parent. to pf child Hupport. They are victims of the constriction of employ- 
ment, iff the technological changes that cause their parents to bo "displaced work- 
ers." They are victims* of reductions in funding for Hociid programs that previously 
stood between them and poverty. And they are victims if their parents choose not to 
take steps to get out of poverty, Children, regardless of the causes for their poverty, 
are totally |M>werles8 to change their circumstances. 4 

Careful attention to children's needs is particularly necessary in Utah because of 
the hip birth rate, Utah is among the top ten fastest-growing states in the nation. 
It holds thnt position for a unique reason: seventy-five percent of the growth is the 
result of the birth rate. This result in a median age in Utah of 24,2 in contrast to 
30.0 nationwide in 19H0. 

Infant mortality is one of the most generally accented indicators of the health- 
1 relate^ impacts of poverty. The current level of sophistication of medical', science 
and availability of quality care makes infant mortality an almost unnecessary trnge- 
dv The poor are the most likely to suffer, not only because of the impact of direct 
elements such as inadequate prenatal care, but also due to a combination of general 
responses to economic distress, inclwling«diotary deficiencies and the use of alcohol 
and detrimental drugs. Infants born to low-income women have a greater chance of 
death, ns do their mothers at the time of delivery. In Utah, where infant mortality 
rotes traditionally have been low, a jump in infant deaths from 1981-11)82 is alarm* 
*'ing. 

(IIII.DHKN IN I'OVKRTY IN .KtiMAI.K-HUADHD KAMI1.IK3 — UTAH'S KKSt'ONSK 

The feminization of poverty, now a nationally accepted trend, is a Significant re- 
ality in Utah, as is its impact on children. Census data show n decline iy the pover- 
ty rates, for female-headed families in Utah between 1909 and 1979, However, the 
rates still reflect the critical U*vel of vulnerability of these? families and th-ur chil* 
(Iron. The 1970 Census reported 5,978 m.\%) female-headed households with chil- 
dren under 18 living in poverty. Ten 'years later, while the poverty rote hnttejropped 
to Mft.To?, <he find 'that this represents 8,790 families with children must not be ig- 
nore* Also of concern is the 1989 poverty rate of fil.9% for femnle-hended families 
, with chiklrej^under six, which is 1(>.2 percentage points higher than the poverty 
rate for all^Wnale-hended families with children. Efforts being made in Utah to 
combat the feminization of poverty are commendable, 

/ In mid I98:i, the Department of Social Services articulated "self-sufficiency" as a 
primary goal to be im demented within the AFDC program, and is asking the State 
legislature to adopt that same goal in this, year's budget Session, The Department 
has written in funding for extra caseworkers to facilitate the goal into its budget for 
the upcoming fiscal year, as well as additional appropriations for child care. Thi 
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focus, constitutes a shift away from what has been called the "surrogate husband" 
role ?VFlX' traditionally has held. AFDC applicant* and recipients will be assisted 
with self-support plans on a voluntary basis; They will be informed of their options 
for employment and training, and helped to formulate their own self-sufficiency 
plans designed to move them towards independence from public assistance, There 
are already soin. signs of success, though continued and increased progress depends 
to a great extent on adequate appropriations for the Social Services budget, This 
year s legislative session also gives lawmakers an opportunity*to strengthen child 
support collection methods in order to help single parents ovoid the welfare cycle 
that currently contributes so heavily to this poverty population. 

( IIII.I)KKN IN I'OVKHTY IN TWO-PARKNT FAMIUK8— UTAH'S RESPONSE * 

The outlook for poverty-levYl two-parent families with children, on the other 
hand, is grim. The greater overage earning power of men over women ,and lower 
poverty rates for male hfaded families with children must not mask the fact that 
thy 19X0 Census counted 12,800 of these families in poverty, The Issue of children in 
poverty must be addressed, regardless of whether they live with one or both of their 
parents Yet, Utah's good record in combating poverty\among female headed house- 
Iio|(Ih is reversed when itfeoines to twu»ptm>nt fnmilicslwith children. From 1902 to 
earlyi)9Kl, an AFDC U (Aid to Families With Impendent Childreu<Unemp|oyed) 
category existed in Utah as an aid to low-incorne two-parent families wherein the 
primary breadwinner was unemployed and Ineligible for unemployment insurance. 
In Januarv 1981, the Utah legislature terminated the progrum, resulting in the do- 
sure of 1,120 cases at the' end of the fiscal vear, The Department of Social Services 
conducted an evaluation of the impact of the program's termination and found 
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unmet medical iii>im|h and separation unci divorce as the primary consequences for 
I hi' bundles , 

A numl>er or H|HM<illc findings cull into question the wisdom of the programs ter- 
mination. Ninrlv 122 |>oreent of tho closed A FIX' U cases reopened as AKIX! cases • 
over tho suceodmg eleven months. The into of family breakup represented by these 
families iH over twice tho previous rate of divorce and desertion experienced prior to 
the elimination of the program. Almost \ \ percent of the families whose cases were 
.'losed in -July had incomes of less than $500 per month by the following November. 
Nearly u\ percent, had incomes* of less than fliijO per month. 

• Utah Issues contacted nineteen agencies to discuss the human dimensions of the ' 
AMX' U termination and was told the following stories about two-pnrcn fammos 
to whom this assistance was no longer available: 

A family of six is dependent on a husband who formerly worked as a truck driver, 
Since experiencing n problem with his legs throe months ago, he has been in the 
Veterans Administration Hospital, The family has been without income since ms 
unemployment compensation ran out: They sent three children by a previous mar. 
ruige to the first husband; one child remains, The family /s in the process ol being 
evicted from tin* home ,i 

The father of a former AKIX' W family- in eastern Utah was employed part-time 
unloading trucks; now that job is gone. The husbaijd is constantly looking for Jobs. 
The wife has worked off and on, but "there aren't, any service jobs in the area, and 
whim thev do open up, people are standing in line waiting." The wife was pregnant 
wtih tho nviiwl child m March The hospital would not talk to her because she did 
not have $.>l)0 ,. . \ . , ,i 

\ family split into two units the father and one child living in one home, the 
pnynant inother m another Thev could not find jobs, tfouy had no income, and they 
look this step when ihev became desperate over how to pay for the delivery of the 

A f.umlv ol lour moved here from Nebraska The husband secured two jobs as a 
Murker but was lot go from both when his employers learned he had n 1)nno" 
record lie worked on an M)S Church farm through the church employment service 
lor two dav4 It was very hard ffcr them to ask for help, but the wife went to S? >cial 
Service's 'fhev had a difficult time accepting the information that they would have 
to he divorcd to get help ^ 

In i»e- winteuof the dire circumstances of intact families who would have 
intahlied I'nr the federally and state-funded AKIX-- U program had it still existed 
reached such proportions that the Utah legislature was convinced to appropriate 
lands tor an Kmeigoncy Work Program. That program hasten continued to the 
present Mine, demonstrating an obvious need, However, the $M> $100 per week a 
familv receives on the program (according to sizef guarantees a tragic level of nover- 
iv lor the children in these families. Health care most certainly is substandard, 
since the program participants*aro not eligible for Medicaid as they were under the 
A KIM' V program The state's priorities, if they include aid to children in poverty, ^ 
must include acceptance of the need for assistance to two-patent families, especially 
ofer \ 'tab's energy growth rate has slowed and technological changes have impact- 
ed the job market in the same negative ^vay here as in the; rest of the nation, 

I'tllMHlKN IN POVKHTY^ AND THK ('MANrUNCl FAMILY STKUITUKK A ^ 

A number of statements presented to the Hoime Select Committee have advanced 
theories to explain the problems of children in terms of changes in Mil' family struct 
lure as we have pointed out, increasing divorce rates, compounded by nonpayment 
Hi elnlil support, are w nufluficant element in poverty among children. However, we 
believe there is a noei^m the part of aay Hocioty to face reality atu address i prob- 
lems within that reality. We also believe changes in an institution like the family 
must be viewed with an eye to their multiple causes. Caution must be used when 
ronMidering the reality of growing numbers of single parents with ch Idren, In order 
to avoid a longing for a traditional answer that may summit children to greater 
harm than the disruption of their families. Innumerable examples come to mind 
where loM-ounsel, for example, an' abused spouse or the mother or fi ther of abused 
• hililren to maintain the situation- would be a crime. The stress and injury, be it 
emotional or physical, to children in an unworkable family situation can only be 
speculated. A t , , , 

( Moreover, to prophesUe failure for children of single .puftuta is not only Inami- 
V ~ rate hut also detrimental to families who find themselves 1*1 that circumstance- 
UrniheM whose niuvbers.are, in fact, increasing This viewpoint for an agency th«t 
M eeks find encoutyges the idleviation of jKivertv, may np|K»«r inconsistent with what 
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we know about poverty union*.' single parents. HwweveV. if that pitrticf uiar brnncl of 
jKwrty in to fx» alleviated if the feminization of poverty is to be addressed unci 
ameliorated a concerted effort nnlHt Ix* made to accept ns reality the changing 
family structure, the trend towards single parent hocnl. Poverty hurts tl{e poor—it 
may hurt children most of all. regardless of the, form their family structure takes. 

tyu; Rhoti|kkh/Hiu Sistkhs ok (Ikkatkk Samp Lake, 

Ikivmberfit tfoU 

H()f Xl.KfT CnMMI'rTKK ON ('HIU)KKN, YoUTil, ANO KaMILIKM, 

.Sti/. 4 *e O/v, f//ciA. A V* v 

Dkar Kkpkkhkntativks: HtK l*rnthers/[lig Sisters of (heater Salt Lake is a pri- 
vate, non-profit organization which provides ndult friendship guidance, and |x>sitivc 
V> role modeling for children who live in one parent families. Working with single 
v ' parent families, we are presented with a first hand, daily perspective on the difficult 
^ ties that these families encounter, We would like to briefly share that perspective 
with the Committee, and offer our suggestions as to tue^s by which these problems 
might be approached 

The most obvious presenting problem we observe in the one* parent families we 
servo is ixiverty. The impact of poverty on these women and their children, materi- 
ally, psychologically, and emotionally, fannot be overstated. Since many of these 
women are not equipped with the education, skills, or experience to move quickly 
and effectively into the job market in order to support themselves and their chil- 
dren adequately, we believe il is essential that government assistance, particularly 
m the ureas of welfare grants, health care, job training and development, and chy 
care, is provided at a level suffieietv to maintain a reasonable standard of living for 
thorn. In our view, thif/ assistance at this time is not sufficient. Substantial f incrcases 
in fViriding tor these essential social" services, not ftie cuts we have witnessed in the 
pas^ljiree years, are required. Welfare benefits should be structured to^provide in- 
cent iveiTfox^l hose vwmieii to move awuy from dc|)endence upon government assist • 
once, and thfN^siric>>ntives that have been incorporated in welfare ^policies in recent 
years should be T^iminated. It is ulso important that these benefits ar'i provided 
without the strong stigmas currently attached to receipt of welfare assistance by 
policies, distribution systems, and political rhetoric. 

Most single parent families would also benefit greatly from support services that 
can be provided by government or private agencies. Child care, job training, mental 
health services, recreation and socialization programs, prevention programs, and a 
variety of other social services must be available if single women and their children 
t\rv to achieve a higher quality of living and the opportunity to improve their situa- 
tion. Unfortunately, current national policies run counter to this need, Cuts in fund- 
ing for 'support services for one parent families should be reversed, arid the notion 
that, the 'private sector can, with reduced government support, adequately fulfill 
these needs, should be dispelled. Cuts in sliding for support services, coupled with 
ever increasing demand for those services simply mean that many families will be 
denied opportunities, 

National priorities should be reordered to reflect a new emphasis on fostering 
healthy, productive, and stable families and individuals. Single parent families 
should be given top priority in a renewed commitment to social services. Certainly, 
th< re is no panacea to resolving the problems faced by women atid children in one 
parent households, and certuinly addressing these problems will require money as 
well as changes in nttitudeUmJ 'policies. But the challenge is so important that it 
must U» met Increased funding for services can be achieved through better enforce* 
meat of ehllir support laws, and through Hubstuntial cuts in the bloated and ill-con- 
ceived budget- for strategic nuclear defense. We urge the House Select Committee on 
Children. Youth, and Families to use its influence upon the Congress and the Ad- 
ministration to re order priorities to lx«tter serve the single parent families of this 
nation 

Kespect fully. 

Stkphhn (I. Krickhon, Exwutivv Dirvrtvr. 
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Sait IjAkk Cm, Utah, Ikrvmbtr tl /JVM 
To House Select Committee on Children. Youth, and himilies, House Office Build- 
wig Annex Wa/Jiington, IX. ' 
From .Hll Johnson, Outreach Technician. 1 

te»uinun<i lor the hearings on the problems of children, youMi una families. 
As <i Suit Lake Health Department employee for the Inst five years, while.work 
*ing with the health urograms 1 have had the opportunity to work with single pur- 
unt'v I find their problem* A; be lUiiuuicinl 2) morale I!) family roots 4) Hurvival in 
mttnttunnrv Urjes. 

Suu't 1 urn a single parent myself with eight children at home at the tune of my_ 
divorce, 1 van speak loan firsthand ox[>erionce P nswell In 1MH, my ex-husband lelt 
and Went to Mexico. When he returned, he pulled out nil finances from the family, 
giving nnlv per week for groceries, etc. for a family of ten 

I started io work in the summer of lDo'l) on swing shift bo the older children could 
watel) the baby and younger children. My baby was four months old at the time. I 
just didn't have enough monev to keep the family running. 

I ntarted divorce proceedings in January, 11)70, after my ex-hUsband burned my 
father's trailer house off the property. It was my father's property. My ox-husband 
t had continually stated that he was going to kill my fathei . 

I did not succeed in finalizing thu divorce. I decided to give it another try. Then in . 
I'.Wi, I init ted divorce proceedings again when my ex-husband started goimj out in 
the evenings with other women and tttyl me he wanted a, polygamous marriage. He 
l»ocnme" violent 1 1 « * broke my nose, and even became sexually abusive, 

I reopened the divorce in' HIT t. When 1 filed for tt^livuree, thortPwnsVt even a 
thought in my mind that I mid' my children woufil not be awarded our property, 
especially since it hod l>een my father's previous to my marriage. I have since speitf 
thousands of dollars on twelve attorneys in an attompt to t regain ownership of the 
land mv fat Iter intended to serve as support for me and my children. My children 
and I are not able to use money from the sab' of the property, because of suits lor 
the land. Consequently, my children have gone without the needs of lifi that 1, as 4 n 
working mother, could not provide for them, 

A woman has a monutnejitnl task to maintain a family, even with adequate, child 
support. I recommend to the committee: „ 

I /Law* he passed to strengthen child support enforcement. 

'J Women should be awarded the dwelling without atly attachments, since rami- ~* 
lies are niainlyheuded by women after a divorce. 

• U Stipulations To divorce agreements that the woman may not remarry, cohabi- 
tale, move": or have outside persons other than family staying in the house until the 
\oungest child becomes of ape or else the support will Ik? removed must be unconsti- 
tutional, it hi j'ioh to me, and should be dissolved. * t v 
Thank vou 

, .lANlCK JoilNHON IlATOH, 4 

Out Rvach Tvvhniviun. 

h(M'AHKI) STAI-KMKNT OK.TlNKKK VAN I'lf.IK, PALM, WllAKTON, TaMAUA WmAHTON, 

Sai r Lakk Ahka Community Action I 'hook am ano Utaiians Against IIunukh 

Dour roiomifV»e nmmbers, we are writing to tell you about a specific kind of child 
/ abuse This nbuV leaves children maimed and scarred for life. Jt hampers mental 
and physical development, forces children to, be hospitalized, and at tunes, robs 
I hem of life itself It is not a child abuse where parents can be laid to blame, nor 
one where a patents' love of a child can l>c questioned. This type of child abuse is 
the direct result of Jthe dire poverty that affects t in 5 of America's children, > if 

America has* 112 hiillion children living in poverty. These children, due solely -to 
their parents' hick of money, are denied many of the basic necessities of life. ror 
these children inadequacy is all they know: inadequate health cave, inadequate 
housing, inadequate food and nutrition, inadequate heat, and inadequate education. 
This tv|>e of abuse attacks the whole family, causing stressful living conditions that 
tear at the basic moral fiber of families and that force fathers to leave the home to 
ensure nouie nssitanee f • the mother and children. > 

In l!i7!l. ofl.HHH of ImuIi's children were living in poverty. We assume that this 
number has increased, for \ l Xi\) was Utah's last financially prosi>erous year. Times 
have gotten worse Mince 1!»7!J. Unemployment rose to a record high of W. Budget 
, u(m and the restructuring of all assistance programs have taken countless dollars 
aw.iv truo, <hddien and their families, They have forced countless families to our 
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«* agencies" fliNirnti-pH These >r, many of them once comfortably middle* dans, 

are now des|>erate and deMhtuir 

Though poor children hh< bring affected tn every urea of thei»- lives we focus on 
the nutritional needs of American children , We will review the following child 'nu- 
trition programs and analyze what has hnptxmed to recipient^ in these programs in 
the last lew years Wl(\ School Lunch, School Breakfast. Summer Fowl, and Kowl 
Stamps. * 

i« * 

wic 

f 1 

One ol the most effective federal programs, the Special Supplemental I'NnkI Pro 
gram lor Women, Infants and Children (WIC) provide food supplements and nutri- 
tion trainmL^to lowineome, hi^h risk pregnant or nursipg women and children to 
ugi live WIU has been found to increase birth weight, iron levok find growth pat- 
terns tor undernourished mothers and children and, in turn, is projected to save 
■>U 10 in medical excuses for every dollar spent on the program. 

Utah's WIC program has recently recovered from. the FY 81 National Program 
Freeze, when, due to the freeze of funding, inadequate allocations formulas, late no- 
tifications ol funding levels, and state and local inexperience with .caseload manage- 
ment. Utah ex|H-rienced one of the most dron'itie percentage reductions of caseload 
in the history of Hie WIC program nationally. ' . ' 

■ * . 

Utah \s uimmv vasvloud fluctuations r 
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This initial freeze tn had a ripple effect in Utah's WIC allocation and case- 

load Women and children were cut off the program with no notice and with mo 
m^ins of nutritional replacement. The u utility of the program suffered severely. 
Alter funds did Urome available, many eligible women did not want* to participate 
again in such an erratic program. The program, fortunately, has recovered, but fur- 

>^ tner cuts would undo that recovery and could 'permanently jeopardize the reputn- 
* tion of the program. 

, In January. 1082, UKDA projected that S2.Ki2-l 'potential VT participants reside 
m Utah As noted, Utah currently Serves just over 20,000 pe ticipants. Utah is tfrd 
lowest nationally in nerving,^ he numbers of WIC eligibles, 'tab is 'Kith lowest in 

* ojm* capita income among states and has a birth rate twice the national average. 
Utah n WIC program must expand to serve at l.eaut - r j0% of its projected caseload as 
r-couimended lor each Htate by the National Maternal and Fetal Advisory Council. 
Utah needs more funds, but not at the expense of women and children* in other 
states We recommend that funds be made available to more adequately reflect 
Utah * needs and tfie needs of women and children throughout Jhe nation. * 

KCHOOt, LUNCH AND HKKAKKAMT 

The National School Lunch and Breakfast Programs' reimbursement rates have 
been eut drastically by (WresVi j n theMast few years The price of school meals has 
increased dramatically: Cnnh's ''reduced-priced meals" cost to children has in- 
creased by MO' 1 ; since March of 81; the increased prices forced seven thousand stu- 
dents owl of the program in FY 82. During the school years 80-81 and Hi -82, Utah 
lost a total of :iL\0o2 students from school lunch and 1,781 students from breakfast, 
In addition, the increase in "severe need rate" for the Breakfast Program from 20% 
to WW, made it impossible for many schools to continue to provide breakfast. One- 
third of Utah's schools dropped the Breakfast Program. 

Not only have the programs been cut, but extreme hardship aMowances in the 
income standards for free or reduced-priced meals have been eliminated, making 
many students once eligible for free meals eligible only for reduced or full-priced 
meals 

With the increased costs, many Utah families are unable to afford school meals 
and no longer participate. The new application process is yet another disincentive. 
Applicants are required to provide Social Security numbers and verification of 
income to school principals. Utahans see UtiH as an unwarranted invasion of privacy 
and decline application. Although thin snvVn federal food dollars now, in the long 
run low-income children, who once dencndVdAn school lunch for a third ot their 
•lailv nutrition, may develop costly health prmnrniH, resulting in a much higher ex- 
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l*«nse to, the ClovVrnment Furthermore, those fowl dollars saved are eaten ap in od- 
llllffllHt rut IV*' enftlH ;\ 

f SUM>.JKU KOCH) hk(x;ham 

The Summer Food Program offers nutritious lunches to children in targeted t low- 
mcom*« neighborhoods, to aid in children's nutritional welbbeyig during the summer 
months when school lunch is nof available. 

TIh» most drastic alteration of the Summer Food Program is the new requirement 
that 5u f 3f (rather than BttWi) percent of the children who live in the target area to be 
served must be eligible to receive free or red] iced -priced meals in school lunch or 
breakfast. Since the data to support compliance with this new requirement are ob- 
tained from the numbers of participants in nutrition programs in the area schools, 
changes in breakfast and lunch affect the Summer Food Program. The change has 
had a ve. 1 n* (utiv« impact in Salt Lake County, Prior to the change there were 21 
• sites in Salt ■ 'ke (ounty serving Summer Food to approximately 1,192 children/ 
When tbv ntvi ' ; up to 50 percent we lost I) of the 21 sites. Within one 

y t . lir %«•" ' ' uue to the new requirement. Salt Lake County's drastic 

reduce . "fleets its uniqueness. Unlike other metiQipolitnn areas, 

,the vai poverty community concentrated in one place. 

a y v. throughout the valley in v/hat are described as pockets of 

p<^.» d middle income families live in the same community, thj; 

poor aii ,m ..al' uu poverty requirement. In areas that do have "enough" 

poor to iiu.tlify, v, n the price of a reduced-priced lunch increased 20c to 40$, 
Utah's participate rate was i educed by 7.000 children. Their parent* couJd no 
longer afford tin lunches, Those a«ven thousand children are no longer part of the 
data used to qualify an area for summer lunch. For example: A school in which 52% 
of the students received reduced priced meals prior to the price increase, and whece 
of the poor Children drop out (because of their parents' inability to pay), would 
no longer qualify for free summer food because the duta would show that only 49% 
of the children arc "poor enough". 

The increase in reduced-priced meal costs togeii.,* with the higher poverty re- 1 
quirementw for free lunch eligibility has greatly jmured children in Utah, and par- 
ticularly in Salt Lake County. Not only does it lif rally take food out of the mouths 
of children but it falsely suggest*} a lowering inUhe number of poor children at a 
time when poverty is reaching epidemic proportions. 

FOOD STAMPS • 

The newest problem facing Food Stump recipients who are trying ta work their 
wav "H" public assistance also has the most severe adverse effects of ai^y change 
we've ;een aiijfe tTie current Program was institute in 1970. ( 
The impact that Retrospective Bfldgoting meten out on the worker who loses a job 
, lastH for two rnonthsr-and a recent case in Salt Lake County illustrates how devas- 
tating it can be. . , 
Retrospective Budgeting is based upon a Monthly Report submitted to the rood 
Stamp agency. A Food Stamp recipient household reports ittfgross income from all 
sourees during tlie previous month, The agency uses that income to determine a 
benefit amount for the next month. To illustrate:^ Monthly Report must.be sub. 
milted (in Utah) not later than DecenlBer 17, showing total income for the month of 
November. By the end of December, the Utah Department of Social Services (UDSS) 
will calculate the household's benefit for January, based "retrospectively on No. 
veniber's income, , 

As long as a recipient household's income remains relatively constant, there are 
no problems. When, however, a recipient loses a job, the effects reverberate for two 
months If the hypothetical family loses itw job during December, January's Food 
Stamp benefit will continue to reflect November's Income just us December s Pood 
Stamps reflected October's income. Because the household's Food Stump benefits* 
are determined retrospectively for two months, the job* loss will not be refloated 
until two months later. The State Regulation is simple and direct: ... 
For all eases, a decrease it) income in the budget tvonth shall be reflected in the 
. corresponding issuance month. Retrospective budgeting procedures apply . Never 
adjust the issuance any earlier. Assistance Payment* Administration Manual, 
UDSS, Vol utnc IV (Food Stamps) Sec. HiMi.34. . 

Consider the impact <on a real case. 1 Ms, C. lives in Salt Lake County, a divorced 
mother with I children She married \2 years ago while she was still in high school 
and dropped out without finishing. She has let two of "her children go to adoption 
»h nirencies to reduce her 'cx|x»nses so she could survive on the sometimes-below-mini- 

■ri 
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mum-wuge job* she has had to take. She has been on and off welfare several times— 
always trying to work her way in the world, 

In the ['all of UMi she got „ j,,}, the income was enough that she gladlv looked 
forward to closing her wel'are case in a few months. In November she decided a few 
extra dollars in Food Stamps might make a difference for Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. Her income was barely bdow the maximum allowed— her November allotment 
was $2.00; for December; she got $1.00. 

Then she lost her job. 

Her Food Stamps for January will reflect her Noven'iber income— she'd get $1.00, ' 
a^ain In Ms. C's case, she's "lucky" because her February stamps will be able to 
recognize that she lost her job in December. If she- had started to receive stamps in 
October, her February stamps would have included the income she got for Novem- 
ber's last pay period (if received in December) plus December's few days of work. 

Compounding the problem is the realization that she is also not eligible* for an 
.adjustment of her financial assistance under -APDC— because it, too, is computed 
retrospectively. - « 

Theoretically, an "extra" benefit goes to the Food Stamp recipient at tbe begin- 
ning of participation which is supposed to beV'snved" to cover expenses nt"tke end. 
Clearly, in Ms. Cs case and in hundreds like her throughout Utah— th</practical 
renlity falls far short of the theory. 

We .urge Congress to umeliorute this unnecessary haWship by providing that 
where a source of income terminates through no fault of the participant household ' 
land we would include a "good cause',' voluntary qujt in the definition of "no tault") 
an ndjurtment of Fo<xl Stamp allotment shall be made in the following month, irre- 
spective of retrospective budgeting. To say it in regulatory language: 

h retrospective calculations, disregard income from a source that terminated in 
the income reporting month or the interim month, where tl ■ household did not 
cause the termination n 

We also suggest that if the termination occurs in the first half of the month a 
supplemental Food Stamp allotment, pro-rated, he issued; if the termination occurs 
after the loth, the adjustment be made in the next month. 

We also strongly urge that Congress adopt these provisions in Aid To Families 
with Dependent Children. / 

1 

' CONCLUSION 

Food Assistance urograms for children and their families were created, due to 
shocking evidence that hunger and malnutrition existed in almost, every poor com- 
munity in the nation. In the last three yeurs, these programs have been severely 
battered by Congress. 

In the last two years, there have been reports of rising malnutrition umong in- 
fants and children in Boston, Detroit, New York, and other communities across the 
country Infant mortality rn some poor communities, such as Detroit, the infant 
mortality rate exceeded the rate in many poor South American cour** * 

At the December 0, ISIXtf, hearings of the House Select Cor Children 
Youth and Families, held in Salt Lake City, Utah, a momb' .fimittee 
commented on child abuse. He stated that if we have fou r'olio and 

other diseases why can we not find a cure for child abuse. < child abuse 

that takes the form of malnutrition there is n cure. 

The cure is simple, food. For in America it is clear that we have the means to 
save our children's lives - if we choose to. 

In the words oi the late Senator Philip A. Hart Junuary B0, l{f7f>. 

The child whose brain *is damaged or whose growth is stunted because of a poor 
diet faces a life of dependency and poverty. If the moral considerations of taking 
every [Mwsibie sten to prevent such damage are not compelling enough, then cost- 
, cutters shoulil at least consider the cost to future generations in terms of tost earn- 
ing capacities and perhups, public assistance. 



South urn Utah Statk Com,kuk, 

Schooi, ok Education, 
January j. 

Dan Marriott, 

Rtmkuw Minority Member* Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families 
Hnuitv of Representatives. Himrte Office Buihlitm Annex J* Wtmhin^toiu h(\ 
Dkah Dan Enclosed is testimony which I would like to have made part of the 
testimony collected at the hearings for the Select Committee on Children, Youth, 
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and Families: December (>, l!)KH heaping, childven, youth, and families in the South- 

Wf*8t, 

I appreciate serving uh a member of the'Utah Advisory Council for this commit- 
tee. 

Sincerely.,,. , • tjf n , 

v ' ■ » Kent B. Mykrs, Ph. D., 

Professor of Education. 

KncloHure. • 

, pRKPARKD STATBMBNT OK KKNT E, MYKftS, WkMHKK, UTAH AOVIHORV COUNCIL ON 

r . Childkhn, Youth, and Families 

I would like to enter testimony concerning four ideas into the testimony of these 
hearing. The four are: (I) the encouragement of the extended family living togeth- 
er, (2) the protection of abused children, (3) the development of basic education pro- 
grams tor all children, and (4) that exemplary families and programs which nurture 
family, life be given great public notice, 

■ ti 

KXTKNQKD .FAMILY 

A terrible waste of human resource is occurring in the llnited States, especially 
in persons over fifty-five years of age, I would lijte to propose that Coirgress adopt as 
national policy the concept "that the extended family of at least children, parents, 
and grandparents as a baHic family unit be encouraged." 1 believe that at least two 
concrete steps could be taken immediately. First, that federally supported housing 
would include construction of housing that were' specifically designed with grphd- 
parent space, e.g., special bedroom with sitting are and bath, 5econd,,that steps be 
taken to discourage the warehousing of elderly by changing the rules of payment by 
medicare so that families are responsible if they have funds available. This extended 
family concept also would help solve the problem of child care for the school age 
"latch-key" children. 

AHUSKb CHlLDKKN % 

It has been my observation that when the extended family lives together there 
.are fewer abused children in those families. The number ol abused and battered 
children in our nation is a national calamity. We need* to have much stronger feder- 
al and state laws which remove children ironi abusive parents and place them in 
families which are stable and wholesome. 

BASIC EDUCATION 

My review of studies of prisoners in state and federal prisons indicates one as- 
tounding fact, that a majority of inmuteti cannot functionally read or -write. 1 would 
like to recommend that additional study of this fact be made to test the hypothesis 
"that the failure to learn basic skills leads to criminal activity. It is my contention 
that the hypothesis will b* proven. In that regard, we need federal legislation which 
will forcefully encourage states to establish basic education competency as a rule of 
advancement through the school system. Our continued promotion of students from 
grade to grade without skills causesjhe students who are thus moved along to guar- 
anteed failure to become frustrated, aggresoive, and delinquent ' 

Bu«ie education for all children must include the handicapped and children from 
culturally and economically disadvantaged families. A renewal of the great dream 
of a functionally literate electorate must become reality. 

KXKMPLAHY KAMILIKS 

Recently, I watched a televised program which honored outstanding Americans 
from various fields in the Arts. The show was dramatic and well produced. We nee \ 
something like this to honor great families or persons, programs, institutions, or 
ngenciea which provide exemplar/ models or programs which positively effect fami- 
lies Recently, I was Involved with a program, "Family ol the Year, sponsored by 
the Utah Association of Women. It is my feeling that such a pfogram could be spon- 
sored by one of the agencies of the federal government in the Department of Health 
and Human Services or perhaps it eoft Id become a function of Congress with the 
res|K;nsibility being -part of a committee function such us this Select Committee on 
Children, Youth, and Families. • 
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I'kki'akki) Statrmknt.of Annk Makik Wkinkk, Ahkikant Prokkssoh, Homk Eco- 
nomics AND OlNHUMKN I'JlM 'CATION, UTAH STATK UniVRKSITY, KaKKN S. StONR, 

Spkciaixst, Family, Homk. and ( Jtci tationai. Hwmk Nconomk's, Utah Okfkk ok 
KmicA-noN, and Kii.kkn Kknchkh, Dihtkict (■ookoinatoh, Ocimsn, Utah School 
District ) . 

' Mr. Chai rmnn and Members of the? Select Committee on Children, Yoi't.h, and 
Ffimilira, i um Anne Marie Weiner, Assistant Professor of Home Economics and 
Consumer Kduention in the College of Family Life at Utah State University. I am 
presenting this testimony in Collaboration with KareiTfl. Stone, Specialist, Family, 
Homo, and (X'cupa^ional Home Bionomics, Utah State Office of Kducation, and # 
Kileen Kencher, District Consultant, Ogden, Utah School District. We appreciate 
this opportunity to bring to your attention the role of home economics professionals 
In Meeting the needs of children, youth, and families; particularly the way they 
apply prevention strategies tf potential family crisis situations. 
Home economics has been associated with improving the quality of family life 
x since the profession was created in the first decade of the twentieth century. The 
field was defined at the Fourth-l^ake Placid Conference in 1902 as being the study of 
man's immediate physical environment at. his nature as a social .being, and the 
relation between the two. 1 ' 

The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 initiated funding for home economics education by 
including the occupation of homemaking as a component of vocational education. 
Kach successive review and passage of this legislation has addressed relevant socio- 
economic concerns as they affect families; and this concern for current family condi- 
tions has been reflected in the home economics programs that the legislation sup^ 

ports. . . tf*-*^,.; ( 

We would like to present to this committee a view" of the farfiily and of contempo- 
rary youth as seen by home economics professionals We would also like to highlight 
the way in which home economics programs are successfully dealing with iht prob- 
lems of both family and youth. ^ 

The realities of family life tpday and how they affect problems of youth have been 
recognized by legislators and citizens throughout this country. As a result, various 
intervention strategies have been initiated, funded, and expanded to deal with diffi- 
cult situations such as are described in this testimony. Prevention, however, is more 
cost-effective than intervention or remediation. Yvonne Fergusdn, State Supervisor 
of Home Economics Education in West Virginia has strongly defined the importance 
of prevention: 

"Prevention of or alleviating problems^that impact on families' is necessary to 
achieving national priorities. Helping a family successfully manage their money 
rather,thnn becoming ifn applicant for bankruptcy, preventing teen-age pregnancy 
and the costs related to childbirth and rearing, or improving attitudes that make a 
worker more productive at paid employment have long term implications for the 
family and for our society." 2 

But what constitutes a family in the 1980s? Census reports and other family data 
gathering research efforts reveal the following picture of today's emerging diverse 
family stylf. 

. The traditional family unit of father/wage earner, mother/homemaker and de« 
pendent children accounts for only 7 percent of the families in the United States 
today. 

Single person households accounted for 25 percent of family units in 1980. 
~>1 percent of the nation's married women were in the labor force as of March, 
I9HI). 

This includes 4f> percent of all mothers with children under t> years of age, 

Trends that add to our descriptionjof family .life in the 80s are: 

Single parent families have increased dramatically in the past twenty years. Mure 

than one-fifth of all children in the United States who are under 18 are being raised 

by a single parent today, 
(hie out ofVvery two marriages this year is likely to end in divorce. ' 
The? majority of divorced persons remarry, creating extended families with compile 

eated legal relationships. The term "blended family ffVas recently beeitdised to de- 

scril>e this situtation. \\ 



' Lake I'hicici Conference in Home Kconomien. Proceedings of the Fourth Conference. Luke 
Placid. New York n p. VM)2' 

2 Ferguson, Yvonne We*t Yirginiu Department of Kdueution, Charleston, W V Utter to Joan 
NfeFadilen, Utnh Stole UniverHity. Iiogan, Utah. October 2U, 1981. 
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- Personal bankruptcy m on the increase. Bankruptcy and other economic crises 
such as lows of job or reducf inn in pay can affect family goals, lifestyles, and even 
personal relations between family members. 

Child and spouse abuse is increasing. There yere 785,100 reported cases of child 
ubuse in 1!>H() alone. * ... 

These statistics and. trends are neither comprehensive nor exhaustive, but they 
may help convov to^you a picture of the family as seen \jy hor.'-e economics profca- 
sionalrt. As the family unit changes, many family styles emerge. These various forms 
of family unitH must, be acknowledged in our educational efforts and in legislation if 
either in to effectively Herve the needs of the American family. 

If we narrow' our focus from the family to adolescents, we find more cause for 
concern. A majority of home econormcs professionals work in the high schools of our 
nation. They are therefore in contact daily with Contemporary youth and acutely 
aware of their problems. For .example: 

Adolescents in the United States have rates of child bearing that are among the 
world's "highest. About 10 percent of the United States' adolescent females were 
pregnant in VM) and <> percent gave birth. 

Teen-age marriage is increasing, with 75 percent of these marriages ending in di- 
vorce. 

Drug abuse is a major problem in high schoolH and the lower grades throughout . 
the country 

Alcohol iibuse and addiction is increasing in the under twenty-one age group. t 
National unemployment among yout'.i in April 19HH was 17.3 percent overall and 
10 |M»ifent among blacks. 

Herujigam, we can not claim a complete description. Rather, we have highlighted 
situation's thai, seem to have the most devastating effects on youth and on the edu- 
cational setting. The utility, of life for youth today must be stabilized and enriched 
it this country wants a high 'caliber of leaders and citizens in future decades. 

Historically, horn* economics has been involved in programs of education with the 
purpose of holpirn^^ffiiTttwtf maintain their desired quality of life and to prevent * 
crises. The profession has pYdged its support to this goal for the future. Areas were 
identified by the coalition olhome economics professional organizations as warrant- 
ing high priorities in conjuttion with the reauthorization of the Vocational Educa- 



tion Act :i ; these include. 
Family violence; parenthood; family economics 



md consumer behavior; aged 



family members; energy use in the home; and nutritional status. 

Special population groups that have priority in tfrje program plans of Consumer 
and Hornenmking (home economics education) have lalso been identified., They are; 

School aged parents; single parents; elderly person j; persons in correctional instt- 
' tut ions; and low income' and/or disadvantaged indivic uals, ' 

Home economics has been and will continue to be an educational force dedicated 
to providing knowledge and skills to youths and adults to help them cope in an ever 
J changing world. Toward that end and* to assist thenj in maintaihing and increasing 
' the quality of their family life, we teach both theory and practical skills. • 

Uome eitmomicB has a proven history of program effectiveness. We would like to 
• shar«» with you several documented examples of successful home economics pro- 
grams that have been directly involved With family Jife.education. v * 

Innttudv of 17 schools in North Dokola, South Dakota, and Minnesota, high school 
.students who had completed parenthood education courses were compared with 
matched students who had not. The results showed that- the students- who had com- 
pleted the pnronthood courses had a greater knowledge of child development, more 
confidence in their ability to deal with children, and more skill in solving child rear- 
nig problems than those who did not take the courses. 4 . 

Graduates of Iowa high HChools in H)80 were asked how well their home econom- 
ics classes had prepared them for homemakinft tusks (family living skills). H0« per- 
cent of the students replied "good" or "very good", particularly in the areas of 
caring lor children and/oods and nutrition. 5 



M 



M'titimiMt'r nnd Homemaking Kducntion. Recommendation* for Reauthorization of the Uoca- 
titinal Education Act, Public Law U4-4H2. ' . u 

< MnkniH. .Ian. "Kducntion for Parenthood: Dow it Make a Difference' Education for Parent- 
htMKl KxchaiiKoH .January. IWUv l-U. , 

i J f w\ (^p.f-f..... II. .n u .. rv.t»mi ttn*« nn I'Vlnrntum iinrl L/inni* I r«t imnnv UlV'Mi t)V u#iln t U'.rtt 1 
lloKhi'H Im'I 



(oiiKrww. Houw\ Committee on Kducntion an(| Labor TcHtimony Kiven by ttoth Pltrcj 
iM'lori' (tip Subcommittee on Momentary, Secondary, and Vocational MuctfUon, J at 
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i'ersonnl testimonials to the Senofits derived from homo economies programs from 
students, Jruchei'i, and parents appeared in the report: The Value of Home Kconone 
\vm Kducation by Caputo and llaymoro' 1 Comments from students included: "The 
home etononwcs courses have really helped rne and changed, my life.", "I learned so 
much about family life and I have used to make my life meaningful to myself and 
rny child", and' "At home practice better homernaking methods that I acquired in 
homo economicH classes. " • 

A State Office of Kducation received an unsolicited letter from n high, school* grad- 
uate that emphasized the positive effect that the home economies class had upfln his 
ndult life. He wrote, "Since high school graduation, I have lived on my own, mar- 
ried, and begun a fiinvily, I '"ivo purchased a car, appliances, and most recently a 
home; I have managed my energy, time and money . . . all wjth the help of this 
background course in Consumer Homernaking (Home Economics). 

In May, \\w\¥ % a Phi Delta Kappan magazine article, entitle.; "The' American High 
School Todaf: Jmnes Bryant Conants Heservations and Reconsi dcrjitKm K" reported 
that research indicated home economics courses "produce better pfoblem solving 
ability than do courses in algebra." 1 

< Similarly, in '\ l JH2, at a national conference on "Leadership for Educating" for a 
New Century", Don Olines, Assistant to the Associate Superintendent in'tho Cali- 
fornia Styite Department of Education, stated that he wanted to see more taught 
than the three Rs and that he viewed home economics as "the most important sub-" 
ject in the curriculum". H „ 

These representative examples of the positive affect of home economics education 
on family I iff* convey the significant impact that home economics has pti youti/and 
on the well-beintf of children and families. 

We bope.that this presentation has clarified the nature of the hohie economics 
profession and its commitment to the welfare of children, youth, and families in this 
country for the members of this committee. Our purpose has been threefold- We 
hope that you will recognize home economics professionals as family advocates, 
since otir interests priorities, and programs cons stently have the family as the 
prime focus. Our knowledge of children, youth, and families has been gained 
through professional. study, personal interaction, and empirical research, This back- 
ground, combined with our goals- enables us to be Informed and sympathetic advo- 
cates for the family. \ 0 

Second, we askfor the inclusion of home economics through our professional orga- 
nizations (American Home Economics Association, the Home Economic^ Division of 
the ^American Vocational Association, and the* Home Economics Education Associa- 
tion > in the drafting of legislation concerning the family, in hearings- related to 
family legislation, and in considering the impact of all federal legislation on the 
family unit, , i 

* Our third request is that you* support federal* funding of home economies' (con- 
sumer and homernaking) programs at both the' secondary and post-secondary level, . 
In this way, you will contribute to the continued success of home economics in edu- 
cating for a high quality of family life. You will also be supporting one of the most 
viable family-crisis prevention programs offered today. 

Thank you for this opportunity to present this information' arid the position of 
home economics to you. If you have questions regarding the information that we 
have presented, please contact Dr. Anne Marie Weiner, Assistant Professor, Home 
Economics and Consumer Education, UMC 20, Utah State University, Logan, Utah 

. . \ 

Salt La kk City, Utah hovember 1.98 J. 

Representative Dan Makiu<>tt, 

HunkinM Minority Member, Select Committer on Children, Youth, and Families, 
House A unfix Z Washington, D.C. 

Ukchkhkntativk MARKKyiT, Ski.kct Committkk, Utah Ai)visoKY~t?<HJNCii.: As a 
member of the Utah Advisory Council I would like 4 to take this opportunity to 
■oilmwt my written .tentimon^ for the hearing record of* the regional field hearing in 

"Caputo, Colleen C and llaymoro, Judy. "The Value of Home RctJiioinicM Education: Obwrvu* 
Iioiih of StudentH. Teachers. ♦and PurentH."' University Park iVtihNvlvunia- Peimaylvania State 
University, 1 'Jx 1 

; Hampel. Robert I. "The American High School. Today: James Hrvant Conant's Reservations 
and RenmHuJeratiohH " Phi IMtn Kappan HI I May, U»H'JJ- (107 WVL 
" (ihiH'H, (Kin. "h'MtletHhip for Mdurating a New Century " 
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Sufi l.uke City I plan I » be in attendance of this unpoitatij meeting to hear the 
testimonial' ol the Mfii.{('1 wiluVnt.eM # " . ' 
I WouhUike to thank vou forlorn conscious nl tcirt in the behalf ot all American 
- families who need the services oV this committee now, ami also thoMe;\vhu will !H'iir« 
lit in the future Thank vou ^bringing to my attention the mirnediitlc need ol our 
fiat ion to work. together in finding positive and' letter ways in hve h .rmomuusly 
and equitably in uur*relationships ns parents. 1 also am concerned v-'ili the roit.se-, 
luences of the present system of law as it reflects >in. tlie statistics ot the report ok 

■ m-rt'iii condition* and trends* J am h«ppy tu offer my service ind positive locus to 
(hose i-sues at whatever level I enn l>e involved , , 

' . I aiu the* mother of three boys' and three girls ranging .in a^.e fron> 4U« b years 

■ and have eiyned a' living a* a bomemnker for ?.\ years. I urn currently a decent at' 
the Utah Fine Arts Museum ntxl haw taken additional classes. I have served as a % 

• ' yilnnleer in the Primary Children!* Medicnl ('enter for the In.nnt C «r Sent \ to 
I'riMn.'and have'sorved iii various community volunteer capacity as" a member of 
" 1 Jhe Salt l ake City Comity Medical Auxiliary. I'have served in my church and in the 
public schools. , * .. i a i 

Since January of MWIi \ have been involved with the Utah systrin ol law through 
divorce litigation, n.id have needed the service ol' three attorneys, a commissioner, a 
nistudy evaluivtor" and a judge.. My surest ions^vil I he directed from my ohserva 
lions and contemplations as I ha vtv participated ih the system ' * 

CDNTHACTTO THK UftllOKN C'illl.n , 

I baviilM^eonur awaii" that rt is of nbsolute"nocesSity to the halting oflh^dWerio- 

• ration of American families that we focus on "parenting" courses in the schools • 
•The reedurUtion of the nutibn cannot be neglected or postponed. It is hur duty to. 

make the rosponsibdirv associated with parenting and the serious consequences of 
neirieiM, n])|H?»rniost in our eonMciousnes;? • 1 

As we xee. trends loWiali/o ourenting responsibility, it is of importance that* we 

■ educate our voting people to understand -their personal commitment, their integrity 
aiuUmoral obligation to tjie tffiild that t-hesv issue; that when a cluld in born there is 
a contract niAdo of solemn promise that they as parents will meet th" fuumcial ne- 
cessities o»" that child until such'tmie as the youth is educated and reasonnbly self 
supporting Furthermore, that if parents are unabh' to meet these needs, that as- 
sitfnrnent hei made thmu^h foster parenting, or.' adoption. .Impoverishment. Ui.rou^h 
neglect, witlfcil withholding and 'the mnkiwg of burdens upon the taxpayers is viola- 
timi of tin- contract, \just as marriage is a corarnitnieht, parenting is of cqUul or 
gro'nter commitment. We must learn to accept our responsibility lor thy well -bourn 
of dependents just as we do -fur ourselves. Absence, unemployment or emotional 

J withdrawal does not excuse the comnfitmentMhe original contract to tlrt» unborn 

child We must address tin' 1 consequences 'over and over nyain until they pre ported # 
lv clear Wo^mst" realize that damaging another person is unacceptable. 
' Ah we dired this now to divorced parents, H is also addressing equal parenting. 
Parents who 'do nor live wiih-thfir children on u daily basis a' re no more excused 
Iron, tlmir obligation than when they were in the family residency If through 
common consent or litiguiion one parent is assigned as "the parent with the duty to 
pav'" everv effort inAst be made to cooperate. Usually in divorce, the father is the 
parent wit h the duty The astounding facts revealed in recent statistics 4 impover ■ , 
ished dependents lends us to Relieve that we have failed to educate fathers properly. 
Kni'orcement is the conseqAience and at best, that has not solved the problem. 
If litigation brings the family More a judge, that judge has the power to help he 

• children by enforcement of payments that/are not forthcoming. Ihe law alluWH the 
rho.ee ol pavilion* garnishment or jnil for oO days with the ri^ht to appealer, • > days * 
nlb-r confinement It should bo noted Hint the overcrowded conditions in tlu* jails 
'make Huh so unpleasant that it only takes a days.to change the mind of the ottemt- 
er Kven th ugh this rar(dy happens, und it is considered ineffective, tt 18 worth con- 
mdeiation that this existing Juw enforced if payments are habitually wi h- 
hold without aptMMil for reron^ideration Knforcement is appropriate; but nn ortu 
natelv it is Rot all this simple, t'ourts are not set up as collection ngeneie.% ami force 
does not alter a person's integrity » 

MANDATOKY WAUHIA(;K I 'Cl NTH ACT ^ 

, In addition to tnv own court hearings, 1 have saf in on other divorce healings. I 
sincerely recommend thnt all high school students have the Maine e*pouenCe as a 
matter of required- rducnt ion either tlnough a parenting eniiiw or an introduction 

'to laW.clasM To ob^e Hie reality of the eou/t system would make them think sen 
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nusly, about their commitment to marring' and children. Consequences of behavior 
and communication breakdown could hIho he observed. They would develop under- 
standing instead of fear ol the words "court," "judge" and "lawyer." 

The judge and attorneys serve to decide what the couple is unable to agree upon 
between themselves; they serve, to identify the tip of the iceberg as it appears in 
black and white. They do not serve to override fear of the unknown, anger from 
mtieism and guilt, and tension from emotional reactionaliam. The court provides an 
arena for the contest of division. Unfortunately, justice is not the object of the 
game, truth is not the pbject of the game, preserving love is not the object of the 
Rome; and time and money pose limitations to these ends. 

During divorce emotions prevail. Rational thinking is not always the-ense, and the 
clarity of what is "mine" and what is "yours" become* a major obstacle. I have been 
made aware of the advantage of a marriage contract to prevent these problems 
winch make divorce the trial that it is. Marriage contracts allow the agreement of 
ownership to Ik- in black and white while both parties are including fairness as an 
, element in the marriage. An understanding in developed that each purchase and ac- 
quisition belongs to one or the other, but is used in common for the duration of the 
marriagf Parenting roles could be defined and ros|>onsibility delegated. This clearly 
avoids the ^HJt of ones own control-noss" that has to occur in divorce litigation, The 
decisions are not in the hands of parties who are hired or working against the clock, 
but are left directly in the hands of the interested parties. Would not everv one be 
mug m more comfortable marital relationships if they did have this understanding 
Irani the beginning? 

if contracts were written thoughtfully and" fairly, the comfort of knowing where 
one Hinnds would be constructive to the overall relationship. To assume that equal 
division, including parenting, will tak<r place automatically or that only one partner 
should he aware of the financial statement allows deception to exist for the duration 
ol the marriage. Hare is the couple who does agree on everything when dealing out 
ol stress or emfttinnal point of view. The writing of the contract would allow one to 
nee upfront ownership, anothers comfort zone, and willingness to share reasonably, 
Not all cuntracts will read the sflme, but follow a standard form. I,egnl counseling 
would be requited just as in estate planning and the/writing of wills., When both 
parties (eel comfortable with the contract, and tht^Wluse to reevaluate and update, 
guidelines of responsibility provide the assurance that future contention will be 
minimi/ed or even averted If one is required to have a marriage license, one could 
I*- required to have a marriage contract One could more clearly see the real j-ou- 
sons why they are getting married through thoughtful introspection. 

FAMILY LAW 

(hi n high school level, divbrce process on an interstate model basis could be 
taught n a Family Law elass^ Family law must be known as a step contributing to 
the stabilization in marriuge. Likewise, when basic principles of the system are un- 
dersiood, more constructive energy could be directed towards mediation and fair so- 
lutions m the event of litigation. Tension and fear of the unknown would not be an 
Heiaent blocking settlement. I also believe that such education would be helpful to 
egis ators in providing young i>eople's ideas space in the formation of better laws 
lor the future. The need to establish family court out of the regular system of litiga- 
tion needs more focus," as well as input of personal experiences. Youth can contrib- 
ute lit hey know the basics. / 

Young women must be taught their/)art in the business world. It is their business 
to know tax structure, invent merit, i/nd the necessity of a credit rating, etc. They 
must Isrome a participant in the marital financial picture just as much as the man, 
Also, it is foolhardy for a woman to leave herself without any training in job skills 
outside of t.he home which she might later need to draw on as support for the chil- 
dren Wumen need no longer Ixdieve that their skills are not as valuable or that 
they must take lower paying jobs. Likewise, because childbenring is unique to 
women, she should he given the resect that she is earning a living whilo perform- 
ing the Job of mother and honiemrtker. 1 A 

Heeause many lawyers were not required to take family law courses while in 
Hchwl. and we are seeing the need of more specialization in the court system, it Is 
reasonable to require this training of JudgeH and lawyers primarily Invoked in 
family court. It would be to the benefit of the families as well as to the benefit of 
the judges and lawyers, mid oiler more wnys of improvement. 
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A HKIKF HISTORY 

In January of lUHo it htnl lttM-«nin- apparent that the marring wan not sulvngea- 
bio «lf|Hin acquisition of an uitorwy , ("or each party, necessary letfal papers wore 
drawn up to appear before n commissioner. At the March hearing, the need for a 
custody evaluator wan established. I asked that the children not he asked to take 
aides; and continually stressed that they had equal need of both parents, hut that 
only one could remain in the home under the present circumstances. I did, however, 
request that I remain in the home to offer a stably environment for the five chil- 
dren living there. This was granted in April. 

B> July it was necessary for me to move out of the family residence to preserve 
the children's penci? of mind from excessive outside pressure. A court hearing before 
the assigned judge was scheduled to establish temporary maintenance for me and 
the youngest child, whom I took out of the homo with me It was then granted that 
! would receive a fixed temporary amount including insurance. The choice was not 
offered for payment to bo received by the court clerk's office, At the request of the 
father, who bad returned to the home, mandatory visitation time was ordered. 

At this point I romfrdered it necessary to make a change of counsel because of the 
deprivation and damage that was occurring. To date, temporary maintenance in Jul! 
hiis been denied, and 'in order to show cause brought us -before the same commis- 
sioner again in November. In addition to an order fortynyment in arrears, request 
for further psychological evaluation was granted, Discrepancy over the exact 
amount owing and denial to pay resulted in the Scheduling of aaother hearing 
before the judge in hecembor Since July, this will be the second time to go before 
the judge to establish temporary payment. 

Financial discovery in now in progress, and the custody evaluation has been con- 
tinued I have been involved with the process of law for eleven months. 

/ 

ammtionai. SUMMATION 

Through the breakdowr of communication and the absence of a basic prenuptiul 
agreement, our family is ■xporiencing the frustration of our lives being directed by 
strangers Never did I dre mi that the lives of <i children and 2 adults would l>c dic- 
tated to by impartial strangers. We must seriously consider how we got into this 
position and secondly, how to take our lives back into our own hands. The victim- 
stranger relationship and the position that parents are out into with their children 
is not unique to this family. Perhaps others could avoid this pitfall if they were to 
develop more chirity in the beginning. t 

Our notion's youth ore seeing family upheaval and are living in an era ot chang- 
ing lamilv structure. They participate in open discussion with each other ut how 
their own or another's family organization failed in continuity. Archaic laws that 
have come down from an outdated family structure are no longer appropriate to 
families todnv. New nmalKamated families with a collection of children from 2 or 
marriages, and debts or even bankruptcy that occurred from the litigation of a pre- 
vious marriage, gives need for n innrno^t^'ontract of assets to be set up in the new 

1 What is hap|»ening is that there i^'o need to update what is afoot. The old culture 
im m a shifted situation and we cannot afford to be in illusion alxuil the real stream 
of life 

CONCLUSION 

The consciousness of American parents must someday turn to the belief that their 
stewardship of children l>nrn to tln'to, and respect likewise of all children, Is truly a 
(Sod given gift and an opportunity to get it straight once and for all in family rela- 
tionships If we ultimately do not come to see this as a sacred commitment, we will 
not see harnionv and pence on our planet. Love of all creation must be our ultimate 
goal and it all oegins witTiin our own hearts and extends out to those closest to us, 
the children * 
Jtespectfullv submitted, , #1 

Kknua (». Fairbanks. 



IWahkp Statkmknt of Kknnktu II. I\*tky, I'hkhioknt ok tiik Hatuy Human 

KKSOI HCK KCIUNIIATION. A UTAH NoN-CUOKIT CoRlMlKATtON 

Thank vou lor th*» o|>|MH'tunity to submit this document. 
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I listened with groat interest on Tuesday, December <>, HJHSi, to the monibora of 
your committee* who worn pr^wunt in Halt hike City and to each individual who, 
during that day, presented oral testimony Iwfore that body. Clearly presented was 
the magnitude of the problems your committee has been commissioned to address. 
The frustrations and hop** of 1) individuals and organizations attempting to impact 
meaningfully those problems and 2) those to whom effort is directed were also ex- 
pressed. In the following brief document I hope to provide from my perspective some 
explanation for the continuing frustration. More importantly, however, I wish to 
offer something which can give autatpnee to the hope. 

Some four years ago I linked with an institute in Colorado. Their goal was to pro- 
vide skill-training in human relations;. Their premise was that if individuals would 
learn skills and techniques in how to get others to talk, how to break patterns of 
hostility, and how to harness harmful behavior, that' a condition of trust would de- 
velop between the individuals concerned. Out of this trust could then develop a bond 
that would permit them to resolve problems. Thp hope-for payoffs were to be things 
like improved husband-wife, parent-child, teacher-student, employer-employee and 
public servant-citizen relationships thereby reducing the incidence of divorce, delin- 
quency, runaway youth,, job dissatisfaction, and the mistrust of civic figures, etc. 
Some who learned the techniques and used them with totul integrity (that is with- 
out any effort to manipulate), and who had deep respect for the dignity of man, 
made phenomenal progress in both rebuilding relationships which had deteriorated 
ajid in creating new solid ones. For the most part, however, participates tended to 
nke thes«* t vhiiiquoa to out-manipulate those who were manipulating them. The 
result was the amplification rather than the resolution of problems, Even more dis-. 
heartening, those who were unsuccessful in mastering the techinques began to view 
themselves as tota' failures, Not only had thoy failed as a parent or a spouse, they* 
couldn t evim learn the necessary skills to succeed. 

The major flaw with technique, especially if it is put forth as a method to change 
behavior, is the assumption that identical misbehavior in two or more individuals 
can be resolved with the same technique. Would it not be folly for a physiwan to 
always tfse the same remedy for any patient w* vxhibited ah identical fevtjr level? 
That a fever can be manipulated by technique i» not relevant. Behavior totf can be 
manipulated by technique. Manipulated fevers and behaviors tend to blossom again 
as soon as the manipulation or the manipulator is absent.. The target of a physician 
is the underlying cause of the fever. In like manner the underlying cause of misbe- 
havior should be the target in human relations,*And yet to sally forth in search of 
the cause <nd leave a fever unchecked or an inappropriate behavior unrestrained, 
when long-term consequence to self and others could be imminent, would also be 
lolly. 

(ould nn*'h of what is being done today in our effort to remedy the ills of society 
be the haphazard application of plans devised by others for situations which only 
appear to be the same? Misapplied "solutions" may not just fail. They may actually 
compound the problems we seek to rectify. 

THE DISOOVKKY 

In 1!)HI, my wife (who co-taught family seminars with me) was asked to give a 4f> 
minute lecture to a group of mothers on how to communicate effectively with teen- 
age daughters. This assignment presented a major challenge. Three eight , hour 
blocks of time (&\ hours) had been needed to give seminar participants a handle on 
using the skills or techniques we were teaching, How could one make a significant 
impact in only <lf> minutes? 

The entire month preceding this lecture was n struggle to reduce and simplify the 
process. The result was the birth of material which emphasized not techlnque, but 
rather the personal application of principles which govern human behavior. A con- 
current discovery was that those who had been experiencing genuine success in the 
use of "skills" had actually been intuitively ajtering the skills. That is, they were 
tailor-making the learned skills to fit the unique nature of their own circumstances. 
We began to see that they were actually applying principle— not technique at all. 
Fevhnimie had provided Insight and ideas but had not become the sole ingredient in 
their solutions, 



TESTINO THE PKINCIPLKN 



Having already severed association with the Colorado firm, we embarked on a 
viMituVe to put these principles to the test. A new company was formed and an en- 
tirely new seminar outlined. As we began to present the new material we saw that 
providing the participants with an underntaridlng of principles not only gave them 
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iibitfht iih to whfil they tMi^ht to be fining, but thoy began a process of self discovery 
regarding what thev hari l>een cloiriK that actually prtscipitnted the very problems 
thoy were trying to' resolve Where with skill training people «*et out to change the 
errant behavior in others, tnose who were ex (lotted to this h . material sought to 
correct the Haws in their own behavior. As the principles were internalized applica- 
tion flowed naturally Instead of phrasing things the way we did, they used their 
own words Rather than trying to duplicate the solutions of others, **ey created 
their owu. Perhaps most exciting of all, we began to see realized in • c penences 
of our participants the very goals that had been hoped for with th* vrevious semi- 
nar. * * 

V 

TAIKiKT AND l»mU)SOPHY 

On the page that follows is a paragraph entitled "Statement, of Purpo^ ' a 
list, "Statement of Beliefs", which sets out our underlying philosophy. ^ 

TIIK MOMSL \ 

The next page is a cop*of "The Freedom • Fairness Force Model 1 '. (Pages three 
and rtnir are both rttructeMrom the material provided course participants.) 

% 

STATKMKNT OF I'UKPOSti 

To strengthen the charncter of America (the country as a whole -its states, coun- 
ties, cities,' communities, neighborhoods, families, and its businesses and mstitu 
lions) hv profoundly impacting (I) the way in which individuals perceive themselves 
and others, and itfUhe manner in which people interact with each other. 

.-J STATKMKNTS OF HKUfcV 

ill We believe that all individuals, regardless of race, color, creed, cultural differ 
race, educational background, etc., are of infinite worth. u 
We believe that, but for the possible limiting effects of congenital defects, all 
individuals have at birth an innate sense of that worth. 

Ct! We believe that an individual's perception of his worth is significantly atleaca 
(positively or negativelvi not only by what is said to him and the manner in which 
he is treated, but also bv the emotional messages accompanying these interactions. 

U) We believe that ail individuals are endowed with innate capacities that are 
only partially tapped at best. iS 

<f»i We believe thaf the greatest growth for individuals comes when they djseovot 
that they c/n have the seeds to the solutions to their own problems within them, 

Hii We believe that self esteem rises in direct proportion to the amount of respon- 
sibility individuals take for their own actions, , 
- '7 1 We Mieve that man's basic drive is to be free to make his own decisions. 

1S1 We believe that trust is a by-product of proven integrity and unconditional ac- 

"rth'we believe that the key to Freedom is knowledge- -a knowledge of principles, 
laws rules, etc There must also, however, be an understanding of the consequences 
of adhering to or violating those principles, and a preparation beforehand to deal 
with chaiUnges to ones commitment to live by them. , 

MOi We believe that the deterioration of the family unit, the increasing .posture o\ 
defiance of authority (parental, school, government, etc.), and the widening rift be- 
tween lalsir aitfl management is a direct outgrowth of either the absent! or viola- 
tion of fundamental Freedom Principles governing human interaction. 
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Perhaps Mir most effective way In show the abounding impact thin educational 
experience has on individuals would be to present the entire VI hour seminar to 
your committee or to one you mittbt choose to Hend as a participant. Our method of 
instruction is such that one could, sit in the group and newer open his mouth and 
st ill crime out of the experience significantly motivnted not the kind of n^otivat ion 
that in short lived and the ideas delved, but the kind that stimulate;, continuing 
action * 

We have learned that what |>cop|e need more than therapy is education. Hence 
an awareness j>ortioa is included to help thtmi understand what Is happening in re- 
lationships and why. They learn how to alter their own course, and to oral healthily 
with circumstances beyond their own control. Most profound of all is the power of 
self discovery. Following a recent seminar a mother of several children who had 
been to counsellor* weekly lor the past five years asked fov a few minutes with us. 
She unloldedm approximately ■!■"» minutes the awarenesses she had had in the Henii- 
nar As sho"\vnlked in to her counsellor three days later he immediately inquired 
nboutlwhat laid happened to her he said that lie could see an astounding change. 
When*she told him what she laid discovered about herself his response was, "We ve 
been trying to tell you that lor live years and you wouldn't listen." 

You see.lyuee a person has a belief in place, whether the belief in accurate or r 
false, he wilTsee only evidence that confirms his belief. Kven the best controverting 
evidence presented bv well-meaning individuals desiring to hell) will be cast aside by 
internal self-talk / this person obviously doesn't understand my situation or he 
wouldn't be saving that'"' Thus even the best of help may be rejected simply because 
. it i»i not sell discovery 

TM^eilAM JKNtf K * 

The following statements and questions were among those raised by-yjour commit- 
lee "I wish we understood this more clearly- -keeping' healthy families together." 
"Wlr.it can we do to eradicate, eliminate, or reduce [family violence|? Itlve us a de< 
tailed letter on how " ;How do we go back and hltaek the root of the problem? I'm 
very concerned about where we are going." "How do wo bring needed service to soci- 
ety v ' \ ' 1 

\ * TMK SUU'TloN 

Those wKjj first became exposed to our material questioned whether what wo did 
was transferable Could others do what we demonstrated so effectively. Just as im- 
portant, could anyone else teach it? Was it the charisma they saw more than what 
wan being shared ' 

We linveH'Vidence in the performance of hundreds of individuals who have attend- 
etl Kvulence also in tholaet that these individuals are significantly affecting those 
who are around them. Change is so obvious in some thut acquaintances are asking 
what lias happened to them. 

We are teaching family etnplumis seminars regularly in Utah and Salt Lake 
Counties, and in other areas of the country by request, virtually all of our partici- 
pants come hv referral from those who have previously attended. 

We are presently finalizing a facilitators training course which will be offered to 
individuals all over the country who would l>e interested in teaching this material 
in in-home workshops and seminars. The goal is to offer this educational experience 
i.il lees within 'ho reach of all individuals. Hence the decision in November 4 of IMHCi 
to establish a non-profit corporation --The Putey Human Resource Foundation. 

We have nevertlurned away anyone regardless of flnuncial circumstances. May I 
hasten to add however, that only* ib rate situations have those who came without 
paving i\ lee invested their minds. We now require something even if it is only the 
.osi of the parMcipant workbook. The investment of dollars or service or trade is, 
somehow linked to one's motivation to use his mind. 

4 TMK IMPACT ■ 

We are touching lives in significant wnvs: 

Marriages on the edge of divorce have been solidified. 

Couples who have separated, having sold home, divided furniture, and moved 
state*npart have been reunitod. 

Twelve. voar history of physical abuse to wife and children ibegan three weeks 
after marriage) ceased two years ago with no recurrence! 

Tei4ao,ers involved in drugs, shoplifting, sexual promiscuity, etc , have turned 
their mwii livci ground (Parents of such vouth whose children were not exposed to 
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the material have also Jmd nuch impact on their formerly hostile hoiih and daugh- 
ters thut change occurred voluntarily.) 

Wivet», now single parents, having experienced the. truuma of divorcing an un- 
faithful spouse and then being thrust into the work force and having to make all 
the 'decisions stand tall and confident and at peace. 

Individuals who lor years battled low self-esteem (and who tried to mask it with 
facade* of success, or anger, or withdrawal) now reach out to tell others about the 
change* within themselves, s 

An administrator of a privately endowW American Indian Service* program who 
attended our program two months ago report* that our material iB having a more 
profound effect in reaching the Indian people than anything he has ever uaedl 

Individuals who characteristically have shifted all blame to others for where th#y 
are begin willingly to accept their share of tlje blame' and speak ofTlow they feel 
better about themselves. 



tioning ambulances at the krttotnsW ravines" Hpe.uk cleaily but narrowly ot the 
ideal. Both are imperative. The ta*k\is to turn the present tid<? of deterioration— to 
reach the point where an evef-lncreaJping portion of the available funds can be used 
for preventative thrusts rather than primarily on restorative ones. 

We do have a viable alternative that is both preventative and restorative. 

If there is interest* I would be pleiaed to discuss eur material in greater detail 
with a member of your committee, I 

We extend to a member of your conimittee an invitation to participate in a family 
emphasis seminar here in Utah as our guest to see first-hand what we have to offer. 



1'kki'akko Statkmknt ok Norma Koki.man, Uxkcutive DiKKrroR, Couwaoo 
(Commission on Childrkn ano Thkir Famiukh. Statb ok Colokaoo 

Death by suicide is a growing major mental, social, and educational problem in 
contemporary America. This problem is narticularly acute for adolescents, Govern- 
ment statistics divulge that six to eight tnousfind young people between the ages of 
fifteen and nineteen take their lives annually. (Greuling and DeD lassie, 1980.) Fur- 
thermore, experts indicate that if all teenage suicides were accurately reported, this 
figure would easily be sixteen thousand or more. This tragic statistic is magnified 
when considering that nearly fifty suicide attempts occur for every completed sui- 
cide. 

The Colorado Commission on Children and Their Families is concerned about the 
incidence of suicide among the youth of Colorado; and therefore, is promoting sui- 
cide prevention/intervention techniques and is attempting to increase public aware- 
ness regarding the impact of child/adolescent suicide on families, friends, and com- 
munty We agree with the sound clinical viewpoint stated by E. E. Murphy (1974) 
which is shared by many mental health professionals. He states: 

"Rational suicide is n rarity. The descriptive facta fare that most persons who 
commit suicide are suffering from clinically recognizable psychiatric Illnesses, often 
carrying an excellent prognosis." 

While suicidal behavior Is not a m>w urea of study in behavioral literature, per- 
hapy our understanding of It has just recently emerged, There is increased evidence 
that mental health professionals, m well as trained lay people, can make a differ- 
ence in the life of a self destructive individual. Believing this to be true, it is the 
|K)sition of the Colorado Commission on Children and Their Families that child and 
adolescent deaths due to suicide can and should be prevented. Furthermore. It is the 
purpose of the Commission to assist communities In reducing the rate of the tragic 
and untimely deaths of our youth. 

Suicide in the Western states consistently hsw jinked higher than the rest of the 
country According to the Notional ('enter for Health Statistics, In 1979 the average 
MUieifk* rate in the United States was I2.fi per 100,000. Washington, Montana, Cali- 
fornia. Oregon, Wyoming, dolorndo, Arizona, and New Mexico ranked among the 
trip dozen states with rates ranging from 1U.U to ijer 1 00,000. 

In Colorado alone suicide was the second hlghestNyiown cause of death among 
youth aged 10 to 19 years us reported by the Colorado Department of Health. Only 
motor vehicle deaths ranked higher. Suicide among all age groups In Colorado ac- 
counted for 2.1) iiercent of all deaths, but rose to 11. 1 percent of youthfulA deaths. 
Wh»*n using the nlxwe cited estimate that there are fifty suicide attempts far every 
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jAvUml death, wi' nin speculate that over 1700 toons in Colorado attempted nuicich 1 in % 

l'JHll 

I'luvenlion' intervention lechnnpics ckih! to significantly curb the increasing rate 
o(" youth sincide In addition to 'crisis centers and hot lines, programs have* been de- 
vt'tofM'd to integrate training, identification; nnd intervention programs A enmpre- 
\ hensive program, '"The Self-destructive Behavior of Adolescents— Seeking Solu- 

tions", v/ns developed in BW1 fiy Thomas L\ Barrett and tested in the Cherry Crook 
school system in Colorado. This highly successful program is replicnble in any 
school system or in an individual school. Some eoni|)one^ts of the program ineiude 
crisis intervention training, teacher in-service training, parent training, student cur- 
riculum, and new student strategies. Media focus jIho helps to increase community 
awareness of the issue. The Colorado Commission on Children and Their Families is 
launching a project to train speakers who will discuss adolescent suu/ule with com- 
munity interest organizations such as parent groups, church groups, and civic orga* 
in/* ions We a.so plan to use existing training materials to teach professionals who 
interface with children to recognize students at risk of self-destructive behavior and 
to provide primary intervention. 

The Colorado Commission on Children and Their Families urges the House Select 
Committee on Children, Youth, and Families to focus on youtVpuicide as a serious 
problem which is/ preventable. With a concerted national effort; we am bring this ( " 
self-destructive behavior "out of t lie closet" and help families and communities to 
address this problem »■ mstructively. % 



MoNTANANS KOH CHIM)KKN, YOUTH, AND FaMIUKS, INC., 

jhwrntur U I&U 

He current conditions and no! able trends in the Western mountain region. 

Ski nt Committkk on Chii.okkn, Youth, and Famiuks, ^ 

House of' livpresentu lives, \ 

I hum 1 Office finikin^ Annex J, Wtishtn^Uuu t>(' 

Dkah Committkk Mkmiiku: Our data i&ljcatoH that the children in Montana tire 
most concerned about war and drug nbttse This data is supported by comment's 
from parents and teachers. ' 

On the other hand, there is an emerging concern amongst adults regarding the 
long rantfe effects of sexual abuse, on children. 

My own professional ex[>ericnee suggests continued economic strains on the 
family An ire >«mso in the number of women feeling that they must go to work has 
been observed More and more children are being left to fend for themselves after 
school and more children than ever before are receiving their socialization training 
from baby sitters who are looking alter several children in order to supplement 
then 1 families' income 

Discomfort and fear of the future in both an economic mid military sense seem to 
be pervasive feelings. The present insecurities would appear to be a profound stress 
on families The changes we are experiencing have most of us anxious and unsure 
about the future. 
Sincerely. 

I'ktkh Biujno.'M. Kri , 
Past President, Montanuns for Children, 

Youth, and Fumtlws. 



Statk ok Montana, 
Oki'aktm knt ok Hkai.tii an!) Knvihonmkntal Hciknckh, 

Helena, Mont.. Iktvmbvr JJ t I ML 

Hon (tKottr.K Mil. i, Kit, 

Chairman, House Select Committee on t'hildtvn, Youth, and Families, House Office s 
Hutldtn^. Washington. D.V. 
Dkah Sim I nn> writing you to express some concerns I have over health care of 
.mothers nnd babies in Montana. If I undorfitand the thrust of your committee, the 
Improved 1'regnaney Outcome Project of Montaiw addresses all the areas of your , 
emphasis and is predicated on the premise that healthy mothers and babies are the 
« Cornerstone of healthy families 

• You cannot have healthv children and youth and families without healthy moth- 
ers and babies I feel that all women who are pregnant and all unborn babies have a 
rfyht to health care Senator Dale Bumpers hit the nail on the head when he said, 
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•'Maternal and child hivilt h care must he considered part of the basic foundation for 
the welfare aml.shengtli ol the notion." 

Thf» Improved Pregnancy (,)utmnie Project has boon active in Montana for the 
past four years in three major areas of perinatal concerns; (1) the provision of high 
risk maternal testing and high risk maternal and infant transport; (2) data collec- 
tion and analysis of perinatal statistics; and CD provision of perinatal education both 
for health care professionals and the. general public, During those four years IPO 
has seen an increase in the numbers of maternal transports; a decrease in the 
infant mortality rate; and increased awareness and responsiveness to the concept 
and structure of regionnli/ntion of perinatal care; an increase in the number of re- 
quests for perinatal health can? education and an increased awareness of some of 
Montana's major perinatal health care problems,* such as fetal alcohol syndrome. 
Unfortunately, we also have seen decreased funding' and the inevitable end of IPO 
in October or l!)K4.^ 

Montana is a rural state, Che fourth largest state in the nation, exceeding the 
4'ombined land area of the New England stntes-r-New York, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware. The length of the state is approximately 550 miles from east to west 
and the breadth is approximately H75 miles from north to south. It is startling to 
realize that if Montana were placed on the map of the United States, Libby, Mon- 
tana would be on Chicago, and Ekalaka, Montana would be on Ixuig Island, New 
York. 

Montana ranks 40th in the United States for population which was listed at 
801,000 people in 1DH2 (4.7 percent of which are Native Americans). The population 
density is IosjJ than fivejiersons per square mile compared to a U.S, density average ' 
of 55 persons per square mile. Montana has 14.500 live births per year. One-fifth of 
Montana's 50 eountien deliver fewer than ten babies per year and one-half of the 
counties deliver 50 or fewer babies per year. Forty-four of the 50 counties in Mon- 
' tana send mothers out of their home counties to deliver, In 19H2, a total ot 2,100 
rnotherH delivered in counties other than those listed as their county of residence; 

left the state to deliver elsewhere. This means that one-seventh of Montana's 
mothers could not deliver in their home towns for whatever reason. The Improved 
Pregnancy Outcome Project was involved in 15U maternal transports during fiscal 
,year 198;{ as vvell as 24!) infant transports. IPO paid the total transport bills for 40 
• mothera and 144' babies in fiscal year f!)82. 

In addition to the impact of the sparseness of population on delivery, patterns, 
health care professionals cannot remain current on perinatal medical developments 
without help from the outside, Lack of current and appropriate knowledge and ? 
, skills have a profound effect on the quality of care delivered to mother* and infants. 
One obvious answer to this dilemma is t6 bring the education to the physicians and 
nurses in Montana. IK) has been involved in delivering perinatal education to 
health care professionals for the past four years. Our major educational uifort this 
1 year is to implement the University of Virginia's Perinatal Outreach Program (see 
attached). 

Montana's statistics having to do with alcohol abuse are staggering arid wave a 
direct impact on perinatal health in the state. Alcohol consumption is part of the 
Montana ethic, strengthening the image of the "rugged and tough cowboy". The iso- 
lation of Montanans, compounded ^y the long harsh winters intensifies the belief 
that alcohol consumption is a major acceptable means of socialization, According to 
a report from the National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, The Nation- 
al Status Report, March, 1082, Montana ranked i2th in the nation in per capita con- 
sumption of alcohol (fifth in consumption of bse;). In the same report N1AAA 
ranked Montana 11th in the nation in report . . .vitho due to selected alcohol relat- 
ed causes. The Montana Alcohol and Druy division in the Department of In- - 
stitutions stares in its current State Plan thvit over 101,000 Montanans suffer from ^ 
alcohol use or abuse. * 

Montana's Native Americans suffer an even greater impact from alcohol use. 
NIAAA estimate* that ten percent of the general population are alcoholic^ or nlco« 
hoi nbuRers A report prepared by tho Montana United Indian Association estimates 
that 70 percent of the Indian population is in need of alcohol abuse treatment. One 
s. all northern county in Montana, with a copulation of 10,028 (50 pereent Indian), 
rialtH eighth in the tuition in indices of alamo) related problems and 14th in the 
nation in deaths associated with alcohol, 

The Montana Improved Pregnancy Outcome Project'1*a« not addressed and does 
not intend to address the major umie of alcohol abuse in Montana. Instead it bus 
focuned its efforts in addressin >no of Its most devastating side effects, that of fetal 
alcohol syndrome (FAS). Iam , pediatricians, geneticist** and dysmorphologists In 
the United States rank PA* . ,e oV the leading causes of birth defect* and mental 
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retardation i r i the count v tiniVi v It is estimated that FAS will occur in one- to two 
births \H*r 1,(100 live births and* fetal alcohol effects (FAR) will occur 20 times as fre- 
quently 

A noted geneticist in Montana estimates that FAK or FAS occurs in Montana In* 
dians once in every lour births. The implications of thnt statistic are staggering. The 
tragedy is that fetal alcohol syndrome and fetal alcohol effects are completely pre- 
ventable. 

™ IPO has been directing its FAS efforts in two major directions. The first has been 
the provision of information to the peopje of Montana in order for them to make 
responsible decisions regarding alcohol use during pregnancy. The second has beep 
to provide information and tools to Montana henltji care, professionals in order to 
.encourage early identification of the abusing pregnant or prepregnant woman; to 
facilitate early intervention in' the continued abuse of alcohol during pregnancy; 
and to prevent the recurrent abuse during subsequent pregnancies, 

11*0 plans to broaden its efforts at increasing fetul alcohol syndrome awareness 
and prevention by directing information to four specific target, populations during 
\\)M: Those are; ( I I health care professionals, (2) tne'general public, (tt) students at 
the junior and senior high school levels, and (4) Montana's Native American popula- 
tion. 

All of IPO's efforts are directed at providing care and advocacy for the unborn, 
the infants and the mothers that bear them. II states such as mine cannot afford to 
continue to provide'such care and support, the Federal Government must. The cost 
effectiveness and cost benefits of providing such cure (for example, transport and 
intensive care Idr. sick newborns) has been well established in "The Implications of 
('(Mt-KITcctiveJiess Analysis of Medical Technology" (August, VM)) and "The Impli- 
cations of Crot-Fffeetiveness Analysis of Medical Technology— Background Paper 
No. 2: Ca.se MrurlieH*of Medical Technologies" (August, MWH 

In the course of vour committee's activities, I would ask that you consider and 
recommend the categorical grant for the Improved Pregnancy Outcome projects be 
continued and maintained. Without such help from the Federal Government, states 
such as Montana cannot provide the level of care necessary to assure healthy chil- 
dren, youth and families! 
* Sincerely, 

Donald E. Espklin, M.D., 

Medical Director, 



Family Teaching Ckntkk, 
* Helena. MonL December ft 19M 

Mklkit Committkk on Chh.dkkn, Youth, and Families. 
House of hvprexentntivvH, 

House Office Huthtinu Annex J, Washington. D.V. 

Dkak Rkpkknkntativks: There are two things Congress can do immediately to 
help children and families: ■ 

I. Reverse the arms race and 

2 Improve relations with the Soviet Union. 
' These actions will probably prevent a nuclear war, the likelihood of which in* 
creases if we don't do the above, and will free up lots of money to meet unmet 
human needs. 
Sincerely. 

J. liAILKY M.OIJNEUX, Ph. D, 



Dtil'AKTMKNT OK HUMAN RKNOUKCK8, 

Wm.kakk Division— Support Knforc kmknt, 

Canton City, Afrti;, November 29, /,W 
To: House Select Committee on Children, Youth and Family. 
From: William F Furlong, Chief, Nevada Child Support, Enforcement Program. 
Subject Testimony relative H.H. •l!ttJft7 ,, Child Support Enforcement Amendments of 

\m\r 

I want, to express my appreciation to Congresswomnn Barbara F. Vucanovich and 
her Staff and to the House Select Committee on Children, Youth and Family, for 
inviting me to share my thoughts and concerns child support enforcement mat- 
ters. 

The non-support problem has a long history of children living under necessitous 
conditions, • filiating public assistance costs^and the flaunting of the Justice system 
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by otherwise law abiding citizens. The^ results of inattention and non-support of chil- 
dren are all too familiar to custodial parent**, educators! and social service and law 
enforcement agencies. 

Children are paying these costs in unmet attention to medical treatment, remedi- 
al care, and emotional development Oftentimes, it. haa been paid for with the ab- 
sence of food, housing and other basic necessities. 

The taxpayers have also been victimized by c^linquent absent parent* who have 
an ability to support their children. Theae absent parents have abandoned their 
families a^nd forced over ill .5 million individuals onto the Aid for Dependent Chil- 
dren Program. This does^ot count the number in other public Btfbaitfy programs. 

Historically, we placed the responsibility for enforcement of non-support matters 
on our local prosecutors who were already overburdened with criminal and civil 
duties. These officials were responsible for cases within their jurisdiction, but there 
was no agency to administer, study atid coordinate activities between states and 
other jurisdictions. The cases they worked were difficult time consuming activities 
4 that retired. prosecution under the most adverse conditions. i 

The management requirements alone are burdensome in that cases are dynamic 
and constantly going through changes created by local activity, needs changes, cus- 
s todial transfers, and delinquent accounts, The case* remain active over long periods 
of time which create other management problems relating to inactivations, records 
retention and closures. 

The work requirements were generally in exoess of any resources available at the 
local level>of government, and the development of any system required a national 
f interest because of the-mobility of the principals and the interstate nature of cases. 

Congress rightfully intervened into this crisis in 1975, when it enacted Public Law 
M 047. which established, the Title IV-D Program. Thip Act, and the implementing 
t regulations required a statewide program with adequate staffing to represent both 
JKV\X! and non-AFIX* families. It also recognized the importance of working inter- 
state cases, and required every state to cooperate with others in the enforcement of 
non supiMjrt actions. 

The Nevada legislature authorised the establishment of the Title IV-D Program 
in my state, conditioned its cost-effectiveness. This requires the Program to attain 
sufficient collections to offset the state's share of direct expenditures to 'the Pro- 
gram. We have achieved this goal since the 1 5*77 FY, 

The Nevada Child Support Enforcement Program includes the cooperative and co- 
ordinated effort of our District Courts, Qistrict Attorneys, and the Child Support 
Enforcement Program which is a Program within the Nevada Welfare.Division, and 
the Nevada Department of Human Rescurces, We have received enthusiastic sup- 
port from the hxecutive, legislature and Judicial branches of government because 
of the yvHtems performance. 

The degree of our effectiveness is best denionst rated by the achievements made 
during the past seven years: 

,1. Development of a statewide management system to evaluate and improve on 
system effectiveness and efficiency (see EXHIBIT # 1 for management reports). 

2. Legislature enactment of every major legislative proposal made since 1977, in- 
cluding a new Parentage Act and more effective enforcement measures, 
3 lnc 1 r <'» w, < 1 Nevada AFDC collections by \U% between the 1977 FY and the 11)83 
r Y; arid, Increased the total collections actually made in Nevada by 78% between 
the 1!>H0 FY and the ISW3 FY (see EMIIBIT #2 for collections reports). 

I increased paternity determinaflftns from 12 during the 1978 FY, to 626 during 
the 1988 FY. < 

f>. Complied with Congressional intent of providing services to non-AFDC clients 
by collecting $4,501,044 in such payments, or $1.80 in non-AFDC collections for 
every $1.00 in AFDC collections. 

((.Complied with Congressional intent of cooperating with other states by collect- 
ing ;RW)o,;i72 for other states which equals $1.81) collected for other states for every 
$1.00 collected for Nevada. 

We are proud of the progress made by Nevada units of government, but we are 
intent in improving on our production and cost-effectivepess. We believe this is pos- 
sible, through: (l) Proper functioning of tne Program's Automated System; (2) In- 
creased utilization of tiie Court's Master System; W) Increased utilization of the 
Wage Assignment process; and (4) Greater cooperation between states in interstate 
actions. 

The goals of the Title 1V-D Program are too important to the children and our 
societv for us to fail in this quest. I believe the collection potentials are available 
and tfie system is improving its ability to reach' these potentials. I also believe some 
of the provisions of the "Child Support tirtfoi'cemaril 'Amendments of 11)83" will 
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assist us in improving enforcement systems if we apply them uniformly and with 
reasonableness. , 

We must remember non-supi>ort iH a national problem which involves a large per- 
centage of our citizens. It is a highly emotional issue to both sides of the problem, 
and we cannot .allow thWemotional issues to guide the development of an enforce- 
ment system. The system will have the best foundation if based on actions taken in 
the. best, interests of children, Statutes must be enacted that are effective and effi- 
cient while at the same time, protective of the individual* rights of both. parents. 
Such statutes are capable of receiving the support of our citi/ens and make them 
easier to enforce. 1 have attempted to be guided by this philosophy in my consider- 
ations of the various provisions of the "Child Support Enforcement Amendments of 

x i9H.r. 

Attachments. , »• 
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9Bth U>iMm«in, int Session / UX 432S 



P*JK 2, PURK6E: '. ' 

1Y> amend part D-*f Title IV of the Social $ecurity Act to assure, 
through mandatory ijKane^iSiholdinc}, incentive payments to States, 
and otter improvements in the ChPd Support Enforcement Program, 
that all children in •the United States Who are in need of assist- ' 
% ♦ t * ance in securing financial support 'from their parents, will receive 
. •■ such assistance regardless 61 their citcunstances, and for other 
purposes. 

iwi it evicted by the Senate and House of Representatives of iJie 
United States of America in Congress a&sanbled, 

SHORT TITLE: TABUS OF 
SUTn/i 1 Thii- Act may be cited as the "Child Support Enforcement /Vnendnvnt 

" of l'ifi)".. • \ . . \ 

KMert : j)Min»trl th» ff'iiMency and effectiveness of the state's nori- • 

s^ffort nystuns through e^planary processes and improved program 
^ administration, and to emphasize the impoi ance of collections in 
U'lkilF of n-n-ATDC families. 

S » . it i » ( \ imt -n t s : We or >neu r w i ► h t ho gt vj 1 s of the Hill. 

SkCrnxi 4. Section 4 r W of the Social Security Act lb omerxkii by striking out 

'\iikI obtaining child and sfousal support," and inserting in lieu 
thereof "obtaining child and spousal support, and assuring that 
assistance in obtaining support will be available under this v part 
t , to ail children (whetiier ur not eligible for aid under part A) fur 

wtr.fr such assistance is requested; H . 

K! feel : Emphasizes requirement uf providing Title W-D soivtees to children" 

who are not AFDC eligible. * «■ 

Sfa'r UuMnents: We runcur with provision of this Section. 

IMPROVED CHILD SI ^ PORT ENFtNCEMfctfT HlUtXXJH 
REQUIRED STATE UUC AND PIlXJEDUNtS 

SIXTtiiM J (a) I 'oo/' I. Section 4 f j4 of the Social Security Act is amende^ 

'(SlVT>4) 

U) by striking out "and" at the end of paragraph ,U8) ; 

. ' (2) by stiiking out tbe-.period at the end of paragraph (19) and 

• inserting, in lieu thereof "J and"; and 

ill i>y adding attei paragraph (19) the following new paragraph! 

"<2U) provide thai (subjectf to s«ot'ion 46Md)) the fctate (A) will 
hav»; in effect all of the ra^A rfcquirtd by suction 466., and (B) 
wili implement tbe^prpywdures, (c^signed to improve child support 
ehfomwnl effi^H^Twri^V^hLM? WbodlttJ ; or prescribed in 
mrl. - 'V#'-U-nl , i « . U( J ■ j 
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F^ l ,-.f ' HtCTifr.'S 8Uti-s to haw in effect by October r, 19B?., » imoUr nl 
•"' h,ws if prr^urna which hav« beer. found to be effective i" the i 

.ustaMirtlwr.f ar<l eriforcciMt of child fcuprort obi ujation*. * 

' v.tivMmwsnta: Wf. concur in this provision berauiH' « should wvloment r.i.ie 

uniform enforcement prcvedure* nationally. # 

o 

i 

• ,# t , 

■;if\I'*J Mb) i W»<j" I'^t Dof title JV of mjch Act i» f urihrr '.noimVd 

.it*.#-i in l'v'kTiuhi tin- and thereof tte fol IcMinchnew section: 

- ■■iUH'iWMwr of srA'M'if >un.v prescribe rwxmmis to imw/t. j^.'T- 

■ * .■f'.IJff';.!'. 01' OMIii t'ad'KjMlSjmiJJNi; ' 

"Sir 4iV,.M,i) .In ordet 'to »« 'iri'ccn^l uinv*- with the provisions : «f ^ 
' *,.. t ; nll i'AUd) (A) at any time- , *vieh, KUiU; must h>:«' imucI^I UitJ • f 
' . ■ Uivi- in ffStrt'at. tha> t in*.-) lawn" ost/ibl t«hinr|. fMhrfyirM^.oi-. 

' , •■i.iiipi t* : -.is»'- of ti> fyUowilli prdi^luios, % cvn»^tt'/it with hvuoi- #. 

t ;.,„., c.! Hk> r*ci>''tarvv ^. Lncr<uf*'tr>' i.-f fcot ivrwsis oi. tin.- fcrr *J) tv • , 
•■■ i» i.fc. ir. ■ 'under r.h i si }.>ai ; t :' ''«« . ■ % ' * .' 
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» [\ux>v J'An irVrbrie tttf iull:«in<i stiiUi'oi rly picy'***^ 
effectiveness ot Child SuUfiMt -&ifornwnt. . •. 



;*.t .!»-•• (vri-fi.* : w» o r <- iT . ^ ♦ f t 

't^ittt*.; d.fM«rV^rwGne of aim in - ; . ^ynhU»-vs siijvrt . 

n"ov > ' ^.n^r. : . -1, lt ,ri !>• wUs^t.^) fo, the wilhhohUrM foK inoinc", 

ul ,ih'>'nt ivii-fi^; iis dct'u 1«1 m milihwlum (M . 4 

,im ^wj,*.,! V*- o-ih-..i in the mxxl fcr lil'l^nt uk, u within lrhf*| Bt.itwt.. 

i, A | p- .O i..,'. sii- subst-ction (b) for ,i more retailed .uvtlyiu.. 



,1,1.1, Pf . "(4?) J*rnctx]virt'S iiBsarim) ( m nw nrcKincv wt th ri«jui j- 

i j V i ■ .^Tut.ury) tot tne stato will nuke all rcv»r/>rWel>K. 
t.ff,,- ^olif and othurwiae iwprrwo the eslcibl udwunt ol, 

cxiwi with, aiKl enforwiwnt of c:hild su^rt uhl i gat ions end 
ar.v rchit^l ■ UM'wUonf. ansim under or In connection with the 
- >j A*'-r\ l^;is i.V.-ilvod. ■ 

,„,.■,.„.», h M .m.v« th- stciu-n'ti. mihi- eflnrtn tc mnnjin/.r u.t ( 
, bh .,. t : M „ j ,| Mint" of noi.-!njm>rt .irtifws, iind to st n^id iw ilr 
,„..;.,», , ( r*,r..uiti'." , .*nd l^hci.il fniKtKmM w thU wi'' 

■ fh-i ./] mif -ir, .vk! rff-vtr.v t'ntorcc.TH'nt' n»»uH», ^' 
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State Unrnuhtj: We concur with the gculs of this provision, but point cmt that 

jeaource Limitations restrict counuel incj type activities, We coneur 
ui the- value of quAsi-judicial and administrative systems, but sup- 
\i'iti &uch promises only mxi the Approval of the state's courts, 
V*' are auprortive of Family Type Qxirts, and/or n**IJation technics 
if reft Atrcvs are available to iiqplement. such projects, ^ 



M'TMI Mh) ( I) , 4} Procediires under which, at the request of the state 

(TO* 4K"7l,iT ■ .,1,1* Q mijifort enforcement agency, for the purjuac of enforcing 
<i ^jiv 1 * iqdet t.f that or any other jurisdiction— 

'.!*" ; br«pi; i r-r, th<- states to injdunent procedure wtiereby Stat*. 1 inew 
t«u iwinia ,ui- accessible to enforce a support order of tly.» tone 
)\a isdi.'t i'»n, oi any other jurisdiction, 

«'.' Ofifik'f I*- -vivui tr>dt such rewwiioa should be accessible to satisfy 
s in, fiij>}« it debt s»> if4>i as due process pr'v.cUues axe fol Joweri, 



* : ij jAj , I'aie Os " (A) any refund of state income tax which would 

'■riv iwirc U' livable t<> ai^, individual will be reduced, after notice 
t j h hi- individual uf the proposed reduction and the? procedures to 
le.foll'vod to oMite-it it (and after full compliance with all pru- 
imUvi.iI due [4 -.*'#.«iiH r «jui rodents of the state) { by the amount of 
a."y pea. -due nupioi t (as defined in section 4M(ej) owed by »U'*h 
individual, in ovt'iy ease where the support obligation involved has 
t»i") fi'jsi'pd t<i t.h" state |ursuant to wx:t inn 40 4 ?(,i) (26) » and- in 
-u y '.Hum i:.v.f it the option of Uie stare j and 

l'!"''. : 1'iovides tor accessibility of state inctfne tax returns for past du»« 

uu|f*'i*t <ih,»>r tot ice and due process requirwnts are met, 

V-'.lti ■ ll'I'I'h'.H! '*l||C»U . 



'IIjYMj id.'Mj U) , Pi p' s: "(h) the amount, by' which such refund Is reduced will 
\v M'tairntl by the r;tate for distribution in accordance with KX'tum 
4 r <7ihUM, and not ire of the individual's how address will be furn- 
ishnl t«« tlie state a<jen<7 arttunistermj the plan approved under this 
jxirt. 

»'!■ • ■ Ketone, the i j- i ' »u.-s staler, to retain that jottion of t'.ln« mail- in- 
• Mif i.r< intejeept.Ml, .Uil t/« distribute same in act xirvloncc* with 
U f i n •r»'(tiMI), and t*» provide th* 1 ap^irnpriate yt.ite at|erK7 with 
\\* hti> ,1'klrr ",', »»f tl>» i del infjiKMit a>v,ent |nU'ent , 
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' ntrnoji }ib)U)'Ui. I'^i TTh? Secretary nwy prcscnU* regulations spactfyirrj 
"t'uririir.jnun arrount of a mfund, anil the minimm amount of prtsr-tii^- 
support, iii whlrh thu procedures required by this paragraph fray 
anOy. 

* r . AiitJvu iii'ii tr»- Secretary m niccify Ov minimum amount of a rofwxl 
and trw: minimum anoint of pait*<H*? w**rt to which the proccdiuw. 
may <Mvly- 

,t,. 'Wim-ms: U- itwwr no lorn at> tho nu.u' is provide! opportunity to pre- 
sent tlrn or.il/fiis i.f tiv cuat-fiftec* ivi!Wi.n of the pn-:t'BB.. 



c !' - f » o ' n , i-vit- Pno:duM;fi uwlor which Ut-'fi* an- »a|x»s«l aa.nnnt roil 
i"' • ir-Vi.Mil pi-^-rrv f«»r aiifAUitM of p^.t "ilia.- support U'i no d«.:irH\l) 

1: by ,in 4bHciit pan -nt who luRidafl or ^nn prnpx-rty in tlx- state. 

. »<Kpjw»'s \t nduros U- i-i;labliRh«l unrW-i which liw, am imp'*0 

( n.o:.:it o ii and f«-ra«kil pnnairty for due sufiort. 

,<, ,.,r. u : W.- .miwii in the r*<vl t.o establitth a lien pru:/sa, Kit relieve 
il, |., , M . n .in t > wither fn a|jply such a ikiiictr.Mi sw»t U« nude at 



,wxl cruiclnl by tlie b'St intyiuirtfc .>f Uk' child. 



iM c P ,, |- H , »; "J',) pr *i<1urf n «iv» ata*«M«»«w*Y ^w"* 

- .t. w')-w<ii" Hie •■■ibibl mhpirntotl an indmOprtl 'tf paternity f'T ariv 

„■:,:: ',. .i..y hiir I >| I ^ p. rtucti V ,k - , " 4 ' — *' 



Mabi i »-.)iu»nt of tin i> 
« (.»" t i liit < en. , 



luldVi fiuhtcoriMi but May. 
whvidin)' k - piu.rnity for any chi I 



-i I- l.m -.illy. >> Hhr-ilil **' f/.r[a |**ri.,l of time altc-r tin- chi Id 
iM.illi-- n.|, llt V as the al.iliit'.^oW hiyiatiori!, dwil !»' tnllM jd 
,. M tlr- .' v .i! iniiy<! ityi "I'rcji^xiarrh which pf»nuU Ux- €-it-»>*i i -h- 
•„r, f .,f u. .iifhvi.hM-rr. ^trinity of ,uiy ch> U1 at iU»y t : iw pi joi 

. !Mr, 'wj yiMM* -ifti-r t)K fhiM att.iinii Ok- aqo of r*u;«i - 



1 1 V ■ 



''; 10 if.nv'i.K,.: nv, r^ouity, p.r,t a fcx^l, ot Mivc p other ,mar.mt- 
, i ti «.«f pi^^lu. nupinrt (n» .l.-fin«l) if isuc h in- 

.(,.-, |,., • ah^'n» who h-w <x rJim-'V'-.t lattxl |«ttcrn - 'f 

^ - , Hu (1 .;-t Pb^nt/-., aftn .ikv to mch imUviihu. 

;,i M« n/piiiifi-M arid tlx- pr»««hn.-!. t.. U' lolb*a*l In 

.h.mi-.i 1 1 ii'vlafh-i Jull ^nvM'Virr wu»i I proinlui.il «l«ar- pi- 
. , r**\u l-vr-i' '5 ■>! Iff- j'/.lO') . 

. . 5^ r , Mi" ..*,itM». t • i i biwn* .i wviiMiy pi - «w- o- .|u,y.mi-s 

l.iyw-i' ■>! pim fhi- Mippat . whi<.:h must H; J^fi" 0"Mn- JJ>1 clu- 
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Ktati- I'jinwnt.s: Wr imur in thf* r*>*rl for enacting such statutory authority- 
a/vcl fl »vt.'l<ipin.| pror*narott for ttpf)lyir> r sawn. We holicve the local 
tinit of ryivnrnniuit enforcing such action should nvike the determina- 
tion a?.» to when it. is applitxh 



r»H f rKfJ L\4J>) ' 0 Pay*; ;J>: iToceduren by which infomation rtxjAnhrsj tr« aniiunl 
i. u' 4wi{aj. of just -<W HUt>fjort (da ao (k.»fined) by on atawit parent p-nicl- 
> in»i in th»» state will be nwlo avaiiabb.? to any wnauwr crcrl.it bur- 

».» » iV-i>rani/dt ion la«wV»f lin-ft in section 416 of Public Law 90-1/4) 
tin i, ii«|:i«««,t i«t Murn oMjani nation i r.\<vpt that (A) if the 
in.) - l tU j |M.'it -<.Kh' su^Oi't involve* I in /my ci\uy in U«j.m than 
\'i ,':<{)■), iuft M-wi' i r »n u«ianhm such on Mint nhall r*« iiudn nvailcihlr „ 

"Ml.. a try option nr u>r ntatf, (H) any infornvil if in wi th r-'spcrt 
t .in iiLmwii |nj'"it j, twill lx- made available urKhM fiirh pi'>xxlUir«. 

■«;y «i't,.i •iif} i }».iP.'/it ban Ui'n notified of U** pminsod aft ion, 
i ") -i om'.. iii«»hl«» op;m nir/ity to content tho ac'curacy ol mu !. 

.■ ■ .Jituti-.n f irvi ,ifu»r full f^jrtsjl iaricx* with all procedural dur 
I i >'' .'. i >x|''n»fi»'Mt«i of thv r.tato) , and (CI , a t<*» for funusihina 
•■•j' h tf.f I'm'? n #1 in an amo.mt not oxoeodinq tno actual cout Uk'p- 

! , may U u \t"j\\ or* Mr reipiestirig uruani&'it i»m by tlic statf , 

J * • | i i i « • - l hi 'Hi'-'i 1 , states to rnlp se infornwtion to any com-ram 

■■••Ji' l^iu in i 7 p-i.irdi'Ki thr finrtunt of uiKt-dir' nupport ovoi 

i , a.. >!»;.rii« j vi r -"if lesidirn in the 'itat<', Jiueh ioleaso'1 i\uu» t 
I' "H'.l» ii a 1 1 i>n«v i;. c)ivi-ri t)M' ab f <ent r*n i*r>t # aivl (.hoy aie afP«td- 
» ■* I Hie qya t urn ty it) (t +Uf'.'i^ th*> afx\irsu*v cf fiuch infottikit nm. 
Ai 5 rln- ri«»'««^-. i 'tp,m unriit . £, « uat be fr*a « pii>visioii al^» ,mth- 

t >.V', !jiV» o-.it i- »n of a for all fiiH'h i Hiuefits. 

> 

:■ i) nt* 'jit ■ \s» »'fVir \"\v\ prof r y iiJt*nt i ! icat i nil le^'jiK'lliat n.i: "! 
i. i lia 1 . <l i'-, )!>) Ju" ppxvii.'i nvjMirrT^'nt a aio nn?( » 



•h*:' <. l.i-ji- pi ^^Lim's nivkn wf i ich Chi U) su^>.nt |viy*»ntK ii/nK'i ttini 

f.-l 1 \' r - ;.ut will nn<lr thr<Hi«1h t\v r.UUv Mwmy ■ • v .fi?. wlui'li 
i »t i j-iMr.tiii j, Uu* ^tati-'i. Inoorvi' witWoldirKi cysttsn ^k»fkn'iUxl in 

pti.wi.iph ()) aix] sv^^rt.iofi (b)) in a/iy Ctii»o wtx.'ro oithcr tin* 
pilivi) |ttr»»j»> mi t|y» ouslulial piiront nxjut^t ?i it, tjv^i thrxKih fK» 
a» "■ v v i»-f. in fhihl EUHjart imytnynta aru involvcxi orxl rK) inonm' 
v/i» m \\ *v\ pi fxi^Juvs kn 1 " bi-on ini'.tif.utitl; Imt in any £i\idi »• i'. ■ 
i • .us*. t"<' f ■ n Ui/iiMrn .uril pttKTWiuy tfu-*h piy^uitsi, Hi ai< 
l"i ii.' fi" 1 i'^-'mIiiii thf ..u'ta.il cx »*>t it iri'^Ji tc.i by tl)*' tltiito in 
fi. . • , r. r hOi i*wj t h "i V"."», wtii«lxA'(M m Ipw, v,\u\\\ \*' \n%*w*\ *'H 
• b* i'»p' .h -n |ur »>r,i 1-y I rV «aati». ". 
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SkiVUM Mb) ' -UtmtMi 

Ffferti 1 ter^ii thr? states to process coUoctiona in any Title IV-U case 
wh<MvLpr r«a»at«J to do no by the abaoit parent or tho custodial 
r^ienT, and authorise* charging an annual fee not infcxcm of $,? r >. 

J5t«i»' ctinm^tn! Wn concur »o lornj a« the rucpeat ia not contrary to the axiat- 
wvi rourt unlw, arid th« rMMmsibillty can b« <inl©fjat«l to the- 
- 1.<mI Title 1V-I) Office, which ia oither thv tMatrirt AtUiria-Jr ™ 
\ Clerk i;f t)M« Hurt in the Statu of Nevada, 



I.'ISM, Ma, Pvj»- Hi "(h) Uthh'i the prwhires roferr^l >o in fiuhwvt ir* I i) 
4m,~ in LiMm to thr withholding fniu intvw of omtmntn hiyahle ur 

u/l !7l|.|».lU— J 

T?il». foi rp.iph ojr.MKls frvtion 4(A)) FM.H' ft. nf th*« BnM.il fWxu: it V 
Aim, and rli't.nisi M;*' provif; iona ro\ui!'o! ir. nuh:i'\M ion (uMU "I 



ih:>i Mil 
.'a.ili- i > f II I « ■.: !> 



Ii i » ! J I 



h) >( I' I'M 

wi t l t 

*1MJ 1 

I lr 

Uw 1 



■y»i 

.y:i >i 
I M; 
hi I 



r 1- j 

hr- ■! 
f I t'l ' 
> >OH 

• whii'li 
t/ifrs Wl 
V'l'ia 
, .lit I 



1 t;*«i r ■ «l l.y tin 



m Hi*' of each absent jxuent. walnut whtiti a 

in .»r hiift'ix^n lnrJJtd or mxliluM In tlie iitati*, r/j 

h«-i w»i|«» mui.t tx 1 with)*! hi, in accordance with the 
,',;u"i "f tin 1 * imbwct iun, in necowvu y t<- ixrv ! , 

aoi ii pi.A/ulu fur th*« f x i >i* » t ot any fee t « ilic 
i iM V he rr*|uirt<1 under. !»u a n a| h W (except t'ial 
tltheM shall int. oxrrcrl t)K« VvrountH |«>rmitturl under 

,,f tin- (YiMUil.fr Credit i'o»ti\M ion Aet. (lb P.K.C. 

■ 'Mi,. M ,v if :'*■/;. :>•■'. • ■' nuy he .\iv»"r' i-it«-'*y 
• ".tate law) } 



WM.io-'. Mi-h nt.it. ' to imi'lcriwnt procedme.'? wtifi cIt/'w.i ht. ran U- 
wi»hU'M fr-jM ,tl.;^nt pun-nts acjalnat wt>m »i sunlit ou\ov l!« m h.. 
U-. riJ isifioi "i m wl i f in thf wLatts 

nif.-f.fii W" '"-iv-ir wi»h t)^ offpctiveni?aB r,t agtdwitu- w#ic wilhh)hUWi 
r hi'. l ifKHu-M- iaiis*»u f^r>nixirrw ovor whf?thfi thf atMi? i» ox- 
uvtf-i. tc >svly t)H' .'iuujrv.it ic wa<je withhc»Uhmj pr«.<cc»aa in ca«?!» 
•U»t '! t/ot )wr/f f«r«l<?ra authnriseinti aiich action. We can rt»stx.ivl w- 

t -irhCi.-l ..i'.I'mji autlpViiiuxj the prw!»f), l»it. the tXwrt rws* 
!..;.■ i>, l->)iA! «;u>')» auMii-n'iAitKrti in its U'it nnlcr. 



:c *, I'M , iif 



,Mthh)h!wyj I'fJia U 1 inn. iati'l witlmit tlx; ntvoMr.it y 
i |/4M-«f ' ' '.r'.ihy 'Vni.ln.i- -t» therefor in tlx- cow of rlu hi (whr-ther or ix;t 
I , \> j f. r an! »ir*Ui txir t A) with r«»»nxt-i to wtxm M)rvic'"!i arc 

airily U-iiM j,iuvnli^ Luxi.ir thia l^ut, ojh) will initiate »i*,n 
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path: 



SU.Tb* MM.i.f^pJh (Cont'd) 

the filing of an application for service a under this part with the. 
•MH 1 a<juncy m the w of any other child in whoso behalf * sup- 
pt.rt order has been issued or nod if ltd in tho it4U>i And in either 
cv.iw such withholding mm occur without tho rv*od for any aroendrnem 
to the support order involved or for any further action by the 
o-irt 01 other ent ity which 1im«I it; 

i:f fut't : Una |.«irauraph requires withholding to be initiate*! without. Uie 

r>vo;uuty of any application with respect to a child to whan norv- 
# are already beimj provided under this p*rt , Doos this wean 

must ap; ly the withholding proevss in cases wtie.re the exist.ino; 
r d.w »j not pioviik. 1 for an automatic assiqmvnt? 

Thi'i uVoipi r'at i*»n is ntrorMti toned tho lanqua.jc requiring tho 
BUili' i ■» imtiuto Hie withheld l r*i process wlienovei a person makes 
an 'K'»itH>ii f'M such services, and requires tho r.toto prorwl 
wi».i»»<it tU- noed f.»r any amemtarnt to tin? existing ftup|)urt ordei , 
or in 1 ; furt ho* acMnn ly tho court. 

*■» »'■ ' 'Pi i . m>. r vn\ i;f*X'i™ 0 .i state to withhold one's Income wjltliout 

i o-.iM ■ * i * l» • t in truTVfffct i TTiis section in fart requires tKaT* 
ih»« i{ft^« wiMiln-Jd nil iiit without further action by the, court whn 
I'i-.M-tl !'•« rji t nrifcYr. The section iflfjuses the burden' on tho 

ii iv ik y t.> do <•» ww. jo aflHiynmcnt without ttw benefit sf a min t 
•>l W I V tj) atjoivv. 

It is mi tM-*:itf«l tho wM.i 'ii Mi amended lu provide substantially >is 

"U'> '.'Ju -h withheld mi must U» ordoiod tv the crmrt in any caw in 
win ,v i H.»mp rs a nuojort. order in any Btato lursoant to which an 
dbvit |uicnr ■"onos delimfuent tin ix|uivalcnt of two monthly (xiy 
jr»'iiti; in iiny ..dvv nontii period in tiiose. casics which the support 
uidci w*>b i!>r,ui\l before the- effect Wo date of this BCJCtioni Pur- • 
Mianr t-i nujinrt orders tssuod after tho offtxrtivc date of this 
MVMon, su h wjtlihMdihtj numt bc> initiate witlywt t\to no»! for' 
ajiy .i«»ntknt'nt to tho Ruj^irt order inwjlvoil or for any furtlicr 
■lrtmn hy thi.' rruirt or ottx*i' entity which issued it?" 

(Hi oi aft.«i (U' t'f ti.s-i ivf datn of thitt /^'t , all child sun^Ji't oiilorn 
wil) li it iudv nwndiitorv wa^o nssitTrinunts failui'o to j»y \xr t)>o 

la'U \kh ,vti .\f>f < of 4fif» (ti) . 



fh'it'VJ Imi»' f Ji mj.-fi wi tliifM hivj niuflt I* carried out in full ccnpliancv 

"with \\i pi.*o:J>u.il d^ 1 pri^.t'SB n^iuirrtnentii of tho st^to amJ nt\u\ 
(hi mm Umiii a > sj<>n an \a aRtto r\i st rativoly foasihle^ in any event by 

tfn- o.u I tost of (A) tlx* tLite on wlnt*h sucli procedures beonrn.' efftvl- 
IV", thw d\U' t«n wtuch such ordf?r UtYtnef? effect ivc ( the dat.o on 
whrvh tf«« pa>*'«'ht!i wtnch Un 1 abs«»nt parent lias failod -to rrako urn lor 
fiuch oolri aw at least, equal to the support payable for otve m^nth, 
i>v (if tr>»« £U)5.rnt |>ire/u contests tlie witfihicddioj) tho date «(AH;iti^l 
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HI' •«', »** 

Sil t TI ' ti .M h> ftvi' 9 s ( ton t M ) ^ 

ui the* nntico 'UVfii nuch parent unde* pu-aqraph <M (B) , whid*?vi:r 
\ ! fh»« four in LatfBti (») th« date as of which the fibsont pmont 
ixpxrMr, tint mich withholding begin, or <C) such earlier datr ar. 
Ui*> wt.iu nay (kjhK't : 

Hfift! h..nun'fl t»v? fir<wlun« br *n>Unl after notloe ar*i pfoennn it- 

ipiim»ntH «r> ( sAl'i" n»r«Mu» wirlieat poasiblM ■irXu-fltimi. ' 

Kmi*. i\mm»nt»;i w.- itwrur with nil of the oh*'* roc|uirnwnttt, hut rwwnwj 

»tivlu*»ti.m Ixiin wheinvoi an a^loyer l« Nk'ntiftcil. V*' wnr 
wimum rorewreiT. i;/u-ry out thin process h'fciro w know if rh»«u- 
f is loyir wUmi it v/ uhi U"! wrwil. 

•mi'»N I'M. i^H >i »kh wilhlKiUlirvj mist U« <ic*4inintrml by ii publK' .m-jri-'V • ' 
, ' <«' 4V,* t.%i rru'ixl >y t>K".tit*it<« # <ini t)v» annuntt. wit IUv?ld mu&t hr isq«\.i- 

i , .1 , ii.ak.K nsti iUit«xl by thu stnt'- or such jcmhy in wvintaiur wm 1 i 
M -n h 4-r; .incu r prcx:*Ouj'f« (Hptvifiwl oy th- nt.itc) which prr 

I r IIH K'tpiiH <»f UtT^lUiltf I'Mnrilfl tO cfcOIWM |tl^1rtfl ni lUlrt«M 

,.„i i. ii.,n ih« iriK'k.imi jie) i:umtor>.m v-f finch f*iynriim. 

t r . «* n* iikiv f^it-ililirih or pom* tho t*:jt,ii>H8»iw>nt cH alt.rn- > 

at i".- po/«*Ui.<« f-.-i th« uo licet ion flixl omltibution of midi wiwi't i 
HUM' J "* .i.lHM.intnition of Riich public n<ioncY> otherwise Uwr. 
Ull lHh h ,„,»,! ir .viorvy £ y. low| a?; the entity nukiM such evil- 
• , m«.M li'iti ifAitl'iii 1" |*ittl ir-ly mwmttibU' fnv ttu 

, i„ mi 'lit M.K'h j-r*'iiliU«B, fiul loivi Jfl Wh'li 

will .!:-.!:■.»«■ |»i'fJH,t Cln.iti limit icHW |>rcA'lck« f-1 tlb' fctv|ll»«i 1 
-. ,.- tli u> tkxMii'iH |vivtn»-fit«» of r.u|M>rt, m>\ ^ iir.it • »:« 
i! :'i.riit«irwKj of r.nt'h |^>wrasi 



» ; it i ! 



h*|lU<»i .llMVMH'.tl.MtUJM i.f UK' Viithb>UIilK| pnK.V^ U« hdi^l^l 

If mr. Ht.in-. '»r it.M iluAi.iivitwl \Aib\ir my^r\ t or <ui entity nwKirr; 
,4-h ^ll.Hi,.n Uvit i 9 publicly aocrumtabb' t-r it» «;t Kmw in 
•cMi-Ziivi .hi» |.ft.w».t fhiitiLUtnon, ndrtfikitc rwmta, and tloMnrj-.H-n. , 
iik-n' 1 1 nMt i'»n. 

MfMiiMi; w.» «*.iK.-»ir t.K- i«w*i>Mb\r 0.^7^ ^' ^tMimUibb', awl nr" 

rMrninn-'iitr. for pi'.M*M cl lati lUiMoti, iwudim, ciixl uU-ni it hsi- 
( „ r: . ; r|c.i,. MW Mii miviuiilB. Wt« U^lirvv thin in U-»t curn«i out 
^ tin- lovol wtK-rr c/i«.»« «ro ^ws^i), cnUcctlc-ns uttmlwl, 

nip| .iil:<rhr.Mt i"i> trikou pl.ico. 

/' 

mm l;,.. .Mum t- 1.- w.t^ un in t>'» w 1 ' ,s " ; ; 
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J .!J?L» J?S2SJ2 (aont 'd) 



withholding on the grounds pacified in clause (A) , shall determine 
whethtx such withholding will actually occur, and (if bo) shall 
notify the individual of the date on which such withholding 11 
to begin, within no rare than 30 days after the provision of such 
advance notice; 

Heguires the stat&, to provide (Advance notice to each individual 
being onniidererl tor withholding, and have proceduree for assuring 
due process, This must include an appeal process for a hearing, 
and the results of such hearing mist be provided to the oblicpr 
within 30 days of his/her advance notice. 



Statu arrant s : The requumnt of notice should allow for the state, or its 
rk?Hjftti£itnd representative to provide notice. The most efficient 
methrri of providing notice in our system is for the 1 local unit, to 



provide same. 

The state agency does not have the authority to determine if the 
withholding process should bo applied if a case is appealed faeoausu 
< t a mistake of facts. This should be the function of the court. 
The nnht of a fair hearing or trial is basic to a citizen's rights 
ant] we Bhruld protect .the court's powers in relationship to guaran- 
teeing this right, 

The court shrnild be given a minimum of 30 days to hear a valid 
u|4»;yjI, t\tt\ at leant 30 days to render its decision, 



f x ^L\ l \ l KtJ^i:. I J ' H «6) (A) (i) the enplciyisr of any individual to whan pura- 



grairfi (l) allies, upon being given notice as described in clause 
(ii), Mmt be required to withhold from such individual's wages 
tho amount sjjecifiud by such notice (which shall include a fee, 
established by the state in accordance with criteria prescribed 
by the Secretary* tp be paid to tho employer unless waived by him 
or her) and pay such amount (after deducUng and retaining any por- 
tion thereof whJ oh represents the fee so established) to the appro- 
priate state agency (or other entity authorized to collect the amounts 
withheld under the alternative procedures described in paragraph (4)) 
f«ji distribution in accordance with section 457; and 

"(II) the notice given to the ernployer must be a separate and dis- 
tinct document, containing no iwitter other than the amounts to be 
withheld from the employee *s wages, the date on which the withhold- 
ing is to beciin, the ^amount to be retained by the enployer as a 
fee foi effectuating the withholding, arid such other information as 
may be necessary for tin? enployer to calmly with the withholding 
order; 

"(H) methods must bo established by the state to simplify the with- 
b^'AM*' process for employers to the greatest extent possible, in- 
cluding permitting any employer to conblnt* all withheld amounts 
into a single payment to the as^ropriate. state agency' (with the 
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SECTIO N 3<b), P*j e U : (Oont ( d) 

portion thereof which is attributable to aach individual wvloyw 
neiiYl separately designated) j 

"(C) the anployw raust be held liable to the state for any anount 
tfuch inch arployar fa.Ua to withhold fran ta*p» due an w^loyec 
wh«n such am>unt is raqulred under this aubaaction to be wo with- 
held (up to the «iwunt: of the arraaracje) followiny receipt by such 
plover of proper notice under aubparagraph (A) ; and 

"(D) provision mutt be made for the in^oaitlon of a fine aqainwt 
any envloyer who discharges fron asployment , refuses to «n>loy, or 
take* disciplinary action aqainst any individual subject to wa<ic 
withholdiw biKrauaf of the existence of such withholdinq and th.' 
obhqaM.»nr. or additional obligations which it imposes upon- the 

t 

rff. -n Tlus r*xjuirep the employer *»• qiven notice, and thereof tor, he/ah*' 
be rvrjirvd t • withhold the specified amount contained in the* oiU-r, 
md advised of th« fee t)*» employer can deduct for providing sud. 
seivicea. 1ho onkir must advise the plover of whew to direct such 
w»»lihi»ldim. 

Th»- if»Wco t- t.' ctrl-jyiir must be a separate and distinct dex-umrni 
tint includes tmlv t\v an»>unt3 to be deducted., the date the with- 
huUhnq ifi t.i begin, the Wxint of any employer fee, and other in- 
formaU'.n ner*?ssary for the employer to ccinply with the order, 
Thin ijtvtion^U/) r^fuirun the state to utilize simplified method-, 
f r emyloveis t us*- in cnplylnu with withholding orders, Th" 
«i* t »tr aMtuto inus* hold the employer responsible for carrying out 
U*» term:-: of the withholdinn order, and provide a fine aqainst any 
a^.l'^vr win diswhar-ies an employee because of a withholding oi(k- 

Sut.i UMiK'ntsi Wr concur with tl*.' pr^4»ions of this section. 

KftTK'l 3(W, Kaie 12s provision oust be made under state low for the priority 
TtoX «'».- — oi'sufi'Tt rvl lection under this subeect ion. over any lecja.1 process 
(b) r;j ) unler state lav a^unst the same wwjes; : 

Lin Id suppoit obi wiat ions would take priority over other lecjal pro- 
cesses under state law against the sattv wacjes. 



Ff'eci : 

St/,'.' clement: We concur with thtir, piovision 



sm'I'fi ift,), tviqe 12: "(H) the' state may. take' *uch actions as may. te necessary ' 
(MX - "towOwl its systcr. of waqo withholding u/*kr this subsection so 
(L,i (»)) tlut such svttHin will include withholding tnm forw? of income oUwj 
than wtMes/or will include the u^osition of bonding or ott«r re- 
cnurwu-^nts in cases involving individuals wtiose ina^ne is from 
ixurces othe/ than wa<jes, in order to assure that child Report ow<5] 
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SPCTICfj 3(b) , ggflgjj i (Ctanfd) ' 

' fcy individuals in the state will b* collected without regard to the 
types of such individuals* incase or the nature of their income- 
producing Activities; 

Effect: Allows states to extend its sytew of w*g« withholdings to include 
inorwr other then wages. 

State Ountnts; We concur with the provisions of this section. 



■Sr r l ff l V b \*. •' tnt> "tate must nuke such arraf>w*ints and enter into such 
(Six* 4'6<>~ "Vjnxnentn with ether states as way be necessary— 

bl ( ^ } "(A) to extend its withholding eyitfw under this subsection so that 
stvh system will' include withholding from income derived within such 
state in ruses wher* the applicable eur**** orders wore issued in 
other states, and t 

M (B) to encourage .the extension of the withholding systems of othc-r 
states under this subsection so that such systems will .include with- 
, hnldinu frcm inqpne dcrivoj in those states incases where the appli- 

4 cabin ^m^jni t orders were issued in such state, 

*■* in *or ler to assure insofar as is possible that child support owed 

by individuals in such state or any other state will be collected 
wiOtxjt r^iard to the residence of the child for wrpo the support 
if', fviyatle tn '">f such cold's custodial parent; and* 

Effect: . Tlx* intivtt of the*? provisions are unclear. 

State Oc.mtT.ts; We are .supportive of provisions requiring waae withholdinq t*n 
be applied in out-of-state cases* but the above provision "appears 
to go a step further in that it anticipate* the responding state 
can enforce another state's order without benefit of e UHESA hear inn, ' 
or Registration of Foreign Support Order. Such a process would en- 
cumbent the engirt s in the . respondinu state, and would unquestionably 
alienate the cpurts who would have to enforce any legal remedy to 
bring about oampliance. The process would Also fail to identify 
chanqcs in circumstances of the parties since the order was issued 
in the court of original jurisdiction. 1 re<xrisend this provision, 
.be reviewed by leqal^m^l before enactment* , 

Sirncr; 3(b) , iv Vir J 4 ; provision must be made for terminatinej withholding. 

' (b)ilO)) 

fcffect.* tejum.'i provision for terrnvnating withholding orders. 
Bute ttimmtsi Wo concu^ 
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SEXTTION 3( b) ^ P age 14 1 In order to Assure that inaam withholding as a means of 
euTleotiNj child support is available without the necessity 'of 
filing application for service* under thi» part, the 1mm referred 
tr» in subsection (a) must require in the case of any state that 
all child support ordeiys which are issued or nodifiied in such 
state on or after the effective date of this section shall include 
provision for withholding frc» incos* tfwnevcr arrearages occur. 

Effect : This require* the states enact provisions requiring all new and/or 
modified support orders Issued after the effective date of this Act 
include the automatic and mandatory withholding provisions. 

f.M'e 'trwmwitsi This ■ ,uirement is ooinq to be Cfilter controversial to courts, 
inrfTix-tn t the lcxml profession, and parents in that it applies 
Title JV-l> statutes and regulations tn divorce and separation 
matter* that, may occur before *here is a Title IV-D interest, The 
r*auvrerrcnt can also '.ead to a inore afjveraarial process in divorce 
actions. 1 concur with the effectiveness of such a remedy, but 1 
question whether our society is ready for such stronq measures hy 
■ joveinment before a nce:l is identified. 



<•), Ki'ie 14; Ai* u«ed in Uiis section, the term 'wages' mans any 
uivPuh cosh renunin-at ion Xer-envlnyment, determined without reqaid 
to any nxelusiona from or limitations on such term (or the term 
■<«sd'»ywrit ') winch maybe aryUcabl (• under otht-r provisions of this 
Act or under 'rther federal, state or local laws. 

r»fir»»* the term "wattes'' as applied to the amenu>nent of Section 
46f> of the iHoc i 1 1 Security Act. 



// 
/■'■ 



St-ati Lunrx»nt c 



None. 



SECTION 3 
<S*FF4Vf.V 



Kff't" 



fd> , Paw* Ui If a state demonstrates to the satisfaction of the 

Secretary, through the presentation to the Secretary nf such data , 
pertalnim to caHeloads, processing times, aoministrative costs, 
****** e^ leotiem i, as* a#»y e**e* a«**a± e* e stim a ted 

l.i.-p'/wi' .'rnj Lhe Secretary nay specify, that the enactment of 
any law or the use of any procedure or procedures required by or 
pursuant to this section will not increase the effectiveness and 
efficiency of tiie state child sustort enforcement program, the / 
Secretary may exempt the state for a specified period of'time, sub- / 
ject to the Secretary* a contlnuinq review and to termination of / 
the exaction should circumstances chanqe, from tin? requirement 
to enact the law or use the procedure or procedures involved, M , 

Grant-, authority to the Secretary to, exeunt a state for a specified 
period of time frnn the requirement they enact the law or use the 
procedures involved in Section 466. i 



Filmed from r 
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SECTION 3 (d) f 


/ft** 14: 


SUU QjSMS.'lt/ 


Wo concur 



PAflt 13. 



TgS^S^'Jy l 5> (c) n » this action shall becot* 

(sac JOT effective October 1, ims. J 

Effects Establishes effective date (If Mmti Acting Section 466. 



State QcMmant: The ahove data coordinates wall with tha next nmioh of the 

ftevada legislature, which would hava to consider require*! legisla- 
tive tnarrtnenu. 



90-PLTTWT MATCHING FX* AITOWTD MWOm 
SYSTO* USB) IN mctft WI1WDU)IN0 AND OTOEM 
REQUIRED PRDCmiWS 

. ^tSi— 1 S*^ 1 ™ * 54(1 *> of Social Security Act is amend*! 
(SKT 4>4- by striking «out "and (D) n and inaartinq in lieu thereof tho follow- 
flM "<W tn facilitate the development and in^rwm*nt of the i*- 

crme withholding and other procedures required under taction 406 (a) 
through the monitoring 0 f child support pavmants, tl« maintenance 
of accurate records regarding the payment of child support, and the 
provision of prmpt notif icaticn to appropriate officials with re- 
spect to avy anearaoea in child support paywmtt which nwiy occur, 
and (E) N . 

Effect: KsUbliahe* requirement* for 90% matchino of Automated Hmag^rnent 
Systanu user! in income withholding. 

State ttmroentsi »te cor>cur in requirements. 

g-^j'jN 4(b) ^ Page JLSi Section 455(a) (3) of such Act is amended— 
(SIX 4*5- TI) by inserting after "autonatlc data processing ojkI informs t inn 
(a) (J)) retrieval system" the following t "(including the hardware con- 
* ponenta thereof) M j and 

(2) by inserting before the semicolon at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: N , or meets such requireswitB without regard to clause ([» 
thereof 1 *. ^ 

t 

t.t C^c-t s Allows fur th#» procur rare/it of hardtarr* to develop an autttnated 

system for the RvirvK)«i*nt of an incrjw withholding system, It J 
also allows <J0l FTP in the planning design, development, mHtrtlWi- 
tion oi enhancement of an autnwitnl system even though the system 
19 ir»t dnsiqnu) for ui*' in on lnocmo withholding system. 

State Comment?,: W»- concur ih the provisions. 
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SaTIClJ 4'':j , Pane lf>? <(c) 'Ihe «t*n;*wint» made by this taction itvtll apply with 

Btr W respect to quarters beqxnruncj after the <Utc of the cinactncnt of this 

Act. 

■ Effect Establishes effoctiw date of mnEfcnents to Sections 4>4 of 

thd Srvial Security Act, [ 

State OcmtRntA; NoVhj. 

i 

i 

cwnMtvriON of support ntfofom/r for afdc 

RfiCIPlHWK WHC6E BOttTITS ARE BEING TOW MATED 

Mi'rMi n.ii, J'.vjc Bectivn aWd of the Social Security Ac- is asnendcd-- 
CJJf 4 r "* 

'»!)■ ( \ > by u^ikmi f*it. "nviy" in the nutter nrecedinn paragraph (U and 

inseini*] m 1 u«u thereof '"shall"; and 

12) t*y stukuxi out "Ut; not amount of" in [W(ut;viph t'2) , and »■■ 
* r.TiKinn rut "tn tne family" and all that folkwa vn such fnra;ii\h 

ami l».:itTtint| in lieu thereof "to Uie family (without requiring any 
fuiiuil i-iMivluMtion an J without the job it ion of." anv application 
ff«t») f if i trie Mitir ha. MS as in the case* of other irehvuhJJlft wnu a:v 
rot n- t ivuM d!itn?it«in<.v under part A of this titles". 

P,»iui!'' j . My* fitate tn continue providing chill wjp*a;rt services t.r 
• foil*- AiU f.ruii^Si 



. , ,-,■„,. , „ : r..i". rptf...niw i.t r\u> ioa,l to prnhhtr.q vlien tho terminated re/i|- 
k-i» iv >t v*mf furthfii I (Mai reprcw'ii'aUon, or when the MdivH- 

ih>l Hirm.lv mjv«K without notifying the IV-A rr IV-0 Proqratres . hit' 
pmvuU- intur to thf post recipient of their u jlitu to continued 
Tit If servicer., but they are required to request such services 
No application fee is charged. Our leqal counsel has expressed dir 
r-orns relative our ricjht to represent the pant client unee they rr 
otf aid unless tiwy author ue our further representation, It Kip 
bmjn i»-int«l cuit we may have conflict inn interests relative recov- 
ery ' f V.iir.umj" versus increases tn rurierit support. 

KIXV:"! Mb), Ivwe 'b) Hv an* ■•yirnontq made by culmection (a) shall beexne 

tlili" 4 ' - pffi»Ti ivi. (rt.«'l«;i li l l ^ : >. 

i;f!i'« t : r.staoli :>rV-i effect.**, d/itf of amrndnuntK t:> ft-ction 4 r »?. 
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HK ' PAtt: 15, 

FINANCIAL INCENTIVES FOR BAIANCOD WL) HFTIClDfr 
\ % STATU PRDCRWC 

SVXJTICTJ 6(a) , Pag e 17: 'Sec. 6. (a) Section 458 of the Social Security Act U 
(SBC 4 r >8- amended tu read ail follow* i 

(-) ) "INOKTIVE PAYMENTS TO STA0TS 

"SBC. 45B.U) In order to encourage and reward state child support 
prnqranv which perform in a cost -«f 'active and efficient manner to 
secure sqfjport for all children who have aounht assistance in secur- 
ing support, whether such children reticle within the state or else- 
where and whether they are eligible or ineligible for aid to families 
* with dcterrier it children under .a state plan approved under part A of 

♦his title (and reuardleas of the economic circumstances of their 
parf-ntB), the S^rotary (subject to section 6(b) of the Child Sup- 
[r»rt Enforcement Anrnifcientn of 1981) shall, pay to each state for 
each fiscal year, on a quarterly basis (as described in subsection 
(d)l betjifuitnu with the quarter corsnencinq October 1, 1980, an In- 

' cent ivo payment equal tr>— 

• 

"(1) 4 j«?r ccntisn oi' the tntal oftcunt rf support collected durintj 
< fibfuil year in cases (filed with the statu anfcncy under Uuh 

(4i7 1) in whir;h trie support obi lotion involved is assigned to the 
•it cit « • pursuant to section 402(a) (26) (with auch total antnint for 
.v»y f t**i 1 year beinq hereafter refened to in this section as the 
slate's 'ATIJC col lections' for that year), plus 

"(71 4 \*t centum of \hc total amount of support collected during 
iho fiscal year 'in nl) other cases filed with the state agency under 
thin r«art (with cuch total anuu/it for anv fiscal year beinq here- / 
af'rr reform) t*« in this section as t)to state** 'non-Al'UJ col lot* t- 
iui V f'»r that, year) ; ' 1 

except t)wt (A) if subsection (b) allies with rtspect to a state's 
AIU* collections or non-AFDC collections for any fiscal year, the 
fercent specified in paragraph (l) or (2) (with respect to such 
collections) shall lie increased to the. hiqlwr percent determined 
unde* such subsection (with respect to such collections) in deter- 
rcinuH the state's incentive payissnt under this subsection for that 
year, and (B) the dollar amount of the portion of the state's in- 
centive payment for any fiscal year which is detenruned on the basis 
of itn non-AFUC collections under paragraph (2) (with or without 
tho application of subsection (b)) shall in no case exceed the , 
aWH«r am ou nt 3lii> percent vf the dollar amuKt of the portion 'of 
such pa>*nt*nt which is determined on the basis of its AFDC collect- 
ions under paragraph (1) .(with or without the application of such 

subsection) . * 

• * * 

l:M'»»»: K*it.ubJ ish';» a new incentive formula effective Octotet J, 198 r /, 

wU»reb* the Secretary must pay to each state an incentive payment 
eifual t.i at least 4V of thv state l i total ajrcint of AFDC support 
tvlleomi, plus at U^ftt 4f of tlie state's total amount of support 
cillertwi in "all other cases" filad with the state^acjency under this 
part. Tlx? fotrtula also prwides a CAp on incentives paid for 

i 
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HR 4J2 r > • H 

SPTIO N 6(a ) , Page H i (Cont'd) 

Effect: (Cont'd) 

non-AFTC collections, Which ii defined *s all other cases outsidu tht 
■■Vote's AFT3C collections. The Cip in **tahlishad jit 125% of the . 
state's ATOC incentive payments. 

State OranantBi T*)r interpretation of the Above section is unclear. We believe 
interstate AFDC collection* made by the State of Nevada for other 
states should he included in determining the amount of ATDC collect- 
ions made by Nevada. Thin i* critical to the Nevada Program because 
of the ocUl'SCtioos made durlixj the .1983 FY, a pattern similar to 
tht* past years of our experience* 

TYPE \ rE^dNTACE OF TOTAL 

miiwjggi, #Mpuwr g yjJCTiONB by ht.vad a 

r*<v«*l,i (tf'[3T \ 1 # 307 # <f04 IB. 7% 

■ Nevada Nrrfi-ATtf: 1,687,413 24. n 

Interstate AFDtf 1,182,741 16.9* 

interstate Non-AKTC 2,813,631 40.2* „ 

'!?»• vm ii'i^ stateK collected the follovnnq additional amounts for 
\tn HUiU* of Nf-r/tidfl! 

rm; 

(T)lX«TIirJ ' AMX)NT._ PERCKOTACL OF TOTAL 

Wvaita ARJC 'm/>7J 10.2% 

\k m-AlU* 1 , H*>2 , 4 1 9 52^2? 

l Ui'; i^ii-AITa: odWuons would therof' ns I* 1 ca\\*x\ at oithel 
l^sy. of 0l, r ><M,lV7 or $2,70^,018. Usm-i h.-ih f mures, wo voulo 
I'M Lfu»f> <jur niorntj ver»i at; 

HeVtvla AITC * : ( S23,t77 vs* Nevada ATDC a 2,70',, ajS » 

X 4< 



4?. 



'^7^7.08 . W,7«6.7^ 

K « l.2 r ' JL*^± ■ - 

TO'A,, 07,085.93 243 .GJ 

Th*i Kt.iU* and loo.d» units n; 'j.-jvernmant reived approximately 
$270, lJ^ in incentives durirxj the- 1983 FV. Ttw Nevada Program will 
realw. a d^aso, in incentives becaus" it affotdc equal, attention 
to ncT.WtfTX' an) interstate. c:ases. 

It. .in/ <-'tJiit , the 1 inquitje in this action slmuM k** clarified »ti 
1 1 1, 1 » jt <lr-ai'ly defines tin* Iirtiuna counted within a statin 
ATU' hi.:* nHi'i . 
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vks: 17, 



SECTION , Page ,18 : if the total Mount of a state's AFDC collection* or non- 
(Sae 45H-- AFDC collections for any fiscal year bears a ratio to tha total amount 
(b)) expendta) by the state in that year for the operation of its plan 

approved under taction 454 (with the total anount so expanded in 
any fiscal year being hereafter referred to in this sect ion aa the 
state's 'combined ATDtynon-AITC artsinistrative costs' for that yeav) 
which ii equa} tu or greater than one, the percent specified in 
paragraph (1) or (2) of aubeection (a) (with respect to such collect- 
ions) snaU. be-- increased* to — 

^ "(1) 5 percentuw, plus t y 

"(2) one-half oYl per centum for each full one-tenth by which such 
ratio exceeds oner 

except that the percent so specified stall in no event be increased 
(for either AFDC coKec 1 . inns or non-AFDC collections) to more than 
10 j*r centun. For purpoaea of tin? prscwluuj sentence, lsboratory 
ct>its incurred An ckatwmining paternity in any fiscal y*ar my at 
the option of the state, be excluded from the state's combined mc/ 
nc*rW , TC attounistrattve costs tor that year. 

r:f?<- t: Establishes the (onnula for increased lncentiVOs based on the cost- 
rffffCtivoeosa of the state's program, upon ccnparison of total cx- 
pendi turns auainst their total AFDC collections, and then their 
t"tal n>n-AIl<: collections, 

State a.ewnt'j: Wt* re^imend the formula coispare total expenditures against the 
total amtiUMH of suftort orjllected. 



! , . l ^ I !? 1 .. fl ' l ?) J i. , . llV ] I 1 * n onmputinq incentive payments mxler this section, sup- 
fefr ~4tfi- purt wtUch is collected by one state on bc)»alf of children residing 

in another state snail be tteatad as having been collected in full 

by each sach state. 



l:ffot t : 



Ail interstate col lev .ions will be credited to both the initiating 
and responding states. 



<A,\tr Oiwent: We concur with this provision, and recaimund the collections be 
counted as AFDC or non-AtHC, depandinq on their type, and that 
'such amounts be included in octsputir*? incentives. 



KnrrriON fe(s) , Pane 19; TTsc amounts of the incentive payments to be made to the 
TSfiTTfiGP various states under this section for any fiscal year shall be esti- 
Mi ) mated by the Secretary at ov before the beqinninq of uuch year on 

the bAsu of the beat inf ones t ion available; and the Secretary shall 
nate sunn payments foi such year, on a quarterly tusis (with each , 
cjuaVte* ly payment ben*; made no later than the bexjinnlnq of the 
tjUMj cer involved), in the amnuntfe sjo estiiiMtcd, reduced or increased 
to the extent of any overpayments or^ underpayment 8 which the Secre- 
tary determines were made under this* section tt the states involved 
for prior periods and with i aspect to which edjuatment. haa not 
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SIXTlCfl 6(a) , Pa^c 19 : (Ct>nt *d) 

already been made order thin subjection. Upon the makiny of any 
estimate by the Secretary ureter the preceding sentence, any appro- 
priations available* for payments under this aection anal! be deemed 
obligated. 

Eft^-t: Establishes authority and proce<*jre» for pavwent of incentives by 

the Secretary, Payments will be matte baaed on an annual estimate by 
the Secretary , and shall be remitted quarterly. 

SUto anwnt! We concur with this provision. 



SEX.TTOrj M«) , P.vur-201 U one- or mbre political subdivisions- of a state ftwbw 
(Mr 4 f i8- vj jf. in the cents of enf'orwjAcnt and collection of 

lei) support I" CVIBt - f> f Jif ^ wlth tn *' stat0 *» WK Y of such state durinq 

any penul, such suldivision or subdivisions shall be fcrtitled to 
receive an appropriate share (as determined under regulations prc- 
aci ir**l by the Secrotary) of any incentive payments rude to the 
statu under this action with respect to tJvit period, and the 
sta'e'a ntjht to receive such incentive payments shall be conditional 
x\\jl)U i Mi f •>!*!< MUon of on atjr cement satisfactop/ to the Secretary to 
pay such abate to sjch subdivision or subdivisions. - , 

I.M..-U fc*|uimi »h*- slaves ro pos* on *bo appropriate trtvu'e of incentives 
tn (aum 1011*111*1 lix?al units, antJS*ithori2«'B the Secretary to pu- 
scribe n tonnuU to determine atfjrc?priaTe-- shores . ^ 

S» i»i (Yemenis! V* ».v>ncur in thia provision. 



:;IIVHW Mb), iu'l" i'O *. The am-ntine-nt mitde by subsection (a) shall become effect - 
' " ~ {w'OrtMlxM 1 , 1985; but if the totaL amLiint of the incentive pay- 
ments n which any state is entitled urtder section 408 of the Social 
Security Act an amerded by subsection <a> for the fiscal year 1086 
it. leas than 80 per centum of the amount that would have been liv- 
able to such atate for that fiscal year under section 458 of such 
Act m le e««e% f+++ ewe* m w **v . nt wm n e e lio w wi*h *he 

ef *he eM%e^ e**W e*t*w4 e*f«*«e»»i* *4e» i^i^l 
mm-ten 4*4 of ewe* Aeef if such section as in effect prior 
to such irentfcmmt had remiinei) in effect airl its provisions had boon 
applied to collections made by such state in that fiscal year, thv 
Secretary of Health and Human Services aball make such addition*, 
payments to the state under section 458 of such Act (as amended by 
subsection (ah, fox quarters in the fiscal year 1986, as may be 
n«;ofta«7 to assure that the total amount of such incentive pay 
tent* for thiJt fiscal year la nr.) lest* than 80 p*r eontiinof the 
am»iint that would have been so payable under section 458 of such 
Act as in effect prior to such amentN?nt. 

Efferis Establishe*". effective datf for aweikJirxi incentive rate as October 
1, ly8 ? >, but ihiarantees r>>t losn than 80* of ineentivea due under 
sect ion 45H durifx; tlx' lMi. P/ • 
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SUCTIO N 6(b), P*p 2 0; (COM l d) 

Stat* Oaaaantt Ut concur in thin i*tivision. 



SPECIAL PttXTBCT OWfTS TO WCMOT IWCM*GflS 

in iMiwmn nfUOHCCT 

ffig 1 ™ 7 ' Page 21 1 Section 45S of the Social Security Act is Mnte) by artiimj 
(STC 4 T ^ attrat end thereof the following new subeectior.i 

'(e) (1) In orcUr to encourage and promote thr devalorwit and uao 
of more affective lesthode of enforcing » support obligations under 
this part in cases where either tht children on whose bans If the 
support is sought or their absent parents do not reside in the state 
where such cases are filed, the Secretary is authorised to make grants, 
in such amounts and on such Urms and conditions as the Secretary r 
determines to be appropriate, to #Utes which propose to undertake 
new or innovative methods of support collection in such cases and \ 
which will use the proceeds of such grants to car 17 out special pro- 
jects designed to demonstrate and f»st such mathods, 

Kflevt: authorize* Special Project Grants to Promte Improvements in inter- 
state enforcement. 

State Uxmenti w* stronqly concur. 



*2r*»- ™ — - A yrnilt unf * fr tni » subaaction shall to rroclo only uixm n 
f.SD' 4"j~ firriuxj by the Secretary thiit the project involved is likely to be 
(MU)) of siyrurirant assistance in.cai'ryiny out th%» purpose of this sub- 
section; and with respect to such pro 1 act tho Secretary may .waive 
any of the requirements of this part which would otherwise be appli- 
cable, to such extent and for such period ait the Secretary dutcirunesj 
is necessary or desirable in order to enable the state to c*r ry (Ait 
the project. 

Kffecti Rstftiiros the Secretary to evaluate grant proposals. 
State Qjmrent! Wr cirfioir m this provision. 



> c jrrrinfj '/, P»k? 22 x At thr time of its application for a cjrant under this sub- 
foix: section tho state shall sulmit to the Secretary a statement describ- 

ee) ( in intj in reasonable detail the project for which the proceeds of the 
iirant are to be us#xl, and the state shall frcm time to time there- 
after suliuH to the secretary such reoorts with respect to the pio- 
ject as the Secretory rt^iy sjieeify. 

flffffts Pmvidcui procedures tvi grant app) icatlon, and establishes reporting 
r«jui rifnunta. 

fitato ttmnent t We concur in this provision. < 
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Uli 4 M ) , , ™ X2Q - 

8&TKIJ 7. Jieoe 22 1 founts expendeil by * *t*i* in carryinr) out. a epeoial project 
Ts>l v "4 r J^ aWated under this taction aha 11 be aorundered, for ixupoees of 
le) (4)) taction 4S8(t>) (as encoded by taction Hi* 0/0 J of the Quid Support 
mforomnt Atwrclnwite of 1*83) , to have been expended for the opera- 
tion of the atate'a plan epprcved under eection 454. 

Effect ; Ar**intn expended in carryirvj out wuch pro'iecti ere included in v 
sratei' expenditures for the purpoee of ca*utincj tyantivei* 

State Orawnti We a incur with thli provision. 

JJHTMI /, 21; Thure is authorised to be appropriated the sum of $15,000,000 

(»iU« 4 fi .'»- ' 'for earn rural yt-cir bKiinntrvj with the fiscal year W l***, to U> 
(, .1 !'»)) umI l>y the Secretary n making cjranta under this subsection. . 

BJff-.-ti Appropu.it lm for IV m $10,000,000. f 

S!.i»i» Ornrnti Wn ctmcui in thu> provision. / 

ITJd'HJIC WVIW OF HTWTttVFNESS OK STATE / 
mWW&l hWUFICATICW OF PIHAL1Y 

fipTI'H HiaiH), Im.M <Mi Mention tf,2(a)(4) of ttw Social Security Act is amend- 
O'.Ki" 4'V ' e»l trVi»Oilas follow*/ 

! ' 11 M ) n>nduet 'x review (if such date's prt*irairi pursuant to aiK'h plan, 

iviiH fifVfvKhMy thnn orvoe r'veiy tliree yearn, in order to deterr 
irun- wu'ther such program aubatantiaHy oirlieh with the requlr*- 
r.hiiM of ihin part aiwl to evaluate its ef feet lvenoijs in cairyinn oi! 
tho |«n«»w*B of thiu |xir t i " . 

Kf i f^vioei. Uv iwnod fur rvviewH of the vanoun etaten fnm annual 
i#»7i»v t<> oih-e every three. ycaj». 

Oirr.»»nt ; Vk» o-twui with thin provision. 

Mi Tli*! HM)(?h Prt ie 21: iiect ion 402(a) (27) of such Aft in MNfflctod rjy striking 
V;r«' 4ik' ''^iurwrate a ehi Id import proyram in uonf.irm.\ty with audi plan 
*IA) (2/n and irawrtirn in lieu Hereof "operate a child support program in 
substantia* (xi^»liaiKV with such plan". 

, ;{ , p ... . ^-jairo'. tJv^ :it«itiM. operate a pronrani in ojnp! i«n«« with sucli plan. 
•:t.i*.. ttrrvM ; Wr ■ -riciu wi»h t)a», pif^MHion. 

'•'^n'l'ti Hit,), Paie .Mi stvti-n 40 Uh! 1" any uaao wtna'c' o nKite'o pnx/raiT» (^a»- 
V;ii"40*-" ur«lor pa:t U in fnund >V the Sec*rt'tary uo a result of a ie\iew 
nmU^tnl un.li;! m>'tiMi. 4^(a) (4) not to meet t)ie rwyilrainnttt of 
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such p*rt, and where corrective action within such period 'or ptriods 
as the Secretary My by regulation prescribe has not been adequate 
to place the program { alter such period or periods) in substantial 
cunpliance with all such requirement*, tht amount otherwise payable 
to fur-h state under this port for any quarter beginning after Septem- 
ber 10, 1WJ, end after the cloee of the applicable period for correc- 
ts v* action, ahall be reduced by— 

f *(U not more than 2 per centum, or. 

not more than 3 pur centum, if the finding in the second con- 
secutive such finding made as a result of such s review, or 

"HI not more than 5 per LientiM, if the finding ii the third or a 
subsequent consecutive guch finding made «■ a result of such a re- 

VlWf 

and such reduction shew continue until the first subsequent quarter 
throughout which tho program ii found to rmwt all such requiromunts,". 

Effect; Revises schedule of sanctions that can bo allied against states no*. 

or«riHii>:j their program in substantial conpliancv with state plans. 

fit .nr. nun/iit;; Wr norrur with this provision. 



Siv/ri'fj Bk)., ray 74: (r) The ametvlscntB made by this section shall become 

effcvtivo ntbibur 1, 1S»83. 

I.f l«vt i I stalihalVL'S effective date of amrncherits by this section, 
M.ih* Ore* -mi W*. concur with thin provision. 



rnnrAOi or section 1115 demonstration aiwk>ri- 
tv to onrxi support otorawtr program 

KM Tim 'Ka), Pa<ie 24 i Sir, 9. (a) B tt'teii v t eeew the m a s aes n l t oi th**-*e», 

f.'Ur HIS*- ee<Mf*ert^Vr't''^i lU!Ha) of the Social Security Act is amended— 

(U *>V striking out "part A" in the matter preceding paragraph (1) 
ajvl inserting in lieu thereof "part A or D"i 

U) by etrikincf cnit. "402," In paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu 
thereof "402,,454 # H j and 

(l) by Btrikim out H 40'l," in paragratih (2) and insert inci in lieu 
tht-ro-r "403, 45V. \^ 

F:rf".-t : toetemto eligibility t«» the Title 1V-D l*ogran for proposals on es~ 

I «-r &nv;rit .■ » , pil'»t, or f*w>nflU*ation projects under Secttnn lll'i of 
tb" fim'iai fioeurity Art. \ 

State ttment! l* j concur with tho provision, \ 
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HA 4125 P9a 22 ' 

SaVTICN 9)N , Page 25: Section 1115 of such Act la further amended by adding 

■flfficirre- — «t the "end thereof the following rw «*e»ctioni 
(c)) -(c) In the cam of any experimental, pilot, or demonstration pro- 

ject undertaken under avimect.ion (a) to assist in predating the 
objectives ot pert D of title XV, tha project-. 
"(I) mat bt designed to improve tha financial weUHming of child- 
run, ami may not permit Modification* in the child support f*v&™ 
which would have tha effect of dieatVantaging children in need of 
support; and 

"(2) must not result in increased coat to the rederal Ocwanwant 
under the F*ogram of aid to families with deyendent children, . 

Cf feet : Establishes criteria that a demonstration proposal nuat meet. 

State CrjwwntJ Wt- concur in this prwiaion* 



01ILD SUPPORT OJOTWT FOR (XKTAIN OUU*EN 

iu poster cwa: 

Wl'ictl 10(a) U) , \>W 2m ration 457 of the Social Security Act is emended by 
4^T) ■"■■"•aclirri ot*"tht- end Uwreo! t>w following new ^sections 

■■"Id" Notwithstanding the preceding provisions of this section, 
smjuntK ml lectsd by a state as child support for months in any 
P?»noc! on behilf of a child for whan a fxiblic agency la miking 
faster CATV maintenance paymwnts under part E~ 
■Ml) Khali be retained by the* state to the extent necessary to rc- 
iiftum* it for the foster care iwintsnanct* payments made with respect 
to the child during such period (with appropriate reimbursement ot 
the Federal Covcrrm^ to the extent of its participation in the 
f inanrlryj) ; •> 

"(2) shall be paid to the public agency responsible for »«*rvisin<j 
the placement of the cruld to the extent that the anounts collected 
exceed the foster care maintenance paymentft made with reject to 
the child during such pcriWl but not the an«untD required by a 
<rmrt ui admnintrative orter to be paid on behalf of the child dur- 
inu such period! and the responsible a<i«nry may use the W*"** }" 
the manner it determines will serve the best interest, of the child, . 
including setting such payments aside for the child J^"**!^* 
or making all or a part thereof available to the person responsible 
for meeting tht* child's day-to-day needs? and 

"(1) shall be retained by tint state, if any portion of the ""Jt" 
u.Mectwl rawniH after nuking the payments require*! 
(I) t ,nd (2) r to the extent that such portion is necessary to reUifcuree 
the "taf Mtli approbate reimbursement to the Federal Gwwment 
t„ the evtint oi its participation in the financing) J^f^f"* 
faster cure maintenanrv payments (or payments of aid to MUeewJth 
Mrpendent children) wthch were made 'with respect to th! child^ (ant I 
with rospevt to wtueh punt collations, have not previously >*en rc-^ 
tained) ; 
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SECTI ON 10(a) f l) , Pay* 2S : <Q*u »d) 

and any balance ih»ll be paid to the state agency responsible fur 
supervising the child care placement, for use by such agency in 
aooordance w^ith paragraph ii).*. 

Effect : / Authorises t)* Title XV-D Program to process child eufjort actions 
/ wherein a pobllc agency is Making foster care aaintenanoc payments 
' under Part E> Ttm prevision also establishes procedures for the 
distribution of any support collected. 

State OcewentJii We concur in this provision. 



W^%l*W*)M^J&jni Section 457(b) of such Act is wended by inserting 
(SIX' 4»/- (sublet to subsection (d))" after "shall" in the matter preceding 
(b) ) paragraph (1). 

Effects ttiordinates distribution procedure to recognize Part K collection/ 
distribution procedures. 

tttatu Csenent 5 Wo concur with thin provision. 



rAWlVtlJO{ b) t Pag* ,27 1 Part D of title' lVof such Act is further amaried— 

'^sMbM* (1) in • fCtwn 454(4fclli), by inserting "including an assignr*nt with 
resf**.^ to a rhi U\ or| whose behalf a state agency is making foster 
cart; nwintenancr payments under rjsrt (J," inridiately sfter "such 
aanuj/ment is effective, and by inserting "or E" imrodiately after 
"part A^i ant! 1 

(2) in section 456(a) , by inserting "or secured on bthalf of a child 
receiving foster care maintenance psjawnta" lraneiiately after 
•section 402(a) (26) \ r 

Effec t* fl Inquires the state ylan include a guarantee* that each state will 
undertake to secure support for children being wiintained under 
Part R. *nend<ent to Section 456(a) identifies assignments taken 
on behalf of a child receiving foster care maintenance constitute 
an obligation owed to the state. 

JJt<it.e Oimwnti We concur with this provision. 



SBOTON 10(c) , Page 2Bi (c) Sect Ion 471(a) of such Act is amended-- 

73bc '"flT-" — 

(1) tff striking out "and" at the and of paregraffi (15); 

11) by striking out the petiod at the end of paragraph (16) and insert- 
ing in lie\i thereof "j and"; and 

(J) by adding at the and thereof the following new paragraph* 

M U?) provides that, where apptopriate, all steps will be taken r in- 
cluding cooperative efforts with the state agencies administering 
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SECTION 10(c), Page 2> i (Cont'd) 

the plant ar^roved inter parti A and D, to secure an asalgmnt to 
Um atate of any rights to support or behalf of each child receiving 
foeter care Mlntananoa payawta wider thia pert.", 

Effect: Aaqutres the Poeter Care Program to eeoure aeeigiseants. 

State oaieMiT i Me concur in thii pswieion. '• 

SECTION 10(d), Page 2%t Tha a wr rtemta laade by thia aection thail becaw effect- 

ive October 1, lM3 f and shall apply to collectiona made on or after 

thet date. 

Effect: Eetabliahee effective data of anandienta ai October 1, 1983. 
State anment: Vie concur in thii provision, 

Oiponomrr wnfi respect to ecrm chiid and 

SPOUSAL SUPPORT 

Simcw U(a), P*w 28: Sect. ion 454(4) (B> of the Social Security Act is arond- 

TgETTO^ aVrty atrikini) out "and, at the option of the ataU?, M and inserting 

(4Mb)) in lieu thereof and". 

Effect: Requires atates to attempt to collect apoueM support, if an or<ter 
rxiits, to offaet the grants provided for the aupport of duldrpn 
by the MfVC Program. 

State Ocreeenti We concur. 

S CCTION 1Kb), Paoe 29 : The anendeeiit caede by aubeect^ion (a), ahall beocroe effect- 
ive October ), 1985. 

Effect : t Establishes effective date of October X, 19B5* 

State cement! Vet concur. 



,ij MODIFICATIONS IN GCHTDW 01' SDCWTAWS ANNUAL 

% aDwr 

RfXTKN 12(a). Page 33 1 fkjr:. u 4lV(a)i MiCI of tkjt doaial skaurity Act ir 

(a)(10)(O) {]) £ , ;. )tg4fri i,,j »tu» imtrdiaittv aft*v »tC)»i unJ 

(2) b,« aidin? at the *nd thereof ih* fcllttrtn? MM elau**: ^ 
the M^ni tttatu* of alt aottivc child tupyott <nu$ in cu.;/i 
$iaU at thttin tha r*iort to $ytmitUJ Mth a aapnwta di&mr*-**' 
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S UCTION 12(A). Pa\TC 33 1 (Cunt, 'd) 



o/ eton.- <m<ij<i wJiu'Jj or.- teittf/*£it/it<* t»i rufunUj as more partijuL.r- 
lj setyorth in subsection (/);", 

rffert: States would be required to provide the payment status of all active 
child supfjort cans, 

4 Stat* ttirrasntaj We concur in the need for each information, but the edniniatra- 
twe costs of complying with this requirement will be damaging to 
the Program and its collectiona. Hiia U particularly true in 
states and counties that do not have automated systems to compile 
the data. We would have to compile dat.i from 17,180 cases in our 
counties, and 11,356 cases at the state level to* meet this reporting 
requirements This would. necessarily rem ve line staff from collect- 
ion duties to accomplish compilation, analysis and reporting duties. 

Vggroy J2SSLa yffi gg , 34 : «2 of *&h Act is fuller attended b* addinj :i* 

(SFX* 452) ?ne finTTkt- f ti.e fo? ,'o jir.j nrw uuburoi to*;: , 

"\f)(!) P., i -formation itith rcspuat to uc*ioi child support caiu\r 

iWj:, u/iiVf- is required by subparagraph (C)(i) of subvert 
(:t)(l:i) /:.» :ienta!ncd in Quu report oul'^Uttd under Buck subeajt - 
■ 'ifi<\i!tii Uwlud' the follow! n t / t mparaWly stated fc^ 
oaoh of th Vu oatcj^rieo of cases specified in pwijraph (2): 

H (A)(\) ?h» tjtal nunbor of euch child tuft >vy caeca (filed with 
the o Ut a ■!,■,/ of such state under thio part) in which the full 
an-mnt of the support obligation fw* been paid for all months in 
the txtr*i-'U'nr ft *,m 1 ynar la which the report relates, with tiV 
omeunte .f f'V sup; jrt obligation* involved in those cases; 

,"(ii} ihr titu!. ttur>!>*t* of such casco in whi?n at leant 90 percent 
but ItwH than the full amount of the support obligation Han bow jo 
paid, with tnc anountt) of the support oblivions established a*.. I 
support collection* nude in those cause; 

"(Hi) the total number of Buoh aa**B in which at l*a$t $$H percent 
but less than 90 psreont of the support obligation has been bc paid, 
with th* amounts of the support obligation* established and »u:r or t 
collections made in those Cases ; 

"(iv) the total menher of such cases in which at tsast 3sH percent 
but lee a then tff"3 percent of the support obligation Has been sc 
paid, with the amount* of the support obligations established an:! 
support collectieno made in those eases ; 

H (tjl the. total number of such cases in which some but less than 
33 3 percent of the support obligation has h en so paid t with th>- 
amounts of the support obligations eetcht ithad and support collect- 
ions made \k thoe* < % as**i and 

"(vi) th<* total numl>er of ei+oh oases in whuh n: \\\rt+of the sur^crt 
obHtfatirn \iati hue* vaid t with th* amounts of the nbUjations injttv* 
t ed in those cuimi and 

f "(B) th* nunbov of surh child Skf piH cases (filed with tho staU 
agencj of such state under this part) in *aoh of the six subclasses 
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SflLTICN 12(b) > Pyje 34 1 (Obnt'd) ^ x 

dssoriM in clauses (i) through tri) of subparagraph (h within 
e<u-h of ttuoh aawooriee, w$iah were fiUd in 9uch itaU ohbfha^f 
of chilJiwn retiding in another $tate or again* parente rssiatnj 
in anM'wr etate in th* particular fieoal year to Which thewport 
rnlaiov, specifying (for each euch $ubi?lw)~* \ 
»i) the total numbai* of 9uch oasvo which u-n initiated in ihA 
Hate ,/ filing, with the gnounte of thi euppcrt obligation eet 
liuhsd ami eupport oollfi<$on$ made in thoie oa$*9, 
"(HI the nunt'Ov of 9uoh cattt which utra initiated in another 
BtatP (identifying eaoh euoh etaU by name) and in which the staff \ 
< u f filing wae requeeUd to take action to eetabUeh paternity, or- \ ^ 

\ ft;!*" »u\fort obligations, or collect support, \ 

Ai'ft^i t*if» ta'^n i». ivof.rtrt.tf to tJu* W(ju«*i, ami 
•VluJ fto* (iftinr.ii (dvncribed in clauee Hi) which were bo taken, 
iiutth information dull also include anj vtktr matter which the I.V 
wtii-y nuj, rffliw nwcc»oi'i/ an effect i iv a* -sessmtnt of tho turret 
I otnlw of interstate child 9upport collect i ,'K9 , 

"(") Tht> natei^rtoe of child support oaecn (filed with the 9tatv 
ujenc lt -/ a suno under thin part) with re^utt to which *W>*»>- 
!i,m iti to bv provided in the re^rt, under eubyaragraphe (A) and 
(ti) of parugraih (t), 9hall include— \ 

"(A) four oatcfioricv ,)f caees in which the euppcrt right 9 involve! 
nn asetgrtd t;* the tint* under 9e^n . ivUeJ (W and in which tnv 
shlld it * currently nr. f ring aid to familUs "-nffc dependent ch,ldrj>., 

Uff foil' M i 

»(i) all 9uch Cxi ooo in which a 9uppcrt oblivion Hat been sstab* 
liehed, 

»tii) alt such caee9 in which a new or indued 9upport Miration 
mil 90 established during the particular fisjal U9ar to which the 
rapoH rclatee, 

"(Hi) thoee cases dascribsd in clause (i) in which support iw« 

cnllsctsd und9r thi9 part during 9ueh fi9oal \*tar, and 

"(iv) thoee cuees deecribed in clause (ii) in which eupport was 

collected under this part during such fieoa* ysari 

»tD) four categories of cases in which th<> 9u?p*rt HghU involved 

arc &TgnVd to the .tat. under ssction iOUaJiW but in which 

the chilTi9 not currently rscei^ing aid tc fmtlis* *th depend- 

ent children, as follows: u 

»(i) all such oases in which a 9upfort dilution hae been established, 
•till in all 9ush ca9 t 9 in which a new of insrsassd Wrt *Kjj- 
tioh wo $0 e$tabliehcd during the partisutar fiscal usar to which 
the report retatce, 

"(Hi) those oqeco described in olsmse tt) in which support was 
collected under thie part during smh fist*, usar, snd 
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H8 4)2*> r/Vi; 27, 

SECTION 12(b), Page 34i (COOt »d) 

"ft^i th>on t?j«tf« deaoribed in qIqhw (ii) in which m^pcvt wan 
oollected unclvr thin part during $u,?h /ileal year; and 

"(C) /our categorian of oqahi to which neither luparagraph (A) nor 
subparagraph (&) a*>pH*i, aa /ollcvt 

H ti) all iwh (}<!§*' q in whioh a support oili^ition hae b**n tital- 
liihed, 

H (ii) all luoh oaieo in whiuh a >ww or inornate d support obligation 
u>j/i tto eitabLiihrd during the particular /ileal year tu which tho 
rovort relate & t 

"(Hi) tha»Q caeca dvearit/rd in olauen (i) in which auvfert wan 
wller ted under thia part during luoh /ileal year, and 

"(ip) thorn' iMih d(toew'K-i in oliuor (if) in vhith ou*;ort wan 

lejt-d undor thia }»irf during tuch fia<nl year.". , 

Effiv?t: The above reporting requirements msntlate the identification of cas«s 
by percentage of payments made, amounts of support obligations 
wi thin the percentages, and amounts collected within each range. 
TtM i vejjort must be broken out by intrastate cases and interstate 
oijwh, and the interstate cases must be categorized as initiating 
m*\ resi. ending, a/»d by which state the various referrals were * 
handled, Ttie report also retjuires an analysis of support obligations 
establ i sn#v.l , k and amounts collected within three categories of cases — 
current AJTjC - Past AFDC — and others. 

«;rnte C)*nnent: Nevada could not meet rfuch a reporting requirement with its # 
ptrrwmt remrarceB k without removing staff frcn collecting. We vec- 
citWfrU tlii h reporting requirement be handled on a special study ttff.is 
once every five years until the various states can fully implement 
their outdated systems. 



SWT10N i^C)^ Page 38: (s) IK: i2ncn.toent.ti mads b\i thle motion itot! appl)i w'th 
ffifXTtfT^ """T'otlp ■».' r lo rif ortv (under etvtioK 4Ula)(lO) cf the 8o*Lil 6Vc;^>»:f,/ 
UMIO) Act) fur fitti\il yaare brginninj ok a* after October l tt l98f?. 

Effect: Kstablishea effective date of October I, 1986. 

S'ati' CiBiwnts: Refer to abjvn ocmnents on problems meeting such rocjuiraiiMita. 



RDQUIFtrtttrr THAT AVAILADI.UTY OF CJItli) SUPPORT 
ENTOftOMW SEKVItfk BE PUBUCI2ED 

SHTI'H lMa), Paj" I 1 ); Section 4 r j4 of the Social Security Act (as amended ty 
"( Sit? 4 f >4 ) sect ibi is J(a) of tins Ac t ) IS further amended— 

(1) by striking out "and" 4t the end of paragraph U9)i 

(2) by striking out. the period at the end of paragraph (20) and 
t inserting in lieu thereof H ; and M j and 
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HK 4325 2*. 

SUCTION 13(a), Pey e 30 1 (Cteit'd) 

f ) by Adding after peragraj*) (20) th» following hm paragraph: 
t "(21) provide that the state 411 rwfularly and frt^Mntly publicise, 
through public service wwwnti end other mm, the «va1 la- 
bility of child support enfcwceaar* service* under the plan and 
otherwise, including *nf creation a* to any cation fact which 1 
my be iispoeed fear such aarvloaa and a telephone raster or postal 
addraaa at which further ' inlcreartion my ba obtained. 



(b) it* ■aanVaar.ta Made by subsection (a) shell beooee effective 

* October X, IMS, 

Effect j k Requires th« urates to publicise tha availability of Tit la IV-* 
, * services. ^ 

State Unmsntsi We do not concur with tha above provision bacauaa tha Title 
IV-D Prtxfram in Nevada, ia alraady faced with caaaloada in excess 
of ita reeuurces. Additionally, auch a retsjirewent increase* the 
management workload*, which ia alraady aMceaaive in tha lata pop- 
ulated states. Me aMpariance difficultiaa right now in meeting 
(xir aduinistrative assignments in a timely newer. The Office of ' 

i Child Support nrtforoamunt ahould carry out auch responsibilities M 

V auch are retired. 



STKTC CEpfflSSlO© ON CHILD SJPPOPT 

Sft.TKJN U(a), Poq* 39: As a condition of tha state's eligibility for federal 

[S'jSw^uniler part A or D of title IV of the Social Security Act 

for quarters beginning more than 30 daya after the date of the enact- 
ment, of tfiis Act and ending prior to October 1 # 1905, the Governor 
of each state* within 30 days after auch date, shall (subject to 
subsection if) appoint a State Ocean salon on Child Support) * 

Effectt taquires the eataJtdishwant of a State amission on Oiild Support. 

State airantt! The Nevada Progran currently ccawunicetes with key legislators, 
the state s s Judicial association, the Nevada District Attorney s 
Association, and associations from custodial and non-cuatodial par- 
ent groups. 

- We have opted to concentrate our resources at the line level that 
provide services to clients, The addition of more rsajWKHment re- 
sponsibilities will neceeaitate an increase in management staff. 



SU.WjN 14(h) r Page 40i (b) Bach State Ouemission appointed under subsection (a) 

al'OT^catajosed of members appropriately representing all f»PPctn 

of the child aupport system, including custodial and non-custodial 
parents, the agency or organisational unit adaini staring the state's 
plan under part D of auch title IV, the state judiciary, .the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the state gcAwrnment, child welfare 
and social services agencies, and others. 




~7 



* SECTION Ui tyW P*g« 40 i (cont'd) 

Effect: Establishes criteria far nuke-up of Onmisfcion. 
State ponnent : We concur with criteria. 



SDCTC U 14(c) , Eage 40 t (c) It. shall be the function of each State amission 
to rtwrune, investigate, and study the operation of the state' * 
child support syatarn for tha primary purpose of determining the 
extant to which such system haa bean successful in securing support 
and parental involvement both for children who are eligible for aid 
under a state plan approved under part A of title IV of such Act 
arc) for children who are not eligible for such, aid, giving partic- 
ular attention' to such specific problems (among others) as visitation, 
tin establishment of appropriate objective standards for support, 
the enJorcsmemt of interstate obligations, th? availability of 
cost, and effectiveness of services both to cnildren who are eliaibU- 
for such aid and to children who are not, and the need for atklxt^firtl 
stiiu federal kA^i slat ion to obtain support for all children. 

fcffiyi i t Ftabl i Hh»'» rurT.R.s*.' cf Cterrdssion. 

Mati- CiftrKnti We concur with puryones. 



I 

?^.^j?J..^lL^lu^ , ^-..i!. , f;Ach Ct«nls*»ofi shall submit to tte G^rnor of 

>he state and nwke available to the public, iw later than Oct'**: 1, 
)W>, a full And ccfplete retort of its findings and recomwndat.i.jia 
result. i in; fr<m the e.\jrunation, investigation, and Study under thus 
section. Hm- Govumcr shall transmit such report to tj* Secret^- 
alonn with hU comrvnta thereon. 

Kf feet j faxjuiretj report teethe Governor by October 1, 1985. 
I 

State comment: Wc» concur with reportina requirements. 

<*> : 

SECTION 14(e) p raye 41 1 None of the costs Incurred in the establishment and 

operation of a State Oowiission undsr this section, or incurred by 
such a Qcnmisaion in carryint| out its functions under subaect io: ,r, 
(cj six)- (d) , shall be considered as expenditures qualifying for 
federal payments under part A or D of title XV of the Social Secur- 
ity Act or be otherwise payable at reintour sable by the United States 
or any agency thereof; ejc<?<^ t that et*st#» fa.cuwtJ !,< a C.*t»- 
'. ». ito '\Tir -v ;* r !\.i*}f;- ptatfm viik'K fi, u*;.V, I <■ •■ 
* •-•e , i* >* • otn tuduj'r,..; , Vc*mtaa?\;M y»> /vm-. vt r^i l> 

;\' •■/.**// ,j/Jcj . r M . .'.Jit/ /m r*0utatfo»;ti, *U\!f * 

dt*' f «i Ia^'J f 'i*?\c?rfMfijn i?/ r'lr /»f Jt». V jJum <jfi\;»- 

✓ 
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tin «»* . ^ M - 

Bg ggON H(a), jli (Cont'd) 

Effect: 1+iJeits r«lnbur«Mnt for expendituree resulting Iron Omission 
activities to transportation, and other coeta allowed by the Sec- 
retary. 

Stat* Crjemant: He r«xiwm) *U t/avel and par diem expenditures ba eligible for 



SECTION 14 (f) , Paga 41:. If the Secretary determines, at the request of any state 

cFlhebasis at inf carnation subsitted by the state and audi othar. 

information aa my ba aval labia to the Secretary, that such state— 

(1) has placed in affect and la iMp.\SRwnting objective standards for 
tha determination and enforcement of child support obligations. 
<2) hai established within the five years prior to the enactment 
of this Act a ccawisaion or council with aubatantially the am 
functions as the State Commissions provided for under this section, or 

(1) ii nuking satisfactory,' proqrese toward fully effective child ' 
♦ suf4*>rt enforcement and will oontinua to do so, 

then such state shall not ba required to establish a State cornniesion 
under this section and the preceding provisions of MUs section shalJ 

not apply. 

effect: Authorizes Sac r* tar y to waive Omission requirement. 

State Ourrwnt \ We concur with this provision. 



WISOCN6IN CHILD SUPPORT INITIATE 

SECTION 15(a) > Page 42 : If the sute of Wisconsin recasts the Secretary of 

health' and Human Serves to waive any requirement or requir amenta of 

part A or D of title IV of the Social Security Act which would 
otherwise be applicable, so aa to permit modifications in such st*t« n 
programs under parte A and D of such title IV for the purpose of, 
enabling such state to make an adequate teat of ita Child Support 
Initiative, the Secretary shall approve audi request upon a deter- 
mination that— 

(1) the purposes of the requested waivers art— 

(A) to provide tne atate with flexibility in ti» isethoda and proced- 
ures to be used to assist single-parent households in obtaining, 
adequate child support (including the provision of such assistance 
whar* no application ha* been mads for services under part D of 
such title IV) . 

(B) to permit the state to limit the testing of such Initiative to 
specified areas of the state, or to test alternatives in different 
sub-state areasr notwithstanding sections 402(a)(1) «nd 454(1) of 
such Act, 
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SKTION 1M «), Page Ij > (Ooni d) 

(C) to permit tlw state to establish ptywcnt methods or procedure! 
dssicrned to reinforce parental responsibility for the child, and 

(D) ro permit the suite to ute federal payments raade to it under 
section 40 J of the Social Security Act to ensure that there is an 
adequate lew J of support in cases where the contribution of the 
absent parent, by itself, is inadequate (including casea where' the 
iWly is ineligible for aid to families with dependent children, 
without requiring auch family to reduce its inoune or assets to 
th* prevailing level of eligibility for auch aid); and (2) the nul- 
ificatione in and alternative procedures under parts A and D of 
such title IV which would be allowed pursuant to the. requested 

, waivers will Improve the financial well-being of chiidren in the 

state, and will not have the effect of disadvantaging children in 
need uf support-, 

and urrm approval of auch regies t the Statu of Wisconsin shall be 
entitled (with respect to auch Initiative) A to receive federal i*y- 
mcntn under parts A and D of title IV of the Social Security Act 
.is though such Initiative, arri the standards, requir«menta» am) pro- 
re/lures thureunder, were in conflate conformity with parta A and 
h ' f such 1 1 1 lt» rv without tho need for any waivers under this 
unction: e^xce;* that the nwdif ications and alternative procedures 
wmch would he allowed pursuant to the requested waivers shall net 
rr.Hult in total costs to the federal government in connection with 
the state's prujram under part A of such title IV during the period 
i»f the Initiative which are higr*r than the coats which would be 
incurred by the federal government durinq such period in connection 
with the state's program under part A of such title IV as that pro- 
nn\. was in effect Inrvvllately prior to the approval of the request. 

<l>i Amounts expended if/ the State of Wisconsin in carrying out its 
vlul-1 Su))(x>rt Initiative with waivera approval under subsection (o) 
atoll be considered, for purposes of section 4$Bffc>) of the Social 
Security Act (as .imerKled by section 6(a) of thia tet) , to have been 
exiwiltKl for tho operation of tr>e state's plan approved under scc- 



I'tfcvf ! Authorizes the Secretary to grant waivers to the state of Wisconsin 
untor certain conditions to allow the test of their "Child Support 
Initiative". 



Kt.ite Osmenr: Nr..ne. 



INCLUSION CF MEDICAL SUPPORT IN CIIHD SUPPORT 

anae 

WTVJtl 10, 4 r »; ihr . <"/>i>fjr • <■/ hvalth .vut HuftkV. frn'i&c oKdl ilflu*' 

"kjiPj'i'Mt* t> rr.juiY' 1 that scaN jgvwieo aM>if$t% % i*inj th* ehfll 

ewr )*t eK/.»A?a*n»'Hf pr'jran u>.iet' rart 0 of titU /V of tht Soaial 
ox^w.'tu Ai't pititir*! fr the imitation of mtjtwl tutpcrt aa part 
<f (*hil>1 sup; ort oi\L*r ishsncivy health aire ejiwragv itt avail' 
iKfti tit th, jhi.nt /<ur*n' at a t*t.a§anabl4 catt. Su>h i**jutation» 
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SECTION 16, Page 45 i (Cent 'd) 

#W/ flUr provide for i^wvid information ixahanjv buMen §u*h 
• t.jtfi a^nrttff awJ *** ata** agmaiei adhinittortny th* §tatv nwrU- 
iYwlJ program under tttl* XVI of m*eh Act virh r*aj-*at to th* 
availability of htalth inuuraw 90i>*nijti, 

Effect i inquires the Title fV-0 Procpra* to include in it* petitions for sup- 
port, • prayer for radical insurance if it can be obtained at a 
reasonable ooet . 

i 

State Onwant: We concur with V» provision. 



WCHEASFD AVAILABILITY OF ritWhAh PARENT 



SBCTICN 17, Page 45 1 ^r-f i» »l #63 fO o/ tiw Swtol SowHy Art ii am*ukd K 

TSSTftT- afi'iViK-i rut "| /Mfc wining ff/fjf fA* «<<■• »i< rvuvur t'lmwf 

(f)j hcttui thvuvth thv r ro«v c/uiva under th* 1 contvel of tu'h *UHr 

'i '.'rr, 

i:rfir! : All'vs tla? stntes to initiate a locate request to tho Federal Parent. 

U*Mti» Service vrithout f irst exhausting its locate efforts locally. 

Rtato Orrwmt t V*;- mwui with this provision. 

mKnsrm ■ ■"w p -;w:/rf wvw nm- m mra 

SFXTTIfW 1R. Page 46: .'.V'-fimi M o/ » ■VjiW*" if .i-K'K,iVi 

(Sf-X* 4. * 7J»y\'i£ f If--* m.-/ thfvrtf tho pli . Vl» *u/><K<*f tcr; 

"f/iJ fti ( /ej*w/r<fie rflii'M, and . .^iws itf tfta* sm-'J a e ! :»" . 

f* fii'Pw rwiW^ "i" s/wnw ' '■ ■*/!«!> a* *{fwi /" , 
nu/w«f w»i H.;, uMw ^rf/fowws fm* •» 'i ^ /amiwfL'. «. u - 

;./w/ »rt ,»*t?rJivm efs iyauU Mi'n' .. w» rurt 1:0 n f th<* colli.* 

rM.MUv./aJ coMeefftfM <t/iU<J t»f* a/w«*^ out fort undw fWf . 
W i»tc?o<Wfd su^h <n at irast f'irrt' tse ew «wi!fr«-; 

twv,.'»V'. i-rectdirQ the ».cntk in vhu'h mwh inoUjtblliiy lej*y$ 
oUll f > drvmtd to bo u rtcipient of a?d to f^itint vtih a^ueKn^, 
childrv** for ;>uy T o*i>$ of tittf XIX fcr an >*li. tional four chit«mu;." 
wnflir Ujtnninxl uith th* month in Mah $uch itolijibi Uty b*j**u\ 

1-ffiM t : Bxtcntls eligibility under Title XIX when swwrt collection results 
in t»-inafkiti<m of W'DC eligibility. Eaten*!™ is for s four m\V\ 
p<»r i f <1 . 

St,ite Ocn;ents: estimate this would cost the Nevada atlo XIX ^rafnappra^ 
tmstely $42,000 a year. Wt> cannot support this provisioti because 
f»f lnatkquate rwsource<s being svaiiable to their proqraw. 
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SECTION 19 f Py jo .46 j Except where? otMrwiie ■pacifically provided, thft previa- 

iuni of thii Act and th» wmarrtwnti iwde thereto atoll fcocure effect- 
IV4» on the dit* of the •nactJotnt of thai Art . 

Effect! Eauuiiahaa •ffftctiv* dat*-pf anarrtatnt* axctT* where otherwise 
provldad. 

5t«ito omtntt Concur in this provmion. 
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MIIIJIT #2. 

NllVAOA I'llII.U JUM'POKT UNroittJHMNT PIKXIHAM 

i. i»h(x;kam cou.K<rrioNS 



Typ« of 

- Vy <?M»lL 

A, Nevada APDC 
U. Nevada Mcm-AKDC 
Tutiil ColluutlonM 



10B1 

H r >9, Ml 
I , 1 * 2 f 0 I jl 
1,991, »'M 



1902 
PY 

1,IU,217 
'I, 162,982 
4, Mh,\»* 



19H.1 
FY 

'1,579(032 
'i, 101, 009 



it 



IMPROVED STATISTICAL HE POUTING P'KXitlAM COI.MiCTIOfeKi 



l')Ul 
FY 



1 'IH'i 
I'Y 



I9n I 

I'Y 



Nevada API*' 



In and For 
rrnih Othor 
Sub Total* 



r'Htiyado^Non-AroO i 

In amI Pur 

Prom Othor StuU'ti 

Sub ToiiUt* 

(fl'rtlid Tor.ilu 



087,062 
172,279 
U'j9, J41 



I ,4'il , ( iH7 

I , hH(),o4 l > 
1,991 , wi 



TriinatVrrcd lo other Kin) on i 



apdc 

noii-aux: 

Clr.tnd oUil 



uor, , nV 

1 ,(JM , 121' 
2,720,440 



944, ) r )2 
2H,Bli r i 
1,16 1,217 



1 ,472, >V) 
I ,090,02 1 
1 , 10 2,902 
4, J24, l«*9 



1,040,710 
2 , 2 H , 2 1 9 
),2H0,929 



I, 107,604 
I ,'j2J, I /7 



I ,687,41 J 
1 ,892, 4 19 
3,579,1112 
r ), L0J,009 



t ,182,741 
2 , 8 I J , fa H 
1,996, 372 



III, INTMHil't'ATI; COU.W'TIONS COMI'AHl SIOM 



A. Ai<' by fo'V^JLi IV *■ Otlior fitolr* 00G , 11 

I). AW' by Other iiMUV! lot Ik Villi 17 2,279 

Ditluruiuu 7 14,040 

A . Mm-AHX' by NV Tui otlvr StM, 1 , B I 4 , 1 2 1 

I), Nm-MTJC by Other tftn for NV* 1 ,Grt0,0*'» 

Di I I ui unco l J* 



I ,049,710 
2lO,bO'i 
H 3 J , H 4 f i 

2 , ^ 1 1 , 21 9 
I , 090 , 0 2 I 
«,40,V>6 



1 , 1 H 2 , 7 4 I 

2 1 'j , 5 / 1 
967 , I Ml 

2,01 1,631 
1 ,892,419 
921,212 



iv. total oju.KH'iorw im«mm:»s*i:ii my nuvada 

lliM.HtTTONh MADE IMJIKVADAi 



A. NoVHdri API*.' '"'^ 

|i, Mm/iicU NoivAPlX' l,4'»l,9B7 

r, other State' a AM: 900,. H 9 

I), ' otli»«r ft t .i t f ' m Non-AI'IK' 1,H14,12I 

Sub TntdL 4,HV*,4»<> 



•M4, l'»2 
1 ,472, iv> 

1 ,1)49,710 

2 , 2 U , a 1 9 
S,O9/,h40 



I'fll.l.P.f'TinNfl HA13K I N OTllflM IITATKH POM. NKVAhA i 



A. A I' I >f - I'oi lliWiiil.i 
I., Nuit-AI l»r for NeVid.l 
tiub Totul 



I >2,379 
I ,0H0,04'> 
1 ,H'i2, 124 



2 Id , »<•'■ 
1 ,690,112 t 
1 ,907,41)11 



fJfiAMD T0TAI, HI' mr.i.KC'Tinfjn I'UfU'Ko'iKD IN NEVADA I 

A. tii.ind Tnl.il ' 7.MP..I2H 



1 , J07.604 
1,607,411 
I ,1112,741 

2, HI 1,0.11 
h, 991 ,399 



21*i ( V/1 
1,892,419 
2,107,992 

•J.O'l'i.lHI 
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NBVAUA CI! I Kt) SUl'I'OHT UNFUltCKMKNT PWKiMAM 



KXHIIWT 12. 



Ty|« or l'jvv 

CpLUK^xcin f7 

A. NttviftU AH*? 341,760 

B, Ntfv;*ki Mnti-AfTC' 1, '175,114 

wn*L cumjoticnhi i,'M9,094 



1*170 

17 _ 

424,557 
2,019,654 
-.',464,211 



I'l79 

W 

1, !50,7B4 
l p Hfi7 t H73 



1180 

685,400 
2,390,479 
1,075,379 



1981 

fv_ m 

859,341 
1,1 12,0 
J,'J9i , 37J 



II , IH'HWIU STATISTICAL JWOWnWi l>NO()RAM tXUWYima 



W1 j 



107H 



1979 
IV 



Nova tla AF fX' i 

A. m and For 

B. Fran oU»r Stflttti 

C. SUB WCMB 

Hvy^tlft _ Nor 1 1 - A KJiC i 

A. In «nd For 

B. Fitm ot)»r BtJiton 

C. 3UD TOT Alii 

CIHAMl WTAI/1 

T M A N I IF KM UK fl To DTtlKIl ST ATI-: f 
A, 



0. 



A/r 

Nun-AHJC 
G«AMJ TOTAL 



10RQ 
FY 



531,558 

151,042 

605,400 



1,081,376 
1,309,10!! 
2,390,479 

.1,075,1179 



G')2,040 
« ,617,800 
2, J09,U4G 



1901 
FY 



607,062 
172,279 
859,341 



i, 451,987 
1,680,045 
1,132,032 
3,991,373 



906,114 
1,814,121 
2,720,440 



in. ini'wciTA'ir: crMJiZTinw: dWAHittN 

A, AfJC ly NrvmU/OUwr nt.Uifi 692,040 906 119 

H, Al<* otiMU' BtuUm/toi Nuv<uLi 151,842 172* 279 

DimfMWK 540,198 734,' 040 

A. Nfi-AHX 1 Ijv r*V<KW<lU*»r BMtfi 1,617,800 1,814,121 

B, Nni-AHx: by cmv-r ULntuH/ror NL<vwta 1,309,103 1,680,045 

ntiraura I 308,697 I34,07f. 



lV i l il K 1 ■"!! I () N ! J MADi: IN NI.VAliA : 

a. fc^vii aitx: 697 0h2 

. Mvucli Nrm-Alli' 1,081,176 1,451,987 

■ nliiiHUrn AFNT 602,040 906,319 

lji»«H»M»i- AIU' 1,617,H00 1,814,121 

M * ,T;rA1, 1,924,774 4,859,489 

COIJ.KrTlnNH MAf)K (H liTllllll STATI.'K/FnB NfctfADA : 

A. AFIjT fui Nkv.mLi IM,842 172,279 

Niai-AFti' for Nov.»l«i 1,109, 10 J 1,680,045 

»•« WrAI, 1,460,945 1,852,124 

-aWHUfflW. 5,185,719 6/11811 
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AM* flJWJ-K.TKJlW ItKIMM STAT 



!.:OUI«T.I2. 





l ( )Rl 










AlAlUfclM 


WYl 


l 111 


Aliuku 


£ , M»0 




Art, guru i 


III 






1 / J 


1 62'* 


uilllonUA 


LOO , 0 L ) 


S9 fun 


Colorado 


1 1 

L li , r D J 


'i /./.n 
/ , 0' h 1 




1 6M 


TO 


I)» 1 MWHfa % 






r k A |i /if 1 1 irnti m 


1 0 


0 


1. 1 1,1-1 


1 6')/ 


5,2/2 




/jQ'i 






II 

1* 


A 




3, l«K . 


'1)1 




J , »jn 


* , l-inv 


fill t^ni « 

L L L LOCHS 


J i Jou 


'» 1 7/* 
J i i f 


TivU«na 


1,870 


2,489 


tt.HM 


5,612 


1,791 




2,92'P 


570 


Kffimky 


i,iu 


1. , 1 90 


louUi<«u< 


9./12 




MHlW! 


.1,8 15 


416 


Mirytnrul 


1, i.'h 


l,/i8 




? . ;h'i 


r\8l9 




1 1 , '., M » 


8,599 




5,898 






0 




HinHOOfl 


17') 


1, 765 




1,545 






2 , 314 


i ,r.5i 









_ 1981 



fViw Jertwy 
Mew text co 
Nrv York 
North Carol hvi 
North OtikoU 
Ohfo 

f*t»H<>o 
Oitujylvrinbi 
IWrtu Rim 
t u L.ukI 
!!o. llarolliui 
So tfcikntu 
TlflU'llAW 
TVjUW • 

Vt.'ih 
Vcrwnt 
Vir^lni-i 
Virgin r.-i 

Wrt«hiM|',lon 
W Vlipinui 
WiiHtuwiin 
Wytimlrv, 



0 

10. (W> 

i/,n k) 
»i5l 

L.HJ1 
<>55 
J« , 15b 
b.lO'i 
0 
, J 5 \ 
515 
1 , /tKi 
I 700 

I .WW 

'.I ,'VW 
0 

•>on 

0 

/ , W 
0 

12, KM. 
I . 505 
4M.U6J 

*906,119 



i , /ua 

L , W6 

V»9 
0 

t ).') r >6 

t,tiht 
i , I 
0 

I , \M) 
0 

l.'./Vi 
1,1/1 
0 

0 

0 

I .Mil 
t/'UH.; 



65 

2,^.9 
100 

m,m 

3,110 
'M 

0 

5.1H9 
0 

6.H2H 

/» t HHl 
U,(M 
6.2/i2 
:i, ( >/9 
1,040 
M.500 
1.7M 
1,177 

H. B2!) 

n,'»/i 

'/,%0 
18 ,/*0ft 

/.'♦/e 

7L.W 

•i/') 
* , /./»H 

I , 600 

/.J,in9 

0 

1,111 

9 lo 

^./« 
■)b, U)') 
/it) 

0 

a, on 

0 

1,110 

*L,(Vi9,/lO 
61.1% 



1,006 
1,000 
9,7W 
6,Vi/ 
6;,6H*> 
i , tVi / 
HH9 

'HXJ 
1,11/ 
1,609 
0 

IV/ 
•},9<J/ 

3,47*1 
1,242 
1,5'j/ 
6,H41 
0 

2,9/1 

i t m 

HAT) 
\,?V> 

Wi 
1, M)H 

9// 
i .209 

I.50H 

i,/r> 

1,070 
125 
H.W2 
I ,9V> 
/,% r j 

5,wn 
t.on 

100 

HA 

i , m 
in ,wh 

8,29.' 
0 

I r 1 , if t 
0 

//> 16 
M) 

is , 199 
MK) 



1,660 

15B 

189,021 
5,116 
1,200 
1*0 

'5,414 
3,693 
0 

6,028 
7,355 
5,808 
2,091 
* ■ 16,101 
7,101 
1,500 
19,616 
3,862 
41S 
12,319 
25,'»fl2 
15,756 
21 
3.CK.0 
762 

I, 911 

230 
16,691 
7,522 
45,*) 15 
761 
Bib 
S.216 
7b5 
V»,152 

II, 482 

0 

2,?Hl 

m 

1,982 
1,067 
1, 579 
121,863 
V/«> 
).,)// 
0 

art, 87 i 

0 

16,040 
2,V>0 
66/), 622 

n, 182,741 

56.3% 



1,705 
1,528 
3,15/ 
5,899 
67,102 
1,09b 
1,469 
895 
LOO 
2.170 
2,521 
0 

2,019 
4,279 
1,775 
4,617 
1,17/ 
*764 
' 50 
10,267 
0 

2,?51 
1,519 
6./-61 
1,183 
0 

2.07*8 
632 
1,290 

456 
2,826 
4,928 
4,199 
^,481 
0 

6,V»6 
i!,69l 
9,90/ 
8,i8f 

0 
565 
1,511 

0 

,\h/5 

5,815 
0 

810 
0 

0 

4,318 
1.KI0 
215,558 



*tVv<*iLl AM« Mil \vv\ 1 1 hm lo oIIht 
(jniit leu 



'H.iM'm ,'ih ivfrnrrud by ilw Viu'1<hih 
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JAMUAUY L, l')UJ 




U uiuy 

Caii«j\ Ci ty 
Churchill <i»» 
CUilt o>. 

tUto Cu. 

Km t»k*i i i < . 

^ . . « 

IkMtoMt 

mii*»iai r<». 
My«» U». 

!;jrmiy in, 

Kit.ltfl 



Ill-ill 
1 'A 



'* - 1 lu 



M 'A 



Sv^itot IVA N/A 



Kulltnt.llM 



Grain) 



1 14 



40 



4,i In 



»// f .H 'I, \ \l 
'.in 



/I. 

7,tW 
1 • 



2 06 


304 




307 


141 


44U 


1,038 


U9 


tu 


202 


24 


21 


45 

ttm mmk m..«, - ^ T 


247 


2,2/j 


2,07b 


4,14<» 


2,062 




3,650 


H.004 


.14 


i » 


luS 


20 


60 


110 


1RB 






2/J 


7) 


1**7 


2'fi) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Tht Cokxvki Tath Font o* the Mt4*cail) Indigent wu formal in January. 191) lo investigate the probkmt iittxitted 
»><h fliuncmg htaJUi cut f<* thoat who cannot ifrofil U Ncww of poverty , Itch of toft* twuriKf , or Midcquuc mitirinci 
i overage Joonwrtd by iht Oenvr r Fund for Health Ml Mtdk'al Ke«arch, we were aatal to prepare p*>M recommend! 
ihnh h" me <k ncrtl Aswmbly Thk refwi pmtmi our ftnuwgi thout the Oie, character ink i. tnd n**d» of tht mtdiciHy 
indigent popuiaoc*. tht probttm* with currtni tppfutcbti to cart fof iht pout, and rtcoinmefldfd H^'C *dution* 

Tht* report provMin tht flrtt tfcteikd trtU c onyi h t iwvf picture of tht medic iHy Wife* hi tt»k>rfttY>. W« hopt that 
rt will guide tognktor* tiiil omtr policy meter* * providing mmmO cert w me medically iadtftm m appropriate it+tlogi 
in) wu effknat and con effective manner 



Our ft*wfth thowi titer many of Colorado i vm m ni poor art unabk to obit it needed cm and ihM in tht Arfore the 
titte's htthii ctrt pfovKkn wiH ht Int ebk k> ctrt k>* them, Colorado kg* behind 1 major rty of othtri Mate* In *e*vmg 
thu population To tJdrru I Sew probkmt we rt*omr**nd that me uttt ttuNith t loaf range plat to provide cite to the 
medically indigent thtl tncfodei goeJi and e vemmtoa meaeum, Tilt Ttth Force peopotta * combination of pubik and Private 
mutative*; a monk* e»pir»K>n or Medicekl. employment btntd htthh ln*urenr t, • bttk kvei of charity cut by provider* 
end coat therlng by conaemerv Addrikma to owwl aiett' funded prog rim* ihovW bt pfceeed in ovtr tht ntst five yean 
ti tht budgei picture improve* 

Health ctrt dehvery and fmnnving tr« in trtnttfion btctutt of puNic concrm over rtptliy r Umg health ctrr co*l*. Hungo 
u. f**Hk reimhummeni under Mtdviea end Medicud, for intumt. will profoynJfy tfftvt the tbility ol htHpiuh to ihitt 
tht <,'0*ti ol ilwniy ctrt to «nher otytr* Cott toKtrri* mty totd fct rt*kotiii| mtdictl ctre. tnJ \** piwr tre rtn>*t liktJy 
bi low Kir** to nt«kd ctrt if htthh itfvktt trv rttt*tJ. A iklmtr**t Mtd MMHivt puMic policy ma*4 therefiK* he dc\tkiptU 
thtl htlttkt* tht httWt ctrt Mtdt of tht poor, limrttd public dolUrs. burdtnt on httllh ctrt ptovkkn. irnJ the vtlue lo 
HtcMly ti Itrie of t httrthy . jHinhKtiH pumilttmn Such t pulky my*4 rtco|fcii* thtl ctr«ful »'hmi term inv<jtmefHain 
ivcrt the nttfd for |rtt*«r «*ptna^rt> * tht kMif run. Wt txptct tht* «wjy to K| t fir*t Utp lowarU devtloprnenl of **h 
#♦ t lhou|htfu) pvhlk policy 



A T)w ProWtm of (h« Medically Uhdlftenl In Colortdo 

The Tt*h Pwie wti cimventd bectuw polfcy tnther*, |uv«rtNtwm ofTkttii. tnd hethh ctrt provbkn igrerO thm ikhou|h 
(.'ohw *Jo *ptmit tbout US million on t profrtfH of cttt to mt "meoVtlly Indliertt." <h«*« ftMHli ire not pth uf t *<tie 
pltn Thev repteiem t renin* to »horHerm problem* ruber then t rnrtboUktl tppronch hi met* nceUs *»th p^Wk toU 
pnvtie revtuNe* No ruJ ever octermmtii who wti the pop«Ut*on M mi i*f med«tl indigency . trhat were their health 
tuff neeiK »tr <*h<> wti tervtU h> the eititing prognm Wt ilm tddre«teO uvcrtl cirikumt of the tu(e'« Ml Program 
thtl in financing wit not evenly Mnbuicd g*r>gf tphntlly . thtl ti p*yi primtrtly ror hoHHttl ht*d cire, trul H doe* not 
inttmii/e iviiUMe rtOcrtl funtlv tnd thtt when the Ml tnd Mtdktid progrtmt pty leu Uttn tht full emu of vire, tout 
arc ihtfted m iMher pttwnn tnd their ptytr* 

We «ere vDntetned pfimtMly tooot the tcccu to h. thh ctre ftir ktwer income groupi h«tuK they hive poorer hetlth 
Deiptte iropfmtmemi due t<» puWK ly funded hethh cire pengnmi, hoth icteii ki cue tnd htthh «utu* of iht pmir<om»nue 
to lig twhimt tho»« of h<ghef incomt group* Httet «f inftnt mortilliy. chronic condttioni, tnd di^tbitily dty* tre <noch 
higher for the poor, while thttr life eipecttrvcy n shorter Kecent nttiimtl *wdiei i**o ihow thtt the pw»r have k»i kuh f 
Nt r*to>d cut mm roghtr intomt pern** ml thtl tm* g*f it wnfemng Tht Tt*k Force i own wr>ty conrVm* the nttiootl dtu 

W« re^ognlted. however, thtt medkfd thdiiency cm rewll not only from poverty (mettureO by income, utcti. ind 
family i^e). hut *Ik» from l*h of hetlth .muruict or from imurtnce Inwirrklent H» pty foe needed ctrt. Thui, evenmlddle 
•nd wooer »iKn»»e ftmkliet fKing high ummured medicil bdli co«W br;ome mtdktlly indiipt The medletiy rndbjeni 
in rmWtdt ire iWm mhm net ***** It tfftrd m*+4 httMb ctre btcmrtt W p-verly , h^pf tf ktortnee, oe Intdttpitte 
InwtMt <«vrr*g#. 

i) In order to report hi ihe (knertl Ammbly in I0t4. *e etttbltihctl * rexirch tgtndt to Mtwer Iht duk qugilmn* 
of I) »h» tre the medKtlly mdtgent, 2) what hetlth ctrt do ihty need, to who currently ptovkki ctre lo them, tnd 4) 
ho* * ttut cire financed Rtwirch included to tn penon iurvey of 1 ,000 tow income hooitboU* tht |hout tht ittie. data 
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on the o%ers uf tfce cime nt Ml pr'igram, 4 survey of ph>«M ttfw" free and discounted ewe. an esamlnation of hospitals' charity 
tare and financial stability, (lata uti high cost illness, end a study trf the adequacy of health insurance (.overage in the suae. 
Since lower income groups ate at areesess risk of rn&Jtcal indigency, moat research efforts were directed at karntng about 
the health status, needa, and pattern* of medical car* use of parson* at. or below 150% of the federal poverty line ($14, WW 
for a family of four in I9i3 ) 



R. Usk Force Finding 

t '(dorado's medically imJiaem pose two serious probkmi. First, tbe mlm*tt4 pea* , etettciarly ttoee 1m ba4 health, 
do net Nave term it aaedkaa care s^vaetsst la Inert of the tnaarisl peer at aemlaef he*** statu*. Rckm Mudks show 
that these disparities not only <%ni nationally hut continue Ki widen. Furthermore, list eMfty eat race pnvftderi to 
rtntter free or daaramtfeaj care * tax »«tkaJry I n dJaji n l la ****** aa public and private payer* reduce reimburse- 
mem At the** (rend* converge, Colorado's medically Indigent will face greater obatacke in obtaining ne e d ed care 

From our household survey, we found that at* it 20% of the state s population (629,000 persona) fell under 150% of 
the povrrty line in 199.1 Most had pfivatt inaurance or were covered by a public program such ai Medicaid or Medicare. 
Hut over 'A of this lower income group (23I.QU0 persons) had neither puWk nor private Inturtnce at the time of the survey. 

This umntuved group of the poor ia of ipaciil concern becauac A h least aMe to afford needed health care. Looking 
more closely at this group, the Task forte found that; 

• About 2*0,000 were uninsured for pari of the year, of whkh about 1*0,000 were uninsured for the ertifr year. 

• Over 40% of the uninsured poor are 18 yean or younger. 

• Almost half of the poor '*hn are employed have no inaurance. 

• Ihe unin.ured poor use fewer health service* than the Insured poor and have lew access to physicians when 
(hey wed them, even though the reported health ttatua of the uninsured poor ii similar to that of the poor with 
Insurance. 

Wr were inirreited In two other group* of potentially medkally Indigent; the poor with insurance Inadequate to protect 
thrm from medical indigency and the non poor with high cost I linen. Although we had less time to itudy these poewlationi, 
nor rejmrf notes that insurance offered by major earrkrt In the state I* generally hroed But we know ihat not ill tht Inured 
have «k<|uete mwrance coverage In 1911 we found that 11.000 Colorado families had medical hills esceedlng 25% of 
their incomes Altrvtugn their number is small, the* families could be severely hurt by wh espenses. especially since 
L.iUstrophK illnesses often last two or three yean 

Several publicly funded programs sugport health care for the poor In fiscal year 19*4 The stale spends about; I) 1140 
million in general funds for its Medicaid program, serving about 150.000 persons throughout the state (one-fourth of persons 
under 1901 of the poverty level); and -2) $19 5 million for the Medically Indigent and Community Maternity Pr«»granis, 
serving Aft (X)0 persons it Ifcnver Health and Hospitals a nd V000 in non-Denver hospitals, and IP million at the University 
of Colorado Health Sciences Center for education, research, and the care of J6.000 medically Indigent persons. In »9A2. 
county |over nment* contributed about $17 million, including 127 million from Denver County for Its health care programs 

In addition to such puMkly mnded programs, we found that many health care providers render charity care For in- 
stance , in I9H2 almost « nf Credo's office-based physkiani provided some free or discounted care. Such care plus bad 
debts **s valued at from lift io $10 million. And Colorado's 12 acute care hospitals provided about 149 million worth of 
i barges as charity we in |9M Chanty care by hospitals varied wtdely with Denver General and University Hospital pro 
viding by far the grtan*M amount, measured aa a percentage of their total gross patient revenues, while many other urban 
hmpitaU provided less thin one percent hVceuse pnllanthropy finances very little hospital charity care in Colorado, hospitals 
that do *ive the poor with<*n incurring substantial bottom line losses either make up Uve difference through other non-pailenl 
revenues at shift the costs of this care to self paying putients anal insurers. 



l\ Tusk P«»rc« RctommcndMlions " 

Our hauc worliing principk was that public funds should be targeted to those most in need - the lower income groups 
without «k<|u«te health Insurance Thus, most of our recommendations focus on the uninsured poor^ But we rccognUe that 
ktale rcsiiunea to provide alt rvreskd care are limited This burden should he shared with the private sector employers, health 
i arc piovideiv *r*l u>miimcM And state dollars should be spent In ihe most cost-effective manner. 
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After MttJymg date end analyst* provided toy staff end hearing public testimony, we made me following recommenda- 
tion* for state action to be phased in uvtr ihe nest Ave yun, the mm rapid i tow table wt thought wu feeiibk, If the tup* 
i snoot he comparted during that umt, they tnoukJ be accomplished at too* the tea (verves possible in the described order of 
priority 

I. Eipaatd rubral F»*4s»g 

We kamad lhat ■ lerga proportion of iKe uninsured poof in the kmc ire children end adolescents urxkr il and women 
of childbeer usg e§e and the* services targeted to these giuupe can hi very coal effective. One Task Force objective was to 
masimiie available federal runda under Medicaid, since ihia brings heahh care dollars into the Mate that flow where patients 
•re located, a wider geog rap*** distribution than current Ml dollar i We therefore recommend met by July I, I MM the state 

Kxpand Medicaid to inemde 

• 20,000 financialh nttdy children ft"*' 19 in 2 parent families with incomes evtow current wtlfart levels. The 
total program wouM a*i $7,9 million; the staet tktrt is $4.2 million. 

• 4.J0O additional medicaHi netdv chiatrtn and 1 .050 pregnant women in I -and 2 port* families with incomts 
slightly <atW mete welfare ItvtU. This program wtmid cats 47. J million; the sunt share is JJ P million 

\ 

Kecogftumg thai ev turn cowU not presently affyfd to imy rc ft* all healthcare needed by the estimated additional 200,000 
uninsured pooc nan tllg mle for Medicaid; we recommend requiring all hospitals to provide aome beak level of charity care. 
We elan recommend restructuring the delivery system by whkh uninsured poor receive health cart. Thii approach would 
tar eat ctwldran and pregnant women, who repretent a isgsuflf art portion of the uninsured poor and foe whom early and preventive 
health Ctrl ti particularly coat effective, to participate in a rcoreanited state Ml program. The current "safety net" of con- 
trails with hotpttali and phytic wins to pay for a portion of charity ware to remaining uninsured poor would he retained, 
•etwee* July I. 1*4 and July I, |ttt the state should: 

Staff* Ttrm * 

• Owrfdcf with physicians ami hospitals to strvt low ittci mw persons who prtstnt ihemstlvts far tr aliment as umttr 
the i urrtnt Ml mttm. but provide mint outpatient fare and develop mt#e ant effective relmhursemtni tyuems, 
mn ax per cast or per diagnosis payment. 

' Finance the Ml program with mte general fitnds « <; v 

• thtvfhp te*M?nal>te am ihanng foe comamtn and u /hoe rtf i hurHv wnthh#km Ay all hospitals in the tiute. 

• Finance henhh (are teaching, research, and evocation separately from medically indigim care. 

hmg-Tem o 

« Gradually npand the current Commanity Maternity Pragrm to covtr higher tisk pregnancies, prenatal can, 
\ and more mw, uninsured women for cart under me saptnMsH)n of a single primary care physician or other health 

provider Covering 4.000 mote women would cast $7, 1 million in general final dollars, 

• (her the next few years, expand this dtlivtry system of care h a primary care physician or other case manager 
to include up to 9,000 young chtldrtn, and eventually up to 13,000 oMer children. Adding their gnnan wmld 
nut SIM and $2 9 milium, retpevtiveiv* tn general fund dollars 

• In thr kmger term, ntordnuue all hw income health cart prxigrami m the state to eliminate duplication andftonmen 
kii a m and integrate programs into o svttem that ion he morr rationally used by consumers. 
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• /Vv#/<^ ci prnnmm to enroll ' uftn ' ' of mtdnul air* uml th* chronn ullv ill mto or^unutd dthvw t.virrmj 
\M h «» pr'imun cur* ptovhkn fit HMO i to a\mt them to u\* <we tutumally ami minima* com 

J, Rivfcw Pr««r«m CNiMUly, aVmflU, «d AdffttoMrrtfeft 

In imlcr Hi largel public fundi oirthoac kasi able to afford health care, provide lew cmtly tare, and administer the states 
pni| raim Mr the nwdicalfy mOitrfH ***** the abearance of ■ conflict of interest, y KcimtmenJ thai by July I, l*M the state 

• /MTi» at tligiht* for an Ml aw* Jn alt ptmm with certain limitfilptrsonal prapifty and with inctmri umrVr 
I W% ofih* i*mrtt lint frurMm pmmu iggmwIUI Mo* thiH 1***1 <tfi*r iubtrtuUn$ h*alth Imuran* 
prtmmmi ami mnltait hilh). 

• Drfint m proMitm4*rvk*t u tint *4miUc wWlng p*/f«THf< «w. 
trVvjti. ami ffm»r iewic#i. tW ejniWrn* Imn ttrm nursi*$ htmt cur*. ^ 

• Auihorii* th* Dfpurtmtnt of Socktl 5* rvtcej ro mlminhtef th* program. 
4. Ksptnd KfMftoynMiM'Nitil IrtWWKf 

We learned (h«4 almost one half of the employed poor lick health Intunnce. although employ inenMwwd insurance is 
generally aoequate to protect subscriber* againit medical Indigency. We were also concerned about ihort term unemployed 
persons (many nf whom also tact msuianve). because by owning my ilgnllVant piop^ty Ihey woffld generally be ineligible 
rear the state's Medicaid or .Medically Indigent Programa. We therefore recommend thai between July IW3 ind July 1*1 
the suie , 

• PruWi/r far rtr«/iv#t far ull *mph\*rs to offer atkqmti* Mth Inturuttc* utui incentives for persons to pun kit* 
m tii ft we 

• develop a plan to p*»>l fmpioxe* tai*s to purchuie shixMerm health insurant t for th* uMmploxtii 

I 

1). Cod* of KecumrtMitdailkirM 1 * 

• i 

Colorado iu»fcntly sptn4s aN^i 1140 mitlmn to wrve kIhhiI tVI.OOO person* under Mcdu-aid. ? million to serve 
aoout M.W) perwMH under the Medically Indigent and Community Matermiy Pribram* {and on cdifcatlon and feVarch at 
.the University McwpitaO and about V 5 million to serve the menyilly ill and devel<»pnientally disabled In ll* nest f lw«l year . 
w: recomn\end a nnnleM eipension of MettwaHt that wiwld em't $1 million in Mate funda, bring an additional V million 
in federal fundi and serve 25.000 more chiktren am! pre|(nani women. Some of these slate dollirii could'he sjved from 
ruirent state appfi^fiattons Mcdwiid <houW be expanded hwaus* it will bring federal ik?llars into the stale tfiat In Hot* 
patients rather than going to pliers R nd becauv* it will verve a population thai requires low eoat tare that Is nartitularlv 
effective in preventing later, expensive illness and disability Mwlkatd expansion is mi imnoftant we believe that if rww sute 
funsis are not jveilabk this ospanwn sNwId be funiled from out of state dollar* currently spent on Indigent caie. out not 
Ki an MieM ihat would )<ropeidue (he Hst al sianihty of public institutions currently dependent on state funds to serve trw ft** 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



■PPHCTIVKNBM OP MARLY 
■ MCI AL ■DUCATION FOR 
HANDICA^^ID CHIIORHN 
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NATIONAL. RIMARCH 
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Coat Anal yala of 
■arly flduoatlon 

lM*j interventio n ha* eJ$o ( proven to 
t* a hound economic tavea/nenl 
hUkahk, Puny, fhcfrwtt. and Cemy 
( I9H1) rec entty Co* np4ed (MA on the 
t o* of educaion end related 
imnfi for hendkepped cMdrtn 
k>«*« rkarmlnfd the cod <rf H»e<kaJ 
eduedton lo be 2. IV bmee the cut! erf 
ffyuUr education Jhe totd annod 
r.n*i (i «pec(d education end f»Ute<l 
s*rw *% |M*f hendKapped i Mil *m 
edrmaed to be c ooH*red lo 

»Z6J6 per child k> regular education. 
Specld education it coatfy hcM*v*f, 
early preachod progrerni can reduce 
the cuiwnufctM aapenae <*' »P*.>d 
educaton. 

Wood (1961) recently poWdieil en 
retentive t vM m of the feldrvt rod* uf 
H>e<id education baud upoti the eue 
erf entry Into Ihe progra i <*da 
*ndy**» cieerty Imdkeled ihd delaying 
tervtte* reault* In an tncr e wny 
<Himim of children requiring mort 
H)n it* wnrtTM a higher coeU. 

Coil/ bend** andyae* have d di rttded 
teverd filers *tHch indl. de Ihd pre- 
mhoo! program* ere cod tff*ctfc«e, 
One economic benefit reiuMed from 
the irikn Hon of children wtxj require 
umly tpec4d »«vw H (laiar. Mlflfc 

h«*»nhe*1 and We*ert. I 90 I . Way. 
196I) The mUM project U\ Cofc> 



redo my I Ihe lYrry Ptew rwxil ftojeri 
iletermtned Ihd the re <K* lion m the 
rod of mbae<l**cit rrouHed ipecaJ 
education wwti atone completely 
covered the coa of the proyrarni. 
Addaond coa aavlngt haw alio been # 
dc*urnenad. Breddock (1 976) ion 
eluded thai income tinea p»d lo the 
government by indWduah In norne- 
vere dteaidey r eugoriea exceeded the 
lo<al < <>d oi apectaaed educaiond 
progterne. SeMog* from reduction Wi 
Income mdnanatjee. evoWarv e of 
MinrfmH^iauaMMi. and mutated earn 
mo* of perenti pvuvfck )u«tiAcak)n for 
earfy mtervefaon for the aewftry 
handkapped. 

Na%lanal Trantf a Ta) weird 
Praaahaal liawiii 
■fluaatlan 

f>r*aent*y ?) aan have nwndae*1 
tegiiiaion fen the provtaon of edua 
ttona wr«4ce« to Itamfkafved ctadren 
wKkf fVe; four of Iheie HMe* 

aenAce proviikxi a birth 
(Nchraaka. kma. Michigan. Maryknd). 
In our Weaetn reQion Nebraaka. OUa 
homa, Texat, and South Dakota have 
tecendy paaaed kgitfation and reguia 
(kmi mandabng aer\4ct» iochiidren 
under five. Whtfe Colorado hat mo* 
nued a need for further tervkei in ink 
area, onry a Hcntted timber of pro 
yrami for young handrcapped children 
ealM 



COLO* AOO AlilAMCH 

on mmpmar^mNmmm 



Matkma retearch flndin^a tndkrate 
tha ealy ipecia educatort for handl- 
rappe<i chiMren ta eflectfve and coa 
benefit 14 But wha abuut Colorado 
thfcfcen) k there any avidenct (ha 
they. Ike th# cMdren rtudted In other 
MMt, have be n alw d from early ape- 
( t«4 education «#orta> to arttrmath* 
um*er to (ha qu*akm h*n been pro 
vkJed by a reaeerch Mudy done here >n 
Colorado by O K'ia Waaa at the CW 
vn*ry of Colorado. 



Coloradtt RaaaaraH 
Oamlajn Study 

I -our Colorado Khocd dNArkti. 
Adami County Dlatdct *90, 6 4dn 
Valley WZ Si Vrata RCIJ ana ,vtld 
County parHclpaed hi thH program of 
Ketone atudy to determine tha a>a> 
trveneaa of peeachool apeclaf eduv 
Uon. A gom of the preachonl apecia) 
education program waa lo improve H 
language and raaad aamtoa aMa of 
three to ijvt yaaold handic*pptd 
children, thereby reducing thaw ned . 
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•«»f %|t«i,i| ('dotation wivh r* w t4*« 
riMrii(«v 'jradfi 

*«M 'und llMl 

• « Miklffo *hn fi*l nnrivPd lhe Pre 
w iw«>l IflKI Al yuttf uu scored 

anUyhmrwr no ta4M|oay« 
*ill rr>0iM| Uwmi c hridmt **vi 
n<*r.\i»«| in i [wrv IxxJ H** ^ 
rd»K»l<IOii 

• »<|iirfl4 anlfy ftwai cNkJrtn n««4a4 
%t>aclaJ edo<atfoo aaofcti aft> f 
rrc nvliuj !)>*• Mnrnhnol iNWf Ai. 
I>ff*)mrn than « lufckvo v*f ki 

«*<v<*tf mi jmpv K»r;l tprciai 
tfthj'.ation 

■ it i >i*l ifw * h(X i! tfcMMr t l*M to 
*mm» »->vldi*n who in erved ll* 
\\r%t \n*ti INHf Al j*'k|fari>lh*ri 
i hid)*!"! wltu termed imi i*e 
V J»tjiW i«l rdmatxm I had* 
!im t n*< u>i rtkx «d<« i < ml* *tie 
<twj(K c<l k<f hand* <Hl^f l*r 
m hnoj 'Jnklif n atio had rerwml 
lh»' heschuol if^WAI proi|rArit 
I *rn .^h>i miUi.h Muj i f i«* (.ml <4 
ihr PrrM hind If 'HI Al pn^tratfl, 
tht< Uiiil i hMitt.lt ir.fr ihrr* 
>*at\ w,\ % \ 560,00 pel hanrf 
) *tp€d p\i(4i. 

Cnlando Looil 
Lonyltudlnal Oafca 

A n .*M»U*iaI itudy <i< ttw rflwlivr 
,#■*<,. >| j>ff v IhiJ wi" pdijt aoon in 
' -•W-tdnpiattiint'd H* vubt«jufnt 



ed\H etinoaJ |4*<fliw4ti4 I.M/iUkl 
ran *ho iM^f intended a vedety of* i*« 
Knout ptomaine k)f handicapped 
c ruWref i in 1 1 Cofcaado Khod 
dJOlKU 

the. re*o*» indicate thai alinoel one 
Ihwd o< the handicapped rhtkken who 
re* wved ip*< tal edw ebon wvkm 
rhf fttyh pfeKhoota I Of iMHKkcepped 
(.htMrrri wete at>l* to b*jm poWK 
Khon* in fftyuk* educaton wtih no 
special adoration wtMtn Trie pfup»>r 
imki wm aUxjl ih* mvtw fff^anttfii 
livr kind Of Mvniry oi Kir^dk afjpMyj 

weff «bk to en*ci remoter educaUoo 

rtkicakvn. 

tr^rtvm icvratrd Mvm ^^wojumwmHy 
401 of !h*v* ytM«oyu«f« w«tf Kk^i^I 
Ui lw •vci«ff|f of »kx>va «s«f4fj« In r«4kl 
»ng, nv#th, aoJ Un|^»ag« arti 

A tekph<MW miwy lo witooi diyikl 
adrntiMMraloi I Indicatrtl 0»at aN admin 
iWraton if* dlatrtcn w*h prarw nod H* 
• \rt tdiH atoon i>rt)gfaiiw wr rc i>oaHiw 
Mxiut tt*** ^oyfattn ainl < on»»def*d 
thrtn to a v^fy Knportart pad (V (he 
rtkh HmkmI cotiainuuin Mrrv>i«(raU.*ri 
in diMrkla «#bou< pfoyfamt agrcvt) 
that ^r«(ht;<rt n«itai education t«oc- 
fiffd hatHicaf)fwl clutdrcn atvl their 
farntlw^ (Iw atattKV o< nixh [ko 
ijf.vu* in ihf« dtatmlt wm o/i^aiiy 
atlnUa>d tonaK»u>g. 



• if 'atrirf 1 h.wnln .tf^'il i hildren up 
mil hflurd x .mi p«ry then 
>i.jin|n ,♦(!•. inrty hpi omr com 
l«,uin|» <l dim) (iiirfh* r ti'i** oretl for 

• f riiiv 'hiMlMiod pft^)rait)i [xnr 
ih«i |«<Mi,r unpai t ^jiufu artFy 

l^duMftiHH A . 

• J *<iy ial rdia all 1 in » ao rr*Jt r» 

ihn clfp' K ul a liAIVfli ( (HI 

hi. ,n iHu\ ifiuii in lm|lwr «Ih>Ia* 

Ik . Itll^t'lliMtf 



ladv» hikthood pnxr jitv tan 
mktt^ in* neatl (f>f t«^)ttty aruj 
urtlly ^>niai *dov«bon Mrtvk es al 
a kitaf tinw 

latry eikxaOoo la rifn live aN 
M*a «xl kvH* r>f handU afV^ 
tniuhhont Sutilafidal f^atfia Itava 
^>ren docun*ni>d (of hvki. utod 
f tn*. and levfftfy handk a^H^d 
t Mdrm 

I aity ediKMMto f«afrt immwhwe 
and bhrtlpnn qalns int handl 
tain»rd i iwklieii. thfif fatm*« and 
koHv delayMHi^unilyli) 

m^M>iw? 
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Public Usuei/Advocacy Junior League ol Stlt Lake City 
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INTRODUCTION 

Child Watch is a national effort to document the impact of recent 
federal budget cuts and policy changes on children and their families. Developed 
by the Children'* Defense Fund (CDF) in collaboration with the Association of 
Junior League* (AIL), the purpose of Child Watch ii to acquire information about 
four basic areas-Aid to Families With Dependent Children (AFDC), Child Health, 
Child Welfare, and Child Care. To insure that ail interviews followed the same 
format, CDF and AJL prepared a Child Watch Manual. 

Child Watch projects were conuucted in 79 sites and endorsed by 10 national 
organizations. In Utah, the Child Watch Pro)ect was conducted by the Junior 
League of Sait Lake City, Junior League volunteers brought the project a variety 
of backgrounds, Interests, and political philosophies. The project was strictly a 
fart -finding endeavor. The volunteers Interviewed over fifty advocates, providers, 
administrators and parents in bait Lake County. Three rounds of Interviews were 
conducted between the summer of 1982 and spring of 1985. Upon completion of 
each round of interviews, the completed question forms and brief summaries were 
sent to CDF and AJL. 

This final summary is an attempt to bring statistics and percentages tollfe-to 
put flesh on the figures, thus the anecdotes and direct quotations included 
throughout. y" 

The Salt Lake City Child Watch Project was made possible through the 
approval and support of the Junior League of Salt Lake City. We also appreciate 
the^ assistance und training provided by the Children's Defense Fund and the 
Association of Junior Leagues* Our sincere thanks to all those we interviewed. We 
appreciate the time, effort, and concern they gave to this project. 

, , On Behalf of Children, 

J 

The Child Watch Team 
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UBIQUITOUS THEMES 



An overview of the Salt Lake City Child Watch findings contains striking 
similarities within all areas surveyed. 

I^jeased p ern an d for Basic Needs 

The first theme which emerged was the Increased demand for basics— food, 
clothing, shelter and utility assistance, livery emergency center, food bank and 
private provider reported a dramatic Increase (sometimes over 100*) in requests 
for basics. Stories were told of homes without heat, children without shoes, fam- 
ilies living in cars and tents and food banks depleted hours after being stocked. 

It is imperative that the basis for an effective, humane and decent human ser- 
vice system is adequate income maintenance. A family, any family, be they poor, 
working poor, or.f Jdle class, cannot take full advantage of the range of services 
available if survival Is the primary Issue. As one provider stated, 

* "You can't worry about becoming a computer operator if you 

don't know where your children's next meal will come from. You 
don't have the time to plan the future) you don't have the energy." 

Keljilessness; P r us t r a t i on a n d LPespal i r ^ 

A second theme which often surfaced was a loss of hope, frustration and/or 
despair. Parents, providers, advocates, and professionals in all areas ad<<ressed Jhli 
issue. Caseworkers spoke often of increased case loads, unpaid overtime, And staff 
burnout. Phrases such as, "We are hanging on, but I don't know how much longer 
we can keep up this pace," were frequently mentioned. Parents, too, shared these 
feelings of fear, despair, and loss of hope. 

Khmin atj on Of Preventive Services 

Another frequently mentioned concern was the reduction In preventive serv- 
ices. Many advocates and providers in health care and child welfare spoke of their 
work as crisis oriented." 

"We have very little time, money or manpower for follow-up... we 
pur on the band-aids." 
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Lack of Services Accessible to the *orklnK Poor 

All four areas reported concern for the unavailability of services for the 
working poor. New eligibility criteria for various programs have eliminated many 
families, Concern was consistently voiced' for true child who "falls through the 
cracks" of the existing system. 

.! °i .)^mm itmej nt . to Teenager s 

Many interviewees were frustrated by the lack of commitment to teenagers by 
p/ir^nts, the public and the agencies themselves. Advocates are concerned with pro- 
posed restrictions limiting AFftC coverage to children 16 years old and under. 
They <,t* afraid this will only result in more teenager* dropping out of school to 
seek full time employment. Health care providers are concerned over the increa-ie 
in teenage pregnancies and increasing suicide rates among adolescents, Many teen- 
agers frequently miss school in order to take care of younger sidings while the 
parents work, roster car* groups report seeing a "a new kind of ti^iager" »elin- 
(pushed for foster care, These children are frequently good students from newly 
unemployed parents who simply cannot provide the basic needs for their children. 
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AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN 



. .all the change* in AFDC have put people in a smaller and 

smaller box." 

"A welfare mother with two pre-school children and an infant 
volunteered for the WIN program to receive nurses-aid training. 
Because of the M $30 and 1/3" four-month clause, she lost her courage 
to get out on her own, and gave up." 

"A single mother with one child was on assistance and worked for 
almost four months, but had to quit her job because of the four-month 
clause. She can not make it without Medicaid and day-care* The sad 
part is that the job had room for growth but not enough time to make it 

work." 

"Because working mothers, are no longer eligible for on-going 
assistance, there are more people on welfare rolls. It wasn't the cash, 
but the lack of day -care and Medicaid." 

"The center \s seeing a lot more AFDC people because their basic 
needs are not being met, AFDC recipients used to be in the minority 
for the food bank, but now they are in the majority." 

"Administrative burdens are enormous. Increased costs, staff time 
t iikt-n op in ridiculous minutae, paper work, piles of bulletins, 
ret/aining staff, . , , some of the changes are administrative 

nightmares." 
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AID TO I'AMILIfiS WITH WIPE N DENT CHILDREN 

Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) is the only program which 
provides income support to children in poverty. Funding for this program comes 
from both federal and state governments. Two-thirds of the persons receiving 
AFDC payments in Utah are children. As of July, 1981, only single-parent 
households are eligible for AFDC in'Utah. The vast majority of these cases are 
female-headed leaseholds with an average of two children, Ail AFDC recipients 
automatically qualify for Medicaid and, if working or in training, subsidized 
daycare. In Utah the average time a family received AFDC assistance^was 22 
months. In the 10 years, between 1970 and 1980, the percentage of the state's 
population receiving assistance dropped from perce it to 2.3 percent. All those 
interviewed believed that the state had done an admirable job in reducing tht? 
welfare rolls by encouraging self-sufficiency. 

Federal Legislation 

The federal legislation which outlines the new restrictions and eligibility 
criteria for AFDC is the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 (OBRA). The 
purpose of our interviews was to determine what impact, if any, these changes 
were having on the children of our community. Three specific changes due to the 
OBRA were frequently mentioned, Two involve eligibility criteria and the third 
concerns "incentive disregards." 

1) Benefits for FirsNtime Pregnant Women Were Restricted 

Formerly a federal share of the AFDC" benefits could be provided to a client as 
soon as pregnancy was medically 1 confirmed. The OBRA limited this coverage to 
the last four months of pregnancy. Although a woman can receive medical 
assistance from the? time the pregnancy is confirmed, many women are only aware 
that AFDC is not available and therefore assume tfiat no assistance is available 
until the third trimester of pregnancy, A local dovtor reports seeing pregnant 
women for their first prenatal checkup much later in their pregnancy as a result of 
this change. He believes that adequate prenatal car^ is one of the primary needs of 
the poor in this community • 
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?MIl r n!J.^ AM DC if TVir Gr oss Income Excceo\ I 50 Percent of 

!.t!S. ^tAt.g's Stand»|d of Need 

In Utah, this "150 percent" translates to approximately fulMirle employment 
at minimum wage, Previous to this change, a working woman Iwhose income 
exceeded thi* 150 percent might be eligible for a small AFDC gran\, and thereby 
retain her day-care and Medicaid, As one advocate states, 

"Pot it (150 percent) to work, the private sector must offer 
day-care and insurance. This is highly unlikely at the rninirnum-wage 
level where most of the AFDC women enter the job market." 

One working mother who had been terminated from AFDC due to this change 
stated that if her employer had not offered insurance, .she would have been forced 
tOvfuit, t 

I his Eligibility 1 restriction may mean long-range problems for these families 

iin,*i . iiildrrr: , 



"It makes it tough for a parent, but they will usually make it. 
They will leave kids alone after school and ignore medical care to make 
evids meet. The first medical emergency takes these working mothers 
off the employment rolls." 

With this change, the children of the "working poor" are further jeopardized, 

H X^^^Jr^gnJjyg Dis regard was Reduced 

The most no^i and consistently* criticized change involves the "$30 and 
one-third work incentive disregard," Previous to the OBRA, working recipients 
coukl deduct $30 and one third of their income when calculating their grant. This 
provided a bonus for those parents who were working. More importantly, this 
allowed parents to receive a partial grant and thereby retain their subsidized 
day-care and Medicaid until their earnings were high enough to allow 



self-sufficiency. The OHM A changed how this disregarded amount is to be 
calculated and limited the time the disregarded amount is allowed to the first four 
months of employment. The four-month limitation was unanimously declared 
unrealistic* 

I he offer t of the "$10 and one -third" in Utah has been immediate and drastic, 
before the regulation went in to effect, 1,<i58 AFDC parents were working, By 
August, 198^, the number was down to 767. A significant percentage of the closed 
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"$10 and one-third" case* returned to the welfare rolls.. Many other parents were 
discouraged from attempting to find work. One mother noted, 

You can't afford to work. If you really care about your kids you'll 
do anything to keep Medicaid. Four months isn't long enough for me to 
make enough money to be on my own," 

■i 

The changes have, in reality, become work disincentives. Jnstead of getting 
people off welfare, The M $)0 and one-third" has been responsible for discouraging 
parents from seeking employment. Many parents who were working have quit their 
jobs in order to retain Medicaid. Since fewef x jfecipients are. working and receiving 
partial grants, and more families are receiving full grants, Utah has had to pay 
more for AP'DC than before the changes., A pastor in Salt Lake City summed it up, 

"The "$3Q and one-third" is a dead-end street." 

Everyone interviewed was frustrated by these new regulations. They were 
concerned with the increased stress, fear, hopelessness and bitterness of AI-DC 
parents and »he impact this may have on their children. The associate director of a 
private service agency reports an increase of families in crisis situations, 



Advocates report that calls for assistance and referrals have more than 
doubled, with an alarming increase in "desperation-suicide type calls." The 
demand on public and private service agencies for food and clothing has more than 
doubled. The agencies attribute this increased demand to the changes in AT IK) and 
the poor economy. Some agencies have had to tighten up their eligibility criteria 
because of limited resources and high demand. In addition to food and clothing, one 
agency r^^^rted an increase in requests for medical assistance from people with no 
money f r rite ton or prescriptions, The staffs of these agencies felt overworked 
.iiul %Uvt< heel t» their limit. The new regulations have also placed new burdens on 
administrators, client advocates and case workers at the deparhnetit of social 
services, Increased paperwork, staff retraining timet increased costs, Increased 
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"It's devastating ... to wake up in the morning with hungry kids 
and have no idea how to get them breakfast. From these kinds of 
frustrations you can see where beating and abuse corne from. Most of 
us think that if people have no education or skills, they don't feel like 
we feel, Wrong! They certainly feel the aggravation of day-in, day-out 
grief." 
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case load, and an unrealistic error rate were frequently mentioned. The client 
advocate within the department considered a transfer due to "the stress of coping 
with this situation. So much need and so few solutions." In addition, Utah and 
several other states have been threatened with loss of federal funds unless ail 
changes aie implemented and error rates reduced, 

State Action on AFDC 

HJjrni nation i of AJFIJLMJ 

In 1781, Utah eliminated the state-optional AFDC-U program, This program 
provided income assistance for two-parent households. The effects of the state's 
cut back have been devastating, especially during the current recession. Parents in 
economic crisis are faced with an "impossible choice": stay together in poverty or 
separate in order to receive AFDC. For some, no choice exists* They are forced to 
separate to survive. Advocates and case workers are placed in the moral dilemma 
of explaining that they must split the family in order to receive public aid. Service 
agencies report that the increased demand for food and clothing is partially due to 
the elimination of this program. An attorney at legal services reports, 

"There have been great increases in creditor problems, 
foreclosures of homes, and landlord-tenant problems. There are more 
broken homes because of trie discontinuance of AFDC-U and more 
fraudulent cases in AFDC because the mother and the father are not 
really separated." 

It is important to realize that "welfare cheating" in Utah has been remarkably 
low, but many are concerned that "as things become tighter and harder, people will 
be forced to cheat." F-* parents who choose to remain together, there are few 
resources available. Entire families living in cars or tents can be documented in 
this state. Several of those interviewed told of families whose enly source of 
income came from selling their blood, It is almost impossible to imagine the impact 
thit kind of desperation and poverty must have on children of these parents. 

Emergency Jobs Prog ram 

In the December, 1 982 , special legislative session, the Emergency Jobs 
Program was enacted to begin in January, 1983, and continue to June, 1983. The 
program was originally intended to serve 100 to kOO households, The response was 
surprising, even to the department of social services. By April, 1983, 800 
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households were involved, The demand was lo'^igh that eligibility was limited to 
families with children. The need for this program was clearly demonstrated, and it 
can only be hoped that a program of this sort will be continued. It was one of the 
few available resources for two-parent, unemployed households. 

In 198?,. the Legislature responded to the OBKA changes by extending 
subsidized day-care for an additional four months after a working client is 
terminated from AFDC« A similar four-month extension of Medicaid benefits was 
defeated. The Legislature also established a sliding-fee scale for day-care. In 
1983, they raised the sliding-fee scale. These efforts were aimed at restoring some 
of the work incentives eh'minated by OBftA. Everyone believes Utah has done an 
admirable job in providing additional day -care Assistance. 

Working Pays 

As of lanuary, 1981, the department of social services has a program called 
Working Pays. AFlx: grants are calculated in a new way to enable working parents 
to receive a partial grant and continue on Medicaid and day -care. Tfiis program 
extends eligibility (or AFDC to many working parents who would have been 
terminated by the "$30 and one-third." The impact has • been immediate and 
impressive. By April, 400 additional AFDC parents were working. This program 
further demonstrates the futility of the "$30 and one-third 11 and other changes 
which eliminate work incentives. 

Q f . ft 1 !*, fcgductipna 

Effective July, 1983, the state will fund only 54 percent of the Standard of 
Need when calculating AI DO grants. Coupled with an adjustment In the Standard 
of Need budget, the two actions conspire to reduce assistance. Hardest hit will be 
families with the most children. Reductions vary from $1 to $185. The Child Watch 
Project < nn< hides before uny impact can be measured, but it is fair to state that 
many (if those interviewed were already deeply concerned about these grant cuts. 
A pastor in Salt Lake was very worried, 

"We are setting up a lot of time bombs. People who have been 
hungry and pinched are not going to sit still and starve. People are 
going to blast out. July, with the new grant cuts and 'the end of the 
limprgency jobs Program will bring real havoc and anger." 
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I' was alar mug to note I hut all the iiM.>t hers interviewed predicted a sharp 
in« reave in (.nine such as shoplifting for groceries and school clothes* One Another 
who will lose about $IM, had already listed her priorities and the items she will 
h«ivf to eliminate with the new grant cut. 

"I- ir st I'll pay my rent and ihen the utilities. Although they say 
we'll get more food stamps, it won't be that much. My stamps only last 
two weeks now, I doubt if there will be any left for clothing and no 
way for shoes, and my refit goes up in lone," 

ll»ese grant reductions can only create more strain in already-sti essed 
families and greatly increase the demands on overburdened agencies. These cuts 
will affect about 26 ,000 children in Utah, 
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CHILD HEALTH 



An iidvoc ate and provider in the mental health field observed, "In 
on environment of funding cut-backs, we need to be doubly concerned 
about mental health rare for' children. Children's services are difficult 
to set up and staff. Also, Children cannot speak for themselves to 
demand health care. Consequently, programs erode/' 

Am advocate and provider in the health care field says, 
"[.duration r»j the key to solving and preventing many parenting 
problems. Parents need to take active roles in educating their children 
regarding preventive health and dental care and sex education, 
corollary to this is the need for teaching, as a profession, to be 
rewaided and i nmpeusated more equitably «" 

A pediatrician reported knowing a woman with a severely disabled 
husband who got a job to help'w.ith the family finances. Because of her 
employment, she lost her Medicaid coverage. When her children became 
sehuusly ill, her small salary could not cover the family's Medical 
expenses. She wa>. forced to quit her job and go back on welfare to 
meet the health car<» needs of her children although she was striving to 
be self -sufficient , 

"The working poor seldom get the care they need. WclJ-baby 
t am' 1 No-show if the finances get slim," says a pediatrician, 

"I- or rhildren in ser musly -disrupted families, basic psychological 
leeds are not being met J anything from lack of development of 
self-esteem to life threatening situations. Substance abuse is a problem 
with older ; hiMr»n," says a director of community mental health. 
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CHILI) HEALTH 



A dfvemty of publicly-funded programs pay for the tiealth carp of the nations 
poor children, including a wide variety of health care service delivery systems. 
Health rare advocates, providers and agency administrators were interviewed for 
this project. Frequently -mentioned areas of concern are reported, 

Budget Cuts 

I'he OIMM changed two important areas affecting child health. It consolidated 
the Title V Maternal and Child Health program with six other programs so state 
agencies have to i house which services to offer with the block grant funds 
available. Hie second change cuts federal financial aid for Medicaid. Altogether 
slates have lost $1 billion .since October, 1981. States are imposing new limits and 
tightening budgets of programs and services to stay within budgets. 

In Utah, these I Midget cuts have reduced programs and services available to 
needy families. Some programs have had to reduce case loads. Several of those 
interviewed felt that streamlining processes and searching for other funding 
so or i es had alleviated some of the pinch. One doctor reported, 

"[here are two ways budget cuts have reduced programs. 
Maternal and Child Health has reduced the number of women in their 
program. This is partially due to budget cuts and partially because of 
other programs. Well -child care is now Marly Periodic, Screening 
Diagnostic Testing's role, behave not let children go without finding 
another provider ," 

New limits have been imposed in areas such as compensation (or speech 
theiapy, batteries for wheelchairs, more than one hearing aid for a child, routine 
dental and mental health care, hospital stays and the number of out-patient visits 
allowed. 

Those interviewed were toncerned over the new eligibility requirements for 
< I ti | « ft i'm ami then families to receive medn al assistant e under Al |)C now that 
M In i ■ ■■ f available. 

salary « ut ba* k , 

( \i li 1 1 r it m i.i i • inn j'fii'i were voir ed over '.alary reductions and hiring freezes in 
•;i> n»* agem ies. Administrated, innierued with staff morale, worry that sui h 
'w-isure-, mav icsult in staff hnmmo and .iffecf servn es to rli^'iih. Health care 
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ngeru les *»oy they are s t r i vihk hi »>f>* , r**t f» efficiently within budgetary boundaries. 

,r ( : u s i s H Ver s* s Pr e ye ;n 1 i ye He a It]] t . a r e 

Most interviewed felt routine well -child care in low-income families is 
ta deht ii'nl, giving r '*<* h) a crisis-oriented approach to child health problems. hven 
though well child clinics with sliding-fee payments are available, families aj«? 
either unable or unwilling to pay for such medical rare. A crisis is required. Ow 
pub h< heal III nurse reports, 

"V.i oniwriM 'onditions such as unemployment, rw insurance or no 
Medicaid phis the high cost of medical care, mean families are not 
seeking well-child care or having routine dental care. Most are having 
their children immunized, but they wait until the child is critically ill 
before seeking medical care." 

Another nurse believe? that part of the "crisis approacli" problem is due to 
Minims not knowing what resourt es are available. She believes that there is a 
l.n k of « oiihiiuiih at inn * om ermng services and agencies even among practitioners, 
other fa< tors affei tmg routine health care for children are accessibility to 
t hints, the fairly small number of private physicians who will accept low-income 
patients, transportation to th< i-|mn s and a need for mote we -kend and evening 
hour*. Some o( these problems Spill over to the public < linn s as well, 

1'he ( hihl not Seen 

1'hore is much t oik ecu for < hildren the doc tors do not see: those c hildren of 
the winking poor who fall through the t rat ks of the existing systems. One do* tor 
whines about people outude (lie sv*t''ms, 

"People m the system .ire treated. The working j>oor have the 
Miv.t serious unmet health needs! imniuni /a f ions . dental ''are, ear seats 
md parenting skills." 

When .I'.k^d why the problem, most I n t ■ m 'Viewees i ited ineligibility lor rnedli al 
iviC.MiH e, \,\t U of kim .vUil^r' of available servh es and simple neglect, 

i it eatest Health Need 1 , 

Patter ir, emerged horn 'he Hitei views legdrding which health heeds were 
j»r »Mtesf . 

I ) Unit. it < ii H, Neai ly ever ynue mentioned routine dental < at e as 

I'dW I ' 
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an unmet need, 

2) Menial Health Care. According to one doctor, the budget cuts 
in Medicaid have created "a real crisis In mental health." The Medicaid 
nits are hurting psychologist*' ability to fulfill their roles in child 
health. Studies report a *0 percent increase in teenage suicide over t he 
last two years, and reported child abuse is on the upswing, Many 
parents in hnaiu tal difficulty have separated or divorced creating 
emotional distress in i hildreri. 

Although the counts menial health apartment makes mental 
health < *ire available or) a hiding scale basis to non- Medico id patients 
many l»>w income families simply can't oi* won't make mental health 

< are a pnut ity. 

1> Infnnt Malnutrition. Programs sur h as the Women, Infant and 

< mid Supplemental hood Program, the Teen Mother Program, and the 
Vlalei-nal md ( hild Health Program have made inroads in areas 
■ iMpi ting infants and teenage- mot hers, but budget cuts are threatening 
the advances. Srudies have shown a decrease in udant mortality and 
infant malnutrition r |i j ^ * to the programs. 

'0 Adolescent Health ( are. Particularly mentioned was the need 
h>r iK'ttei sen eduiahon and ( onf idential health i are for teenagers. 
Manv ' ited increases /in teenage [>regnancy and sexually transmitted 
diseases, 

■i) t r 1 1 1 < | »V«ise. According to pediatricians at Primary Children's 
Hospital and the University Medic al Tenter, "More children are being 
abused and the abuse is far mure serious, more frequent and more 
violent.' Intel viev.vee«, say children are suffering more depression and 
neglo, t of their basic needs, both psychological and physical. 

1 due at ion Needed in Health < are 

Many advo< ates and providers of health i are fell that fac ihties and a».sistan< e 

weie adequate foi low m< owe families but tti.it many were unaware they existed 

or larked »h<* u af ispor tat n m or motivation to take advantage of them. Many felt 

bertMi , ^ordination between agencies was needed. 

I due > of parents and t hiluren was often cited as the main culprit for the 

pf»»»d»'.n, .'■ sy-.t-m, Pai euts need cd«n ation in eventing skills, and all families 

' n, d I be« ' f (mm tuUit .if it in in nuti ition, bash good health habits, dental tare and 

if • k ft fu< a ' t> »o. 
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I'.hildren < annot speak for themselves to demand adequate health care* The 
puhln needs to be educated about the problems and successes in health care. 
Active lobbying by those who care is essential. In an atmosphere of 
bucJK«*t 'vsiitiing, preventive care and children's programs are among the first to get 
the ax. 

In summary, tin* services are generally available, but a variety of conditions 
including family finances) eligibility constraints and lark of information, conspire 
fo dei re,w their e[fe< tivencsi. 
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CHILD WI'.LHARH 



A worker at the division of family services reports, "All our work 
is now i mis work. We can't provide adequate follow-up. It is the 
future wo worry about, As we nit follow-up, we may see recidivism." 



One private social worker reported an incident wherein a child, 
residing in a theraputic residential treatment center, could not return 
home for a long-awaited weekend visit because there was no food in 
the home, 

Child advocates reported cases of families isolated within the 
r ommumty. "(hey have no support systems, no phone no money for 
transportation and no money for recreation. Even when they get free 

tickets for program- they have no way to use thern because t hey 

have ih) way to get there." 

Adoptive ,ind foster parent groups are reporting more disruption 
within the system in the past six months than in t he previous two years. 

\ toun»y worker took a six-month sabbatical leave. During 
this \wi\r another already .overworked c'ase worker was given this case 
load in addition to her own, Slie ended up with over 60 cases, many of 
whe h she did not serve at all. It was just loo overwhelming to handle. 

i me f.i mlv with live children must ic!in<|Uish four of the five lo 

f.v.h't- i ,m'»\ I'V fiiher is unemployed* »md the mothe* has health 

pi »IjJo'h , wiiii h ii'iult in higl" medical bills. I'hey have ik/ support 
.v.l'mi. 
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CHILD Wt'.U ARK 



Tlv* (.hi Id welfare system, consisting of publir agencies and publicly supported 
private agencies, assumes (he responsibility for shoring up a child's family or 
providing substitute care when a c hild's well being is threatened. 1 he primary goal 
of the i. hi Id welfare system is to protect children. Many of the children served by 
the division of family services come from families in crisis. The child welfare 
system include** crisis care, foster care and adoption. 

l|espite efforts to repeal the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 
IVHQ'.fttid merge the lederal child welfare services, foster care, an' adoption 
assistance programs into the Title XX Sooal Services IMoM Grant, the law and the 
programs remain intact. However, state and federal cuts in Af ; l)C, Medicaid, The 
Title XX Social Services Block Cirant, food stamps, and housing assistance 
programs w»»re predicted to have a significant adverse impart on the child welfare 
system. 

Ajj/mk y Impact 

Some workers i epor t an increase in case loads idue to hiring freezes. Income 
agmii les, as positions i\re vacatedi remaining styff must pick u() the case load, 
Staffing levels have generally remained constant for the past thr/?e years while the 
ase loads are up five percent overall. 

Adoptive paient and fostei parent -groups report disruption in the system, 
Some adopt ion applications have been filled out 'for over a year and have not been 
ai ted upon. They report incidents where no case studies havi» been done, They feel 
thai the case porkers are overloaded. 

In many cases, follow-up appears inadequate. There is concern that lark of 
idemiate follow-up may result in children being returned to foster care. 

The adoption and foster parent groups are now seeing morn adoptions being 
N'rminah'd with children being returner! to foster < arts 

f he division of family services stuff ti dining budget has decreased hv 50 
peri rot . 

I umily Impiif t 

l niMiipliivment , mi onomii stress, changes in entitlement program'., and lack of 
•upport systems hav luirl an imp<u t on families in our community. One intake 
win ker r» a pi »r t during the « oufse of three interviews that the situation had 
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deteriorated, SI* suggested that, 

"Families have a low self-esteem bought about by their inability 
to meet their own and and their children's needs. There are no 
rewards in their lives." 

fhis situation may adversely affect a family's ability to achieve and maintain 
self-sufficiency. Many families that have never before experienced financial stress 
are now affected. Agencies report greater requests for basic needs, such as food, 
clothing and shelter. Economic stress and dysfunction within families are also 
mentioned tts contributing factors in the increased number of reported cases of 
child atxjse and neglect. * 

There are reports of families relinquishing children to foster care because of 
their inability to provide for their children. Most parents do not want to give up 
parental rights but have no choice when they can no longer provide for basic 
neeiK. rhese parents often have lost jobs, have large medical bills or are ineligible 
for assistant e, OfH» inter viewee reported seeing more sibling groups relinquished to 
foster care than ever before. Another interviewee is aware of children "being 
placed m foster care because parents have lost day-care benefits but n . still 
work/' 

The elimination of services for two-parent has increased economic stress for 
some familkrSi A case was reported of an unemployed two-parent family with one 
child. They wer* told that the mother and child would qualify for benefits if the 
fathei would move out - an impossible choice for this family. 

In ronclu.ion, it is hard to teUP the direct impact on children from increased 
case loads, lack of follow-up and reduction of prevent services In the child 
welfarr system. Most interviewees believe the needs of children requiring services 
were being met, however strain within the system Is apparent. 
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CHILD CARP. 



hood funds for day-care providers were reduced in such a way 
that many children were adversely affected— some losing the c/nly 
substantial meal tltey ate each day* 

A five year old whose working mother could not afford day-care 
Wiis left with her grandfather. The grandfather Si *ually abused the 
child., The child is now left on her own eacl y, 

One parent interviewed stated that when she returned to work 



and wan no longer eligible for the day-care sliding-fee scale, she was 
forced to <juit her job and return to welfare. 



many overtime hours without any raises* Now I urn facing staff burnout, 
and I will just have 10 rut staff. My good staff makes, five dollars an 

hour!" 



A boy's and girl's club official states, "Our staff has been working 
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CHILI) CAKE 

Budget cuts in Title XX funding in 1982 have had enormous effects on child 
care programs n Utah. Much of the impact is not visible because children have 
withdrawn from public programs. The full impact of the budget cuts, while overt 
and visible m child care programs, can only be indirectly measured as it affects 
children. 

Initially day-care centers in Utah coped with reduced funds. Centers became 
highly efficient, bare bones operations. Salaries were frozen, Cornprehensi . «? 
Employment Training Act (CtiTA) employees were not replaced, workload 
increased and staffs were reduced 'through attrition. In time, however staff 
burnout became a problem. Many centers report increased staff turnover and 
demoralisation reducing the effectiveness as a stable environment for a child. 

The suffering is noticeable now became they are unable to replace worn or 
broken equipment and less able to buy materials necessary for children's projects. 
Maintenance of structures lias suffered and the adult-child ratios have dropped. 

funds for food programs have been ciit to the extent that some snack and 
lunch programs have been eliminated. In some programs the cost for administration 
of the food programs is greater than the total money provided by the government. 
The difference is absorbed by the day -care center where possible. One 
administrator explained his reason for c%tt«uing to provide a food program^ which 
he has to subsidize, \ 

"for many of rny children, this is the only real meal they get all 

day." 

Day -care centers have also suffered unexpected losses from decreased 
day-care subsidies to parents, formerly, most centers had long waiting lists. 
( urrently many arc not filled to capacity because marginal-income families cannot 
afford day -care. 

Licensed*' family providers have also suffered from budget cuts. There are 
/ewer inspec tors with more responsibilities for checking to see that these homes 
adhere to < hild ran* regulations. 

Impart on Parents 
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Ihose parents hardest hit by hiKl^'t run have been the working poor. The "$30 
and one-third" work incentive disregard changes, rather than easing clients off 
welfare, has caused more single female beads-of -household to quit their jobs and 
return to welfare. Sliding-fee scales for day-care are too steep for some mothers 
who have lost food stamps and Medicaid. In Utah, welfare rolls have increased 
despite the Legislature's effort to ease the problem by extending working mother's 
day -care services by four months and raising the sliding-fee scale. Many advocates 
attribute the increased number of welfare recipients to the high cost of day-care 
services relative to salaries. Parents have become desperate in attempts to find 
iow < ost day -care. They have often resorted to unlicensed and often inadequate 
dr.y >eare. According to one provider, the first question asked is, "How much?" 
Working parents often rely on relatives and older siblings to care for 
pre-schoolers. School-age children are sometimes left alone, resulting m the "latch 
key < hild." 

Impact on Children 

Although we know .Ureases in funding impact the lives of children, the force 
li hard to measure. In Utah, there have been increases in the reported incidents of 
physual and sexual child abuse: .Children are left to find for themselves 
unsupervised. Sandy City policemen have reported dramatic increases in the crime 
rate for children in the up^er-elementary and junior-high children, especially 
between the hours of, h V) p.m. and 6:00 p.m. They attribute this increase to "latch 
key children." 

| ; or many parents, affordable, quality day-care is a major factor in 
determining their willingness to work. 

"I have to know that my little boy is safe, happy and well cared 
for, or I can't keep my mind on my job." 
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Summary 

In preparing t hi u report, the Child Watch Team has made a conscious effort to 
remain unbiased and objective, letting the interviewees speak for themselves 
wherever possible. Even though the report is not scientifically based, we hope the 
farts, opinions and anecdotes will piece together a picture of how budget aits 
have impacted children in Utah. 

This information will be shared with Junior League members, interviewees, 
public officials and community groups in hope that better knowledge will Jead to 
action. To quote one frustrated service provider, j 

"Survey after survey is done and we hear all the statistics, . .1. 
but there are never any solutions." \ 

\ 

It is our hope that the findings of the Child Watch Team will be a catalyst for 
increased awareness, advocacy, change, and hope for children— th^ most 
vulnerable members of on/ society. 



Youno Women's Christian Association, 
Salt Uike City, Utah, February 1SA1981 

Mr (iKOHOti Miller, 

Chairman, Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, House of Representa- 
tives, House Office builditm Annex l Washington, IXC 

Dear Chairman Miller: Thank you for your le*; .« and kind comments regarding 
my testimony before Select Committer on Children, Youth, and Families at tlie De« 
. cumber b'th hearing here in Salt Lake City. I vek'y much appreciated the opportunity 
to participate in this hearing, and feel that the question* asked by committee inem- 
bers demonstrated' a great deal of concern for victims of child and spouse abuse and 
I hope that Home very positive things will result from your efforts. \ 

Besides the corrections' which I would like to suggest for the question and aniwer 
portion of my testimony, I have also included a copy of an Overview of Family Vio- 
lence which I recently wrote for a publication. It includes "Abuse of the Elderly'*, 
which wtiH not addressed ut the December 6th hearing, hut which may be of interest 
to yr>u and other committee members. " 1 

Again, thank you for allowing me to give input 
Sincerely, 

Betty Tatiiam, 
Executive director \ 

Abuse of tub Elderly ' 

protective services law ' ^ 

/ The Adult Protective Services Law wus amended in 1988 mandating that anyone 

who is aware of or discovers adult abuse, neglect or exploitation must report this to 
an official agency such as the Area Agency on Agmg, Department of Social Services, 
or a Law Enforcement Agency, 

WHO ARB THE VICTIMS 

Any adult can he a victim of abuse. Victims come from all economic strata, races, 
religions and educational levels. Victims are often related to their abusers. Many 
victims are people who are actually at the mercy of others or who feel that they are 
subject to the control of others, such as the mentally retarded or the elderly. 

Abu*.' of aV dts. especially the elderly, has been described as a "hidden problei 
I he U.S. IIoi.se of Representative* Select Committee on Aging estimated in a 11)1 



jblem. 

. . . ■ „.„ a U)H1 

shulv that only one of six eases of such abuse is ever reported. 
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Liki* other slates, IHa)i ha* it's share of the problem Social Services, Church and 
law enforcement ofiieims have dorumented cawe,H of physical abuse, neglect, nnd fi« 
uancial exploitation. Most eases nre re|>orti'd by someone other than the victim. Re- 
A , luetanee to «et u family member in trouble or ignorance of the fact that- help is 
available are two common reasons why victims foil to tfet help. 

WHAT CONSTITUTES A HUSK OK THK KI.OKRtY 

Any act that causes physical harm or the threat of physical harm. 
Mannssment. 

Kmotiomil harm or exploitation. 
Restriction of personal liberty. 
Financial exploitation. 

Netflect fail are to receive adequate shelter, food or clothing from the primary 
care giver 

* WHO ARK THK ABII8KKH 

Like the victims, nhusers come from all economic strata, races, religions and edu- 
cational levels. I'jthumh who were themselves abused or who witnessed abuse it) 
their far lilies are more likely to become abusers., 

Abusers may inllict abuse on another adult to obtain money, to satisfy a need for 
dominnnce or control otfer another, to rope with their own stress, Sometimes abuse 
is simply the result of insensi! ivity or ignorance. 

WHAT IS MKANT HY FINANCIAL KXeUUTATION / 

Fin:neial exploitation of adults* -especially the elderly and the mentally din-/ 
abled »\a more difficult to detect than iH physical } ymx\. However, if a person con- 
vmees an elderly or a mentally disabled person ico turn over his money and yet fails 
to provide support for that person, leaving him ma, bit? to support himself, then this 
may he n situation in which financial exploitation can be 8UH|>eeted. 

WHAT HKMKDIKS AUK A VAil.AHI.K TO fc'.DXKLY /1CTIMS OK AHUSK 

liecause adult abuse may take many forms, so do its remedies. Some situations 
require immedmte intervention l>etween the victim and abuser to prevent physical 
harm. In othdr situations counseling for Iwth the victim and the abuser may remedy 
/ the situation 

In some instances, legal action may be required to protect the victim. In any 
event., the first step is to contact the* agencies that hnve been established to help 
assess the problem find to help find solutions. 

/, 

t KACTS ABOUT ABUMK OK THK KI.DKRI.Y 

It is estimated that 1 percent of all elderly citizens are subjected to some type of 
abuse 1 , neglect or exploitation. 
Utah Adult Protective Services «er veil (121 abused elderlv persons in l!WH. 
It is estimated that bV-JUO senior citizens could Ik* abused in Utah each year (if the 
National estimate of I percent is used). 

In Utah an average of l!>o abused adc.it persons receive Adult Protective Services 
assistance of some type each month. 

Abuse of the elderly is grossly under-reported— it is estimated that only 15 pe»" 
cent of all cases are actually reported, 
tit! percent of the abused adults are female, !M percent are male. 

** Salt Lakk City, Utah. $k-tohvr ft l&U 

SKI.KIT t'oMMjriV.H iWCHlLllKKN. YoUyII, AND PAMlMKty 
IIouhv Offtn* Halting. 
Amwx Wtuthnwhtfi. l>(\ 

Thank you for beiiitf so prompt in writing, I will take the liberty to res|K)nd to 
vour request about tnv interests and how I mitfht relate to the special committee. 

Aftef Mm in medical practice^ Tor thirteen years, I have rofocused my energies 
on child development and behavior. From my experience working with children and 
families, and the efforts, of certain social scientists, I learned that there were hidden 
ailments prompting patient visits to loetors, not just the «enim or physical causes 
one mu:ht normally. expect The succmsIuI treatment ol these hidden ailments was 
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dependent on SKS, psychosocial or social supports and other human resistance re- 
sources. It was also fairly uhvjous to me that my training as a physician and pedia- 
'triciun was insufficient to deal with many of the problems that f prevail today: incest 
and child abuse, depression in childhood, drugs, ulcohol and many other impedi- 
ments to ucjiievintf potential, successful maturation and positive development. It is 
reasonable that physicians and other human service providers should be in the posi- 
tion to intervene effectively if they had the proper training. 

My learning experience over the last several years and during this formal fellow- 
ship in behavior nave 'given me exposure to a variety of these concerns, including 
understunting multiple provider Voles* psychoputhology, brain 'behavior relation- 
ships, normal developmental needs and tasks of children and families. I now better 
understand the connection between development and behavior and the interaction 
with the social und physical environment. 

( Vrtainly there are no easy answers, and I would not be so naive as to suggest 
magic bullets or' simplistic solutions. If, in fact, it were just a new program we 
needed, then why have a select committee? The opportunity to relate to others who 
also have concerns about the future of the furnily as well as with the relative com- 
... fort and' competencies of our/chi}dren would.be most satisfying and perhaps allow 
me that ray of hope/- things could be better! 

Suffice ft to say' that now muy not be the time to elaborate on these specific 
topics. As you know, the Uwt word is not in on some of them.iWe will wuit together 
for Curl White's metaanalysis on early intervention this fall. Although the studies 
are mixed in their conclusions, there arcs reasonably goo4 methdologies indicating 
probable salutary benefit* of early assessment and intervention. Certainly the Na- 
tional ('enter for Clinical Infant Programs under Dr. Stanley Greenspan's direction 
has proven this. It appears that we are servicing less than a third of all children 
under five 'from families needing Hervices for developmental disabilities and psycho- 
social disorders. We could get to lijost to them if we lyid better evaluation, referral 
and theraputic day care and preqchools to which we could refer overwhelmed and 
burdened families with various handicaps/ 

From my current service on the Children's CoAimittee of the Mental Health Asso- 
ciation, I know that we ore responding insufficiently to these special needs of fami- 
lies and children. I am certain that June Knit/er is correct in her CDF publication, 
Unclaimed Children (19H2), when she demonstrates that this bleak condition is na- 
tionwide. In a separate study, Hersh (The Clinical Psychologist, XXXII, Summer 
H>Tl» also confirms that only 20 percent of the children who need mental health 
services get them. 

Recently, I approached the MCH Handicapped Childrens* Service, ttu» new divi- 
sion of Handicapped Services administered by the State, the Divisioff of Mental 
Health and the l)evelopmental Disabilities Council. My concern was^about the 
mental health care of children with developmental disabilities. I found that the re- 
ferral pattern, services and follow-up care were inadequate and chaotic. The nsuul 
response to my questioning was "We must cut back even though our care lacks 
breadth und depth." '« 1 

Just us important as sufficient funding for the handicapped is the coordination of 
services, The example of five different agencies (the three mentioned ubove plus 94- 
1-12 und Title 1 in schools) is a case in point of lack of funds and little networking. 
All of these agencies deliver services to the handicapped but function withMittle 
interagency coordination, each with its independent admintotVation oblivious to its 
relationship to others. This creutes overlup und also gaping holes. Mental health 
treatment of the disabled is an example of the creeks in our social and health serv- 
ices and, unfortunately, it is the children who full right through. Children with de- 
velopmental disabilities, including many with psycho-social and emotional-behavior- 
al handicaps, are frequently attended to by the juvenile system, Social Services, 
Mental Health and educational agencies without any coordination. ' 

Some form of communication is needed, not only at the service avi staffing levels, 

but also at policy-making and administration levels, Savings und efficiency could 
result along with a more satisfied, better functioning clinetele. A suitable model 
might be the old Federal Division of Youth and Families under NIMH w.hich, three 
years ago, supported a model demonstration program, called "Most'tn Need," for 
select disadvantaged |K>pulutions. This program was shown to be a useful, low-cost 
vehicle to get multiple agencies together tracking high-risk families unfl supporting 
their myriad needs. 

Dr. Art Brown, u furnily therapist here in Salt bike, and I have ti led to promote 
interest in a legislative proposal to ourtttX marriage licenses in order to uenerute 
some additional fund* that could be made available to high risk and vulnerable, dys- 
functional families U t . lership and interest appear to Iks lacking, 

" " ' " * 

o 9 ■ W' 
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Training more medical persons and su'ial service 'professionals in structural Ion 
lure* of I « 1 1 1 1 1 1 v therapy hm well mm an integrated system of referral to i»stahlLshi»<l 
family practitioners, might l>c very helpful lor affected families. Thr excellent puhii- 
ration, Huilding Ku n>dy Strengths by Stinnett (Nebraska I f ubl ishinKi L !>T!>>, inrludcm 
other suggestions sucft as teaching family science, life development education, and 
parenting and curetaking skills, all in a continuum of classes integrated into the 
middle level and high srhools. Community day care programs should be included 
Willi school programs What a valuable life'. science laboratory for our children and 
'prospective parents this would l>e! 

I am also concerned al>out. the disadvantaged and underprivileged |x mlation 
where adverse patterns of child rearing are passed from one generation to -\ other. 
We nerd both sufficient supply and more efficient disbursement of resources to re- 
spond to the less fortunate, It is basically the poor, the minorities and the rural ehil • 
drea who do not get the services they need. Community-oriented programs must 
take up the slack that private sources cannot supply, or cannot supply hffordably, to 
the poor I hope you are familiar with the report of the Select Panel for the Promo- 
tion of Child~Henlth: Ucttor Health for our Children.".!) National" Strategy -(MIS/" 
NIS, l!)K|i. The' theory of the report is that if children are cared for, the families in 
this jlnd the next generation will also be cared for. This publication relates so well 
the linking of mental health services wi^i somatic health care, dust having physical 
care, food stumps, school lunches and e^Ntlenients fs totally insufficient to respond 
to .'oateiiiporory disorders. There must be educational opportunities, understanding 
of growth and development, recognition and treatment of malnutrition, therapy for 
act layout adolescents and treatment for domestic abuse, all in the* 'context of the 
family Access to counselling and family therapy (not the traditional "case work" 
approach used now) would Im» the appropriate rc\jediol response. Early intervention 
and therapeutic day care and preschools are needed to ameliorate high-risk child 
and parent dysfunction 

Finally, these innovations can be made by: redesigning the curricula and training 
of our professionals, redistributing health and social service manpower and recruit- 
ing and .training at the local level. Kducators, doctors, mvd social ^workers should be 
taught early assessment together with psycho-social methods ami family therapy. 
_ Therapeutic, preschools should In* available for client referral. Perhaps the most im- 
portant innovation should be a community service delivery system that works in an 
interdisciplinary way. These remedies would give some hope of having children and 
families in less pain and discomfort, making them more functional and competent, 
maximizing their own development and having the energy to be an important re- 
source for their country. m 

Thank you. Dr. Kline, for giving me the opportunity to respond. I hope my ideas 
are in general agreement with the purposes of Mr. Miller's committee. 

I have enclosed an appendix taken from Unclaimed Children, describing a com- 
prehensive program in North Carolina. There are just a half dozen states with this 
kind of program. It m eds to he standardized for the nation. 

I look lor ward to hearing from you about these points and more on how I might 
relate tu the Utah committee. Also, I would appreciate an update on the possibility 
of gento'nling "family therapy" funds for dysfunctional families in clinical need by a 
surtax mi marriage licenses or a minimum contribution on tax forms. It is hoped 
that the stigma of child abuse would not deter other high-risk families from partici- 
pating 

Sincerely. " 

Louis H. Am,kn. M il 
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Examples From North Carolina of the 
Components in a Continuum of Child and Adolescent 
Mu al I icaldi Services 



WMOI faaa Hassagewmr Imlni ^ 

Irus service component provide! planning mid dutcuon 
lor the provision of services iu a child and h't/hcr family or 
custodian Activities include .itsettmtnt of client needs, 
planning fur ttrvxti to address thi>se needs, hnkiiig and 
coordinating the How of services, lothe client, monitoring 
the kivkci provider/ 10 the chew, and Jsdwxatmg for 
I he client. 

VVMu'J Respite Servkta 

f nuromjxniein pnft»dti venues for i he fairtilir • nl men- 
ially iciardrilnrrmtaiuiMlly distuibrd < Inlilien who need 
per unlit relief from ihecono.uil andoucn siiesslulraieof 
die r Inld Sei vttet may lie provided either on a plannrd or 
emetgeiiry bain While In lespjjs/f are/the chikl re t ives 
supervised tare with the provision for rtieetlng the chiki'i 
basx health, nutritional, and daily Itvirt^g need* Krtpiie 
may lie provided in a variety of model* including center- 
bated Kf vko whxh affords (he opportunity for t ontinu- 
001 care for up to SOdayi, contracted m-vscet with citllf ns 
for user** their home (or provision of lespiieiandavailalid* 
try tifrrunpanion ut ten mIkkjii provide resptte services in 
the home <4 (he child 

WM01 CrUia fcaa^lisntWfUt^ntiaJ 
(SsWMersn) 

. Ihis component provides a temporary supervised ten* 
dential environment to chiklteti in cmii situations who 
nee*' 'fnipuraiy residential alternatives and assistance un> 
hi the rritsa U stabttiied m ;i lunger tfrni plan can be 
nWlojwd ClhiMrenjn r rm« who do nut need the full 
range i«f medical Half and fa<ihtici as provided in inpa 
tieni services are appropriate for (hit type of cant, al> 
, though medial backup will be available. 

WM04 Alternative fiand* Living! . 

*peckJUe4 Fmtir Caaa 1 

Child renVrved in thit component arr placed individually 
or with one other child in community fotter rare homes 
with specially trainetl and supported foster patent), loiter 
parent! receive a monthly subsidy for servic et to meet the 
Ipectal needi of ihese children I'naestional menial retat 
<Un>n or mental health ww kc n provkl* ba< kup training, 
use management, and treatment teiv*es. 

Ill; 



WMO* Alternative raml^Uvlaigi 
Supervised Independent 
Living fee Older Csdldrtn 

Older Slolesrenis {ages Iti to Irl) thing thii sentre lisc 
with a highly trained alternative paimi or mperviior in *i 
-home or apartment telling. Activities include paternal 
care or su|*fv|st<in, ennatoiul, phytkal, and rognimr 
development, mmmI iniegiation, prevocational ikill limld 
nig, and ridirr wt»k with die patent! to ieintrgi.no 
children into their families or work toward independent 
living. 

WMOtj Alternative family Living! 
Intensive Service 

Children served in,this component are placed indis idualls 
in community homei, with jj*cial)y trained and tup 
poised professional level loiter parent! Training for these 
patenisii more intensive and care. specific than Itrriirteni 
s|»et Mined foster care models and the paients are jsriivels 
and trgularly involved in providing direct ireatnicnt 
effoits for the youth. Supfxirt systems and rase manage 
metii tetvkes for these tperial families are also iniensise 
and youth m their place mentt are likely to lie simut 
taneously Involved in many other services. 

WM07 lUtWeinUI Group UvUgt -- 
Moderate Super vliWa 

Itiit model otTert residential trratnieni to children with 
imalerase to severe proWemsand includes muhiply haiid 
Kipped tMMrtn. 1 nete are chiklren for whom tennival 
frtnn home it esaentUI to facilitate treatment. Children in 
this setting will generally attend public school but' may use 
day treatment or have a job placement while In rjriklencc 
'Ilteie group homes provide healthy adult role models, 
group, irrfividual, and family counseling as appropriate, 
liaison services to mobiliie cnmniunlty and family re- 
sources, and w«;ial, enMnmal, and cognitive training 
Staffing it sufneient to supply a moderate level of super vi- 
sion. Length of stay will typically be sin to eight months bul 
m^ybekmgerdepemient upon a child's individual rKeds. 

WMOn Keai^esslitsl Croup Living! 
tTatenaive leperviatoa 

Itiil tnmlel offers highly striKtured reikientMltrealineni 
to chiklren with moderate lo severe problems including 
mukiplydiandkapf>ed children, these are chiklren for 
whom remi»val from home it esaentUI lo (Militate treat- 
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mem Children in thii «uin| mty u* day treatmenl or 
have • job placement. Some may be able to aiiend public 
nhool: for Hhen, tpecial education tervket may need to 
be of feted ¥ timet within the rtMdc tidal of day treatment 
filing, |hcv* group humei provide heakhy iduh mi* 
model*, group, individual, an* famdy count«>| aa ap- 
propriate, hauon temcei 10 mobihie community and 
family letontcel. and hkuI, ermalunil,' and cognitive 
ironing. Sufling it luflWiem to tupply in eitennve level 
(rfiupeiviiionindud.mg cant nil t* tnou aggrenivt behav- 
ior i raoliry may be locked if needed. Length i>f Hay will 
I* up to tw»> iimI onchalf yean according to die chvld'i 
individual needt 

WMOU K*««kfiU*l Group Living! liUMlvi 
Super vlalon— High MinigeoMM 

I In* model nfff m highly unit luted and fccurt reudrniiid 
ueacrneni in thddien with w\enf eir.otwiial or behaviord 
diiturbancc. including multiply bandirapped cluldimt. 
Iiie*r a if flfiierallyannreiu\e children kv hotnaiei ut* 
|geiu»rally lockrd) enviiunmeni n ciiem il in f** itiUie 
iiratineni Ihete ihildirn Jte too dimirbed to attend 
pidilu k honl or Jtnni.il ii tuning, Inn they may atteml » 
In iiCMtiiPtit piograin llifw humeri pnwide healthy 
M\ mle modeli. group, individual, and tomily r.oun»ri 
mg 4i ipplopitMf. liJimii seisiceiUi innudueciilnniunisy 
,ni(| Urmtv iemiiiie».i«ilMMMl.einn*ioiwl.»wJi»K n,livr 

- ii .iiihiik Service*- tin h ,i! emergen* y tfivi(f i.pclur jikiimI 
,,i WRiiHHuliuminK.djvirfjiiiiif id.. ""I » M y 
U pimidrd by the pmgiaui. from -xlier rnrnul hrillli 

.mtri imiiiHiiieim. oi (mm .mother .igrm * " indicated 
sulling palienn iiung the dull lyurmor tiwdiiied dull 
v» sir in mat lie med. Inn tn gnici.il. .i 'linine-like" atino 
ml.nr n nuiiiiainrd Kenlm .n.on model*, hi mlin mod- 
v\\ .or uied to pnmdf, ihu »*.■*■<* 

' WSUD Hrtidcttlial Croup i ivinjtt lnt«n*U« Tr#*m»eiH 
,Nonmedlciiy-lligh M«nigcm«nl 

Hm< iiMMlflodrn highly umtitiivd.«uhrciiif if udmtul 
nr iiinrm OMlnluirn *nh inrn- fiiuKion.il m IwIuvionI 
.lniiiih.m-.c imludiMK mulitplv ImiuIu -pH t hitilicii 
M,r,r , Inlilirn .tir IukMv .ii(rtic^i^ Jiul tP(pitlf jVuii* 
iiirnrLillv linked) f riviioiiiiiriil Ml^r t Inldien Ji< to" 
.lisintlird o> .Hiriid puM.i uImhj! m simuon.d ti-muiK 
hill M-nuMjte KPiiriilly piovided wiihtn tlir wiung.bui 
.ii t.uiir inoiiKPi. the «. 1 1 lit! i c ii m.iy ifi.eive irtvuc* in 
it.irfliri irmiiK tr x . d^> tir Jtim ni) hnph.im n pl«««l 

imii,iiiiim K jnd i-ouiiidlmg tlir * liiltl'i vKifcfil and 

Uli.ivmt ,n id riUhlidiniK |«»>H»v«, appn»piw«e 
l<h,u mi to irpU »* nr i<.»t ivp. dnirin nvr rnfluviur Al Hfiii 
,\\ ihr i htld'i lie liavior ii under pitiUMininalktoiihol, fir/ 

- dir »i nuisrd id a \ew irttintive wttin((. U«Kth of *my n 
iiMully ihotl iftm. rSimiiir*einpruli/e Mnial ikilht emo* 
iioii.iI and itiKtuiitr dfAulopiurm, diily living ikilU. vot.v 
i M „,j| ikilli. ind iruraiKHial »V«lli. Liaison tcivwri are 
|.i.Auk<l UMonimiMi'ty and himly Ihe iwHing paiw" 



iililirrd It j ihdt lyitem employing parapttifruionaU, 
teacher i, an'd iheripiiti 
WM 1 1 Sp«cUlbMl Ortnip UvUig 
Ihu model tiTtervice pnwUiei reitdrntlal lervicei rbr 
chiklivn who have ni«niivc developmental. midu*i t jnd 
tiehavioril pmblemi. 1ndivUM»*ed pmgrainming ii 
puMrklrd in the fa< ility tlitvuj|h an intfrdiuiplinary iuf^ 
which pruviilei cnntUni lupervnion and a high Jegrer t* 
proKrainiiijHir iirurture. Ofun children teiwd hy iheie 
procl aim ate km multiply handicapped iu be upptopn- 
airly *eived m d* puMic Hh<H»l claiiroom s » 
WMI2 TraiMiUooal Group Living 
Hm nuKirl u( lettdetnial *ervi4ci pnAulei limcdimiird 
Ixhavioral/drvelopinenml programming for thddten 
who have miMleraie to oneinivr ikill delkiti and behavior 
pumlemi, Imemive preuriptive behitvmral program 
uiing ii piwuled tn order i»u« the child may iciiirn m 
'reudenie voih hii own family or othfi leu ie«nctive 
living rrivinmiTicnt. 

WM 14 Summer Programa for 5ch«wl Children 
11m rumponrnl trivri ithool age children with menul 
hrjldi or tnritial leunlation problem* who nerd immner 
pn M iann to meet Iheir individual uetili ami die ueed» <i( 
ihrir laimlie^'llirK children nuy unhide Ihoie whole 
ilillii ultiei cauke thr m tti Ik* "high • iik" for c mill iiiwihe- 
Mieut during imiirtnluied iinnme' inontln and wlunr 
ueedi air mx met m oilier gruel* uinnuei pnigratm 
(ymilhiaiiipi.eir ) Anivineimilieir piiigiJimmiui t«a 
v.inriy U ^einiiK^ mi hiding tlnrlnpineiiial djy lenien, 
luiniiiiiniiy ietir.tnniial ii'tmiiir^, .tn*l day <.unp* "Hiese 
in vn t\ air »u|>ei vned hy mdividilali who ale kiuivvledKe- 
.ihle alxuit riiMHimially dmuilietl thildten nr mriUally 
triiudeddtildien. Ihe ^eiviu«4 imhidi' rhild rate, gmup 
WMuliMiidii ni^ririuei, and irtiealiou 

WMI I Pretchool Developmental l)ay 

llnv f(iiii)M»neni ier^ei tlnltlteu with inild/iiUNleiaiV and 
tneie ilevehipiiienial drluus in ai o^.iiii/rd and It- 
irinc 1 *! thy <emet letitux Sei vim air aiaildhlc lue day» 
wri'k loi a iiuminum tif rigln huun |H*r «t^v Indt- 
viduali/e{1 |MOgraimiiinK 11 pnivided h" iheihild in the 
ikill airai ol nogilllion. lell-help. motor, ipmlu and io 
fi.di/Jtion. Addiliiinidly, f.niuly nippoii plugraint aie m« 
iui|Xiratrd in ihr *ri\iir. A Mall ilnld talio id I *> 
iripnred, him»rr, a laiiool I 'I n ir<mnme udrd 

WMI'i Day Treatment (Parllal llqaplwlluilim)! 
Moderate 5ervkei 

Ihn i oni|Hinrnt iervf i chihlien with iiiiKletate to seven* 
ptutdenii C.hddieii who have i hi fruity paitu ipating m 
paitialor lull'day publn ^ hinil pingram) Ix^nse of the 
irveiityiif their pioblemi aie appiopriaiely tei*ed in dm 
wtuiiK a* ate childieo who leipiut intensive mtei venuon 
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UNCLAIMED CHH4MIN 



jo prevent hotptlaliiation. Oay tre'almeni servers <n*y 
often be provided in conjunction with rcsidt'r.Tfal <nr,*t- 
inem servkes. Dat ireatment planning, recreaton, t**;ul 
iktlli drvekipmenl, group counseling, services™ psttfnls,- 

Jtld flwM advw M)T (IK V / 

Other servkeimay include individual ifiTM|>/ and educa- 
tional or vocational training and'cate cnantgcmeiii Syr* 
vices jre generally prt*ided foor houiv pei day, iwMofi* 
days per week The naif client ratio mux tx 44 Iran m the 
I 4 level of intensity » 



WMIH 



D«y TreatsMsst (Partial HMpitallJa.k p)i 
Inttneivc Services 



V " 



Hut tninponeni serves 1 hildttrn wit/t tev> ,! i'ir(»bkm» 
C htldrrn served in this component a»r often * »|fi»i am' 
•sunlit* The^retynre in rfilcntivr -tutting ;: 
them ratio of at Iran I ?) its 'liable the ninirnl and 
rcm/>i]Mtion of iheie children's problem* Service* are 
often provided in conjunction with residential treatment. 
Ml educational/vocational lervicei .ire generally pio- 
vwled wiihi-i ihe truing Oihrr.tervufi provided imiude 
dugnmtt ami treatment planning, r rural inn. social ikills 
dewlopmrni, gioup rountrlirtg. teivnes lo paicnu, and 
Jinn tdvocac y. Tate management and individual therapv 
may al*j l« provided lite servit el air generally prtivided 
lour in eight hours per djy, five t\*) \ prt week. 

WMI? Emergency Cllstkil Strike* K 
Ihese seiv*es are provided for children in acme (inn 
who requite immediate menial health evaluation and 
itraiment Die tervicc sriiing il nonresidential. Contact 
nuy be initialed m person or by telephone at any tnne. 
rare- to- face contaci with a inentiil health p rote mortal 11 
arranged if necessary. Baaed on (he initial evaluation, pre* 
ItiMinary'diagnoiii n established and treatment with refer- 
ral, follow-up, and caie management, as needed, 
is piovkled 

WMIH Outsttlktsi TreausMnt^ervktt foe Child 
(hit component serves children with mild to moderate 
prohfemi who ran otherwiie function in their natural 
environ men 1. In tomf tnitam.es, this setvke may alio be 
used for children with moderate 10 severe problem! in 
conjunction with other service! of a more inicniive nature 
(e 4 , partial hostHtaliutJon, alternative family living, rest- 
deniial group livirfg), Outpatient treatment services 
iwludj? screening, evaluation, diagnoaat, treatment. folk** 
op, work with aimilies, case consukatjon to schools, coort*. 
l)$S. ami other service pn*kkrt, ami caae management., 

WM19 taili Upjo* ftervketv- 
Owtyaiieai oe !■ Hosts* 

[fits component of servke includes family counseling, 
individual counseling for family members, pattrtl train* 
ing ami information, pareni support groups, and subsidy 
for numtename i.e* the child in hit own home. Combina* 



liom o» these setvkes may be made available to ihe 4 par» 
c/tU, Siblings, and extended family members of children 
<*ilh varying levers of dmurfcwnce and who are partkipat' 
ing in any specialised treatment prof ram. The purpose of 
;uch services is tolmprove or stabilise (he family living 
environment of the child; to minimiie (he necessity for 
"out-oMHTAe placement (i the iliild; to assist parent and 
family member* to h iter underlund the effects of the 
child's diumhltet. arvd to mvm rents in belter affecting 
< vheir thiWs deveio;\nema'. a». ^».h. 

WM?0 Jr»n»v*ni ion Services 

T i? " mipiMem provides transportation ier>ice» to those 
twin, u\ nteJ (4 'melt semcet in order to participate 111 
it rt*edeJ programt or servkes. It includes ttansporU> 
»hhi roordinatton, the (raining of clients in the use of 
pn!i)k ik. t|N)rtation, the provnion of segregKed trans- 
portation when approprute, and assistance wtuicarpoul- ' 
mg and pLitoiitg. y 

WM2I Wright School 

WM22 Aioltteetat R**M (NCSCrUCButner) 

Inpatient HoaplulUaUws— 
SKort tcrWCnsis 

This servke is appropriate lor children with severe emo 
ttottal or Sehavioral disturbances who cannot be served 
appropriately in a lest restrktive Kiting. Services include 
a) psychological and medical diagnostic procedures; b) 
olrtervation treatment modahlkt including mediation 
psychotherapy, group therapy, occupational therapy, 
industrial therapy, vocational rehabilitation, recreation 
therapy, and milieu treatment; c) medical care and ;reai< 
men! as needed; d) supportive servkes; e) room and 
bpard. Both voluntary and involuntary clients may be 
served in this setting. 

This servke is based on the l : tihood of stabilixatinn 
within a short period of lirm ind transfer to a less 
restrictive setting for continued tieatmeni. 

WMV4 Inpntlent Htw^taJLaatiois— tossg sersa 

Thit servke it ippropriate for children with severe emo- 
tional or behavioral disturbances who unnot be served 
- appropriately in a kit restrictive setting, Servkes include 
1) paychologkal and medkal diagnostic procedures; b) 
observation treatment modalities including medkation 
psychotherapy, group therapy, occupational therapy, 
industrial therapy, vocational rehabilitation, recreation 
therapy, and milieu treatment; c) medkal care and treat 
ment as needed; d) supportive sendees; t) room and 
board, Both voluntary and involuntary tlienU may be 
served in (his setting. 

This servke il for children with especial!) intractable 
tfrobJemi who require jnkntivi'inpatkni iieatmem to 
achieve stalnlitation anoVor problem remediation. Length 
uf treatment will rypkaJJy be more than one year. 
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WM'i'j Mrut*J ReunUtion Center \ 

WM26 Wilder**** CUwp (Short-term) ' 

lnu rtimpunem serve* childien 6 to IV, who have mild, 
un-letaie, u' serious prohkmi- Servnei provided include 
tupei vited lecieational .md educational pawner*** with 
tupei vised peer inter* lion and ihe provision of healthy 
adufc loie mode li. 'Ihit service it provided during week- 
end* through ihe year or iw m nine weeks in the luniincr. 
And includes outdoor living e*uer lemei tu help the Uieiu 
develop co ng ikilli and hehavror control at well at aca- 
Hemic ami vor at '*! tkitli ...aisnn services are also pro- 
videitao plow — "mnity am* family interaction. 

j i H whu have modcr* 
»uv m the home is 

< . . ,)n^ided in an 
Iherapeunc environment 
'm 1 - role models provide 
>eer interactions, nut 
ilin leivnet mi hide reuta- 
^ ... ( . , , ... . . ;emt .Hid patents* and client 

advoriiv Ihnmgimt torn living t»n a Inn K tern nam (0 
m l!» timntht) ihe • Inld it help ?d lotietelopuipuig ikilli, 
wlf etieem, and aculenni or \<m annual tkilli. Liaison 
teivicet are alto pimideri « pmiuxe rnmiiiuinty and 
family truer* lion. 

Vt MVH 

WMVJ 



I hit to 
JtrMO W*. 



111 gl>>u, 

tupetvition oi* irh.'il j< 
oei>d*y living armitKM 
lion. gump lounselmg to 



WMJU 



Training School 

Educational Service* Provided by Public 
School M Menul Health Program Site (day) 

Educational Services Provided in 
Public School 



in need <4 dUgiHnt* evaluation, I* havior assessment, and « 
lartuvmrat programming and to individual* who ire 
hetng screened for service* or who are in an ongoing 
service program. 

WMV> Advocacy Service* ' 

11ns component provides advocacy services (friendship 
4tid emumnal support, assurance of quality services, that 
rights aie met, and freednnt from abuse) lo all individual* 
in need of inch service*. It include* the coordination, 
iwruHwenl.aiHl training of advocates as well as the assess^ 
mem n( client needi for iic^vocacy and the appropriate 
matching of the volunteer advocate with an individual and 
his/her needi. 

*.WM*fi - Other (Specify) 



WMM totter Cart 

lint it a legally defined tertice piovided h\ a county OSS 
or by a private 'providei tn Inentetl 11ns tervi<e it a Irgal 
tuhu'lnte <oi care and iluld le.inng provided by Uie 
thilil t pjieni(s) or othei teUnte*. 

SSM'tV Probation * 

I Ins it.i Ugallt denned tervKe of *uueiutinn4>rr*nlicd»i) 

ihe iwuii in lelatcuti to thai get brought against a juvemlc 

WM1J Before and After School Program 

" tint lonipnnriit provides tei vices for school agett^ihil- 
dirn who neVd i are and iiiterxeunpn set vuet before and 

. jfiet ti hnoi hour i lo meet their individual needs or then 
t fjmilies' needi Service* incorporate mdividualued pro- 
gramming in the developmental skill aieas and are pro* 
vided in a licemed day care setting. Staff who are 
piofoismnally qualiHed are required by stamlards. 

WMM A*MtMMant/PreKrlpU«e Service* 

lhH(»mpnnem priMiles pei«n<K seivnei to individuals 



( ) 



